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I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  all  papers  read  before  such  a 
society  as  this  ought  to  be  of  the  nature  of  actual  historical  studies. 
When  I  promised  to  address  you.  I  expected  to  be  able  to  offer 
you  certain  results  of  certain  historical  studies  in  which  I  have  an 
interest.  Till  within  a  few  weeks.  I  maintained  that  expectation. 
It  is  a  little  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  carry  out  the  plans  thus  formed,  and  that  I  now  have  for 
you.  not  the  results  of  any  original  and  careful  historical  researches, 
but  only  a  general  and  superficial  essay  on  a  topic  of  historical  in- 
terest. 

By  way  of  preliminary  statement,  let  me  remind  you  of  a  fact 
already  familiar,  namely,  that  one  chief  element  of  interest  in 
American  historical  research,  as  compared  with  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  other  continent,  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  history  is  a 
history  of  beginnings.  Because  it  covers  only  a  brief  period 
of  time,  it  is  in  many  respects  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  Asia,  or  northern  Africa ;  but  for  precisely  the 
same  reason,  it  has  possibilities  no  longer  possessed  by  the  history 
of  these  older  civilizations.  The  most  important  historical  ques- 
tions with  which  the  present  generation  has  to  deal  are  questions 
m  concerning  the  beginnings  of  history ;  and  especially  in  view  of 
this  fact,  our  history  is  peculiarly  important  because  it  is  a  history 
of  beginnings. 

This  principle — that  American  history  has  especial  value  con- 
sidered as  a  history  of  beginnings — is  illustrated  when,  for  example, 
we  undertake  to  study  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age,  in  America.  On 
the  other  continent,  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age  were  prehistoric. 
All  the  vestiges  of  them  which  are  perishable,  perished  ages  ago. 
What  comforts  of  life  they  may  have  had,  what  civilization,  what 
culture,  what  mental  power,  what  implements,  aside  from  flint 
knives  and  pestles  and  arrow-heads,  no  one  can  ascertain  from  any 
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evidence  now  existing.  There  are  great  risks  of  inferring  too 
much  from  the  absence  of  other  articles.  Here,  as  in  critical  study 
everywhere,  the  argument  from  silence  is  perilous:  the  problems 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  or  as  to  its  development,  which  de- 
pend on  these  premises,  depend  largely  on  conjecture.  But  in 
America  the  Stone  Age  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century  after  Christ. 
Men  from  Europe,  tolerably  well  qualified  to  observe  and  to  report 
what  they  observed,  came  in  contact  with  it  here  at  that  date. 
Examine  the  admirable  collections  of  paleolithic  and  neolithic 
remains  in  the  building  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia,  or  the  Brockway  collection  at  Hamilton  College,  or 
any  good  collection  anywhere,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
close  resemblance  between  the  stone  implements  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  eastern  continent  and  those  of  American  origin. 
Our  Stone  Age  is  recent.  A  large  number  of  facts  concerning  it 
are  within  our  reach.  We  can  know  these  facts,  if  we  will.  And 
American  facts,  in  this  field  of  research,  are  worth  far  more  than 
European  conjectures. 

I  am  using  this  case  of  the  Stone  Age  in  America  only  to  intro- 
duce and  illustrate  another  topic,  and  I  do  not  care  to  specify 
particulars ;  but  a  superficial  glance  at  the  facts  seems  to  promise 
conclusions  quite  different  from  those  now  held  by  many  as  to  the 
development  of  the  human  race.  For  instance,  the  mound- 
builders  were  workers  in  metals,  while  the  Iroquois  and  their  con- 
temporary tribes  were  not ;  that  is.  in  America  the  Bronze  Age 
preceded  the  Stone  Age,  or.  at  least,  an  Age  of  Bronze  preceded  an 
Age  of  Stone.  Again,  in  America  the  very  rudest  stone  implements 
are  known  to  have  been  in  current  use  at  the  same  time  with  im- 
plements more  skillfully  shaped;  that  is  to  say,  the  paleolithic 
ages  do  not  seem  to  have  been  separated  by  a  long'  interval  from 
from  the  neolithic.  Further,  it  is  certain  that  our  American  men 
of  the  Stone  Age  were  not  the  wolf-like  bipeds  that,  one  sees 
depicted  in  some  illustrated  works  on  these  subjects.  They  were 
an  agricultural  people.  They  had  a  commerce.  They  possessed 
many  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  They  had  poetry,  and  music, 
and  oratory.  Three  centuries  before  the  adopting  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  Iroquois  tribes  had  had  the  sagacity 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  government  that  was  essentially  a  federation 
of  states.  This  government  they  had  administered  for  more  than 
a  century  before  they  ceased  to  be  a  people  of  the  Stone  Age. 
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Other  illustrations  of  the  importance  of  American  historical 
studies,  arising  from  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  history  of  beginnings, 
might  be  drawn  from  our  local  Indian  traditions  and  legends. 
One  of  the  perplexing  problems  which  the  critical  historian  has  to 
solve,  is  the  determining  of  the  line  between  history  and  myth. 
Trace  back  the  story  of  Rome,  of  Greece,  of  Egypt,  of  Babylon, 
of  Scandinavia,  and  after  a  while  you  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of 
much  that  is  evidently  fabulous,  while  it  is  vexatiously  mingled 
with  much  that  is  possibly  historical.  The  attack  on  Christianity 
now  most  current  takes  the  form  of  a  claim  that  the  contents  of 
the  Bible  are  legendary  rather  than  historical.  Everywhere  the 
problem  is  how  to  separate  between  the  historical  traditions  con- 
cerning primitive  times,  and  the  myths  that  have  been  handed 
down  along  with  them. 

Here,  again,  America  has  some  advantages.  The  early  myths 
and  traditions  of  the  eastern  continent  were  long  ago  reduced  to 
writing,  and  have  become  hopelessly  modified  and  corrupted  by 
the  literary  use  that  has  been  made  of  them  by  successive  genera- 
tions of  uncritical  writers.  Many  of  the  American  traditions  we 
can  preserve,  if  we  will,  free  from  this  form,  at  least,  of  corruption. 
Our  aboriginal  tribes  had  both  their  myths  and  their  historical 
traditions.  It  is  yet  possible  to  put  many  of  these  on  record 
accurately  in  the  shape  in  which  they  have  been  handed  down 
orally,  or  by  picture-writing.  Whatever  other  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty there  may  be  in  them,  we  can  keep  them  free  from  the  par- 
ticular modes  of  uncertainty  which  are  most  puzzling  when  we  try 
to  study  the  materials  furnished  by  the  old  world.  Hence  they 
afford  some  special  advantages  for  distinguishing  myth  from  his- 
tory, and  investigating  the  relations  between  the  two. 

If  now  we  have  definitely  in  mind  this  especial  function  of 
American  historical  research,  we  are  ready  to  illustrate  it  still  fur- 
ther by  the  subject  properly  before  us:  Geographical  Proper 
Names  as  Monuments  of  History. 

Proper  names,  and  especially  the  proper  names  used  in  physical 
and  political  geography,  are  significant  as  repositories  of  historical 
fact.  In  the  earlier  events  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  for  instance, 
we  find  such  names  as  Kirjath-sepher.  book-city.  Kirjath-jearim, 
forest-cit\\  Kirjath-arba,  city  of  Arba.  or  city  of  four.  Each  of 
these  names  evidently  means  something ;  it  is  a  monument  corn- 
facts  or  events  connected  with   those  places. 
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A  large  proportion  of  all  that  we  know  in  regard  to  the  earliest 
movements  of  the  historic  races  of  men  is  recorded  in  the  lists  of 
proper  names  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  What  is  thus  true 
concerning  the  history  stated  in  the  Bible  is  true  in  all  ancient  his- 
tory. The  old  world  is  covered  with  these  chapters  of  history 
epitomized  in  the  proper  names  that  have  been  handed  down  from 
remote  antiquity.  But  what  are  the  contents  of  these  chapters  ? 
The  only  answers  we  can  make  have  a  large  element  of  conjecture 
in  them.  The  names  are  significant,  but  what  do  they  signify? 
They  mean  something,  if  we  could  only  be  sure  that  we  know  what 
they  mean. 

In  America,  in  most  instances,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  us  to 
open  the  seals  and  transcribe  the  contents  of  our  chapters  of  history 
of  this  sort.  We  know,  or  can  learn,  what  the  facts  are  of  which 
our  proper  names  are  the  monuments.  And  the  importance  of 
ascertaining  and  accurately  preserving  these  facts  is  not  at  all 
measured  by  that  of  the  facts  themselves.  If  the  facts  had  abso- 
lutely no  intrinsic  interest,  they  would  yet  be  of  value  as  contribu- 
ting to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
historical  science.  Men  are  just  now  busy  with  the  question  how 
human  history  began  on  the  earth.  On  the  strength  of  the  answer 
they  give  to  this  question  they  are  affirming  or  denying  the  histori- 
cal validity  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  all  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  not  merely  a  question  as  to  whether  we  know  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  concerning  what  once  occurred  on  this  planet : 
it  is  also  a  question  as  to  the  historical  basis  of  everything  in 
morals  and  religion.  If  we  could  unroll  the  tissues  of  fact  that 
have  been  rolled  up  and  stored  away  in  some  of  the  proper  names 
of  antiquity,  if  we  could  somehow  expand  again  the  history  that 
has  been  concentrated  into  these,  it  would  be  a  vast  help,  in  our 
study  of  these  questions.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  difficult  to  do 
this,  in  the  materials  furnished  in  the  older  civilizations.  There 
few  of  the  facts  survive,  except  the  names  themselves.  But  in 
America,  we  can  watch  this  process  of  packing  a  chapter  of  history 
into  a  geographical  appellation.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  dis- 
cover some  of  the  laws  by  which  the  process  is  governed.  It  is 
possible  that  our  study  of  the  packing  process,  may  so  show  us 
how  the  thing  is  done,  that  we  shall  thereby  be  enabled  to  unpack 
some  of  the  receptacles  of  this  sort  in  which  the  story  of  the  early 
ages  is  now  hidden.     At  all  events,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  instances 
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and  analogies  by  which  to  test  the  results  which  men  suppose 
themselves  to  be  reaching  in  regard  to  the  ancient  world. 

It  is  not  proposed,  in  this  paper,  to  do  any  work  of  this  sort' 
but  merely  to  indicate,  superficially,  of  course,  and  by  instances 
taken  almost  at  random,  some  of  the  possibilities  which  lie  open  in 
American  historical  research.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  answer 
our  purpose  well  enough  to  mention  names  just  as  they  are  now 
spelled  and  pronounced,  without  trying  to  be  at  all  critical.  Of 
course,  this  would  not  answer,  if  we  were  now  engaged  in  actual  re- 
search, instead  of  merely  indicating  certain  lines  where  research 
might  profitably  be  engaged  in.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  various 
spellings  through  which  our  Indian  names,  in  particular,  have 
passed,  are  numberless  and  arbitrary,  and  that  the  present  form  in 
which  we  find  such  a  name,  may  be  very  different  from  its  true 
form.  We  are  also  aware  that  a  large  proportion  of  what  we  re- 
ceive as  aboriginal  proper  names  are  in  strictness  not  proper  names 
at  all,  but  descriptive  phrases.  Yet  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  we  may 
neglect  these  differences,  for  the  results  we  are  now  seeking  would 
not  be  affected  by  them. 

We  need  to  limit  our  range,  however,  to  some  geographical 
boundary,  and  we  may  as  well  take  for  our  limits  those  of  the  an- 
cient country  of  the  Iroquois.  Perhaps  one  will  get  the  best  idea 
of  this  region  if  he  will  look  on  the  map  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  notice  the  chain  of  small  lakes  which  empty  themselves 
into  Lake  Ontario  through  the  Oswego  river.  Most  of  these 
lakes  still  bear  the  old  Indian  names,  as  the  Oneida,  the  Onon- 
daga, the  Otisco,  the  Skaneateles,  the  Owasco,  the  Cayuga,  the 
Seneca,  the  Keuka,  the  Canandaigua.  These  lakes,  with  the  group 
west  of  them,  which  empty  through  the  Genesee  river,  are  com- 
monly long  from  north  to  south,  and  narrow  from  east  to  west, 
the  Oneida  being  the  most  remarkable  exception.  They  are  so 
placed  that  they  crossbar  the  State  with  strips  of  silver.  On  these 
lakes  and  the  tributary  and  neighboring  streams,  lived  the  Iroquois. 
Their  northern  frontier  was  Lake  Ontario.  Their  boundaries  in 
other  directions  were  undetermined.  In  1609,  Champlain  found 
them  as  far  east  as  the  lake  which  bears  his  name.  During  that 
century  they  pushed  their  conquests  westward  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  Mississippi.  But  their  centre  of  population  was  on  the  lakes 
just  mentioned.  Their  capital  was  at  the  salt  marshes  of  Onon- 
daga, where  the  city  of  Syracuse   now  stands.     The  capital  of  the 
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confederacy  was  also  that  of  the  central  tribe,  the  Onondagas. 
To  the  east  of  them  lived  two  of  the  five  tribes,  the  Oneidas  and 
the  Mohawks.  To  the  west  lived  the  other  two  tribes,  the  Cayugas 
and  the  Senecas. 

This  region  of  country  is  not  mountainous,  and  has  few  interest- 
ing features  of  scenery  except  its  many  and  beautiful  lakes.  But 
it  is  quite  remarkable  as  a  watershed.  Two  brooks  crossed  the 
farm  of  ninety  acres  near  Vernon  Centre,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y..  on 
which  the  present  writer  lived  when  a  boy.  One  of  these  brooks 
sought  the  Atlantic  through  the  Oneida  river,  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  other  through  the  Oriskany,  the  Mo- 
hawk and  the  Hudson.  Half  a  day's  walk  to  the  south  would 
have  brought  him  to  springs  which  emptied  through  the  Chenango 
into  the  Susquehanna,  and  a  little  longer  journey  to  the  southeast 
to  those  which  fed  the  Delaware.  In  a  similar  fashion  there  are 
points  in  the  western  part  of  the  old  Iroquois  country,  in  which  it 
would  be  only  a  slight  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  drop  of  rain 
falling  on  a  boulder  would  have  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it 
would  start  for  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  way  of 
the  western  tributaries  of  the  Susquehanna,  or  by  way  of  the 
streams  that  flow  through  the  Allegheny,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  are  the  width  of  a  continent  apart;  but  the 
adventurer  of  the  seventeenth  century  might  have  reached  the 
Iroquois  country,  or  at  least  its  frontiers,. by  ascending  either  of 
them,  or  any  one  of  at  least  three  great  rivers  that  empty  into  the 
ocean  between  them. 

Within  the  limits  thus  indicated,  let  us  now  glance  at  certain 
classes  of  geographical  names. 

We  begin  with  names  which  properly  belong  to  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  though  most  of  them  have  also  come  to  be 
used  to  designate  neighboring  towns  or  counties  or  states.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  fresh  water  names  that  are  pronounced  with  the 
rounded  mouth.  Owego,  Otego.  Otsego,  Oswego,  Otisco.  Owasco, 
Ontario.  You  would  know.,  without  asking,  that  the  last  is  the 
name  of  a  sounding  inland  sea,  while  the  others  designate  dimpled 
little  lakes,  and  small  sparkling  streams.  Compare  with  these,  the 
names  which  begin  or  end  with  the  o  sound,  instead  of  doing  both, 
Geneseo.  Buffalo.  Skenando,  Oneida,  Oneonta.  Chittenango.  Add 
the  names  that  now  end  in  the  sound  of  ee%  accented  or  otherwise. 
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Genesee,  Erie,  Honeoye,  Oriskan'y,  Oswegatchie  and  the  like. 
Contrast  with  these  some  of  the  rugged,  growling  names,  such  as 
Cattaraugus.  Skaneateles,  or  the  short,  sharp  Mohawk.  Mohonk. 
Observe  the  many  names  that  begin  with  the  syllable  can.  as  Can- 
nada,  Canajoharie.  Canandaigua,  Canadaia.  Canoga,  Canastota 
and  the  like.  Or  look  at  the  line  of  names  ending  in  gan  or  can, 
which  stretches  from  the  great  lakes,  along  the  line  of  travel  now 
occupied  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad  and  its  affiliated  west- 
ern roads, — a  line  of  travel  which  was  relatively  as  important  two 
hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day,  although  the  conveyances  then 
were  canoes  and  moccasins  instead  of  steamers  and  Wagner  and 
Pullman  coaches, — Waukegan.  Cheboygan.  Michigan.  Allegan, 
Mohegan:  These  are  enough  for  specimens.  If  our  discussion 
depended  in  any  degree  on  accuracy  in  minute  points,  we  should 
need  to  subject  each  of  these  names  to  historical  and  grammatical 
examination,  and  we  should  find  that,  under  such  examination, 
the  character  of  many  .of  them  would  materially  change.  But  we 
need  not  do  this,  for  the  purpose  now  in  hand ;  we  may  take  the 
names  as  we  find  them. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  numerous  they  are.  Notice  how  varied 
and  unlike  they  are.  Study  the  location  of  them.  It  becomes 
evident  that  we  have  here  the  monuments  of  a  race  that  formerly 
inhabited  the  country — a  race  whose  vocabulary  was  so  large  that 
they  must  either  have  had  a  literature,  or  else  have  spoken  many 
different  languages  (the  latter,  of  course,  being  the  fact);  a  race 
which  had  strong  local  attachments,  and  yet  which  wandered  far 
and  wide,  inhabiting  the  whole  continent,  even  though  it  numbered 
but  a  few  thousands:  a  race  which  had  distant  commerce,  and 
division  of  labor:  a  race  which  had  already  discovered  the  great 
natural  highways  from  the  interior  to  the  Atlantic:  a  race  which, 
whatever  else  be  true  of  it.  had  an  evident  appreciation  of  many 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  beauty  and  of  sublimity  in 
natural  scenery. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  turn  to  the  country  just  east  of  that 
of  the  Iroquois.  We  find  an  entirely  different  set  of  names  cling- 
ing especially  to  the  oldest  towns  and  to  the  headlands  of  the  one 
navigable  river.  Catskill,  Cobleskill,  Peekskill-  Rensselaer,  Schenec- 
tady, Schoharie,  Amsterdam,  Schaghticoke — Dutch  names  and 
Indian  names  spelled  with  a  Dutch  superfluity  of  palatals  and 
uther  consonants — existing   thickly  where  they  exist,  but  stopping 
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abruptly  before  they  reach  the  head  waters  of  the  Mohawk — how 
distinctly  they  label  the  map  of  the  country  with  the  fact  and  the 
extent  of  the  original  European  settlement  of  it  by  traders  and 
farmers  from  Holland. 

But  while  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  Dutch,  the  river  itself  goes 
by  the  English  name  of  Hudson.  The  steamer  which  stops  at  all 
the  Dutch  landings  along  the  shore,  yet  brings  you  from  the  ter- 
minal- metropolis  of  New  York  to  the  other  terminal  city  of 
Albany.  Then  as  you  go  through  and  beyond  the  circle  of  names 
that  came  from  Holland,  you  find  Waterford  and  Watertown  and 
Waterville.  Gilbertsville,  Summerville,  Knoxboro,  Sangerfield.  Oak- 
field,  Bloomfield.  Deerfield,  Johnstown,  Whitestown,  Youngstown, 
Farmington,  Binghamton,  Oaks  Corners,  Five  Corners,  Smithville 
Flats,  YVeedsport,  Gasport.  Middleport.  How  could  it  be  more 
plainly  indicated  that  an  English  population  came  in  after  the 
Dutch,  supplanted  the  latter  on  the  great  river  and  its  termini  of 
navigation,  and  pushed  their  settlements  into  and  through  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois? 

But  the  traveler  passing  through  these  various  villes,  and  boros, 
and  tons ;  and/^r/j-,  and  forks,  and  fiats,  and  comers,  and  fords,  and 
fields  must  also  pass,  particularly  when  he  reaches  the  region  now 
known  as  Central  New  York,  such  places  as  Ilion,  Utica,  Rome, 
Verona,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  Brutus,  Pompey,  Cato.  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Tully,  Fabius,  Junius,  Sempronius,  Ithaca,  Ovid,  Marcellus, 
Athens,  Sparta,  Camillus,  Romulus,  Hannibal.  The  familiar  story 
is  that  they  kept  a  classical  dictionary  at  the  land  office,  and  went 
to  it  for  names,  Avhenever  there  was*  a  new  settlement  to  be  named. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  this  classical  dictionary  is  legendary,  and 
is  chiefly  important  to  my  purpose  this  evening,  because  it  is 
legendary.  It  exemplifies  one  of  the  natural  processes  of  the 
human  imagination,  a  process  which  is  sure  to  emerge,  when  favor- 
able conditions  offer.  Given  certain  noticeable  phenomena,  with 
no  known  explanation  at  hand,  and  the  imagination  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  create  an  explanation.  Then  if  the  explanation  has  some- 
thing of  verisimilitude,  it  will  be  apt  after  a  while  to  pass  current 
for  fact.  Probably  somebody  invented  this  land  office  classical  diction- 
ary, originally  as  a  jest,  though  it  has  been  very  generally  accepted 
as  a  fact.  What  was  done  in  this  case,  has  been  done  in  many 
cases.  In  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  origin  of  geographical 
names,  it  is  not  always   easy   to   distinguish    legend    from    history. 
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We  may  be  pretty  sure,  however,  that  most  of  our  Greek  and  Latin 
towns  were  named  by  the  settlers,  and  not  by  land  office  employes. 
The  names  are  the  monuments  of  certain  conditions  of  public  feeling 
among  the  earlier  settlers  of  this  region.  These  men  had  a  strong 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  higher  education.  They  not  only 
planted  a  church  in  every  community,  and  a  school  house  beside  it' 
but  they  planted  a  classical  academy  in  every  prominent  village. 
Most  of  the  educational  institutions  they  founded  have  now  either 
been  absorbed  into  the  State  system  or  crushed  out  of  existence 
by  State  competition :  we  are  apt  to  think  of  them  as  living  in  rude 
and  uncultivated  times:  possibly  there  is  an  element  of  grotesque  - 
ness  in  the  methods  in  which  they  manifested  their  appreciation  of 
classical  culture :  but  the  appreciation  itself  was  genuine,  -and  these 
monuments  of  it  will  not  soon  vanish. 

Another  layer  of  names  rests  upon  these,  though  mingled  with 
them.  To  a  considerable  extent  it  comprises  the  names  of  the 
newer  counties,  towns,  and  other  political  divisions.  The  eye  falls 
at  random  on  Madison.  Jefferson,  Washington.  Steuben,  DeKalb. 
Schuyler,  Marcy,  Cortland,  Kirkland,  Livingston,  Herkimer. 
Hamilton,  Yates,  Clinton  and  Pulaski.  We  have  in  these  names 
the  testimonial  that  the  filling  up  of  this  country  was  contempora- 
neous with  stirring  events,  and  that  the  settlers  delighted  to  honor 
the  men  who  made  themselves  conspicuous  as  leaders  in  them. 

In  discussing  other  points  we  shall  have  occasion  further  to  illus- 
tate  the  value  of  geographical  names  as  materials  for  history.  We 
shall  especially  have  occasion  to  notice  how  easy  it  is  to  misread 
history  of  this  sort,  and  how  needful  it  is,  therefore,  to  guard  against 
erroneous  conclusions.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  al- 
ready see  that  the  history  wrapped  up  in  such  things  is  genuine 
history.  Inscribed  statues  and  columns  and  obelisks  and  pyramids 
and  temples  are  not  more  real  historical  monuments  than  the 
names  which  have  become  affixed  to  the  various  physical  and  politi- 
cal divisions  of  a  country. 

In  mentioning  the  aboriginal  proper  names,  we  have  thus  far 
purposely  avoided  one  large  class,  namely,  those  in  which  the  broad 
a  sound  predominates,  Caughnewaga,  Sauquedaga,  Onondaga. 
Saratoga,  Canaseraga,  Niagara,  and  the  like.  Some  one  has  called 
the  Iroquois  "the  Romans  of  America."  By  a  curious  coincidence 
there  is  a  strange  resemblance  between  many  of  the  aboriginal 
names  in  Central  New  York,  and  the  neighboring  names  which 
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came  from  classical  sources.  How  could  one  be  expected  to  know 
that  Ithaca  and  Utica  come  to  us  through  the  Latin,  while  Seneca 
is  an  aboriginal  name  ?  Since  Aurora  is  only  a  naturalized  citizen, 
what  right  has  Tuscarora  to  be  counted  as  native  born?  Do 
Verona  or  Geneva  or  Bellona  sound  any  more  classical  than 
Canoga  or  Osceola  ?  You  might  pretty  safely  say  to  any  one : 
"  What  a  fine  old  Indian  name  Cazenovia  is,"  and  only  one  man 
in  a  hundred  would  be  able  to  reply  :  -k  Cazenovia  is  not  an  old 
Indian  name,  but  a  corruption  from  the  modern  Italian."  What  is 
there  in  the  sound  of  Cato  or  Cicero  to  distinguish  them  from  all 
the  native  names  that  end  in  o  ? 

If  all  sources  of  history  for  this  region  were  blotted  out.  except 
the  proper  names,  would  not  someone  find  it  easy  to  reconstruct 
the  history,  in  outline  at  least,  from  the  proper  names  alone? 
Starting  from  the  unmistakably  Latin  character  of  the  names  that 
come  from  the  Latin  dictionary,  noticing  that  these  are  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Roman  names  of  the  historic  period,  but  are 
evidently  of  later  date  than  the  names  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  country,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  prove  that  the  Iroquois  were 
the  original  Italians,  and  that  they  had  given  names  to  our  lakes 
and  streams  long  before  some  of  them  migrated  to  Europe,  and 
became  the  ancestors  of  the  Romans.  Possibly  such  names  as 
Rochester,  Worcester.  Lancaster  might  be  regarded  as  confirma- 
tory of  this  theory,  as  indicating  the  localities  where  these  primi- 
tive Italians  had  their  camps,  and  developed  the  rudiments  of  that 
military  discipline  which,  later,  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the 
world.  Absurd  as  such  theories  would  be,  the  evidence  for  them 
would  be  quite  as  abundant  and  conclusive  as  that  on  which  some 
of  the  men  of  the  Roger  Wendover  and  Robert  Elsmere  type 
have  built  up  their  substitutes  for  the  facts  testified  to  by  Livy. 
and  Herodotus,  and  Moses.  The  fact  is.  that  every  Greek  and 
Roman  syllable  in  our  American  proper  names  is  a  monument  of 
Greek  or  Roman  history:  but  without  some  aid  from  external  evi- 
dence, we  cannot  always  tell  which  syllables  are  really  Greek  and 
Roman,  and  much- of  the  history  they  embody  is  history  that  was 
transacted  on  other  continents,  ages  before  the  names  were  brought 
to  America. 

These  names,  therefore,  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  principle 
that  we  need  to  be  careful  when  we  try  to  translate  from  proper 
names  the  historv  that   is   in   them.      But   thev  may  also  serve  an 
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other  purpose.  To  this  group  of  words,  sonorous  with  the  broad 
,/  sound,  belongs  the  best  known  of  all  the  Iroquois  names,  that  of 
Hiawatha.  This  name  is  now  attached  to  a  little  island  in  the 
Susquehanna,  between  Owego  and  Binghamton.  But  it  is  also 
the  property  of  all  English  readers  who  love  the  memory  of  our 
poet  Longfellow. 

In  the  poem  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  in  the  writings  of  School- 
craft and  others,  from  which  the  poet  drew  as  his  sources,  we  have 
the  mythical  legend  of  Hiawatha.  In  the  writings  of  Morgan, 
Hale,  and  others,  we  have  authentic  accounts  of  the  historical 
legends  concerning  Hiawatha.  The  problem  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  history  and  legend  is  just  now  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  problems  of  historical  and  ethnological  in- 
vestigation. For  the  purposes  of  this  problem,  the  case  of  Hia- 
watha is  typical  and  representative,  and  is  of  peculiar  importance. 
In  particular,  if  anyone  will  take  the  myth  of  Hiawatha,  either  in 
its  modified  form  as  given  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  or  in  the  most 
original  form  in  which  he  can  find  it,  and  will  try  to  infer  from  it 
what  were  the  historical  facts  on  which  it  was  based,  and  will  then 
compare  his  inferences  with  the  actual  traditions,  he  will  convince 
himself  of  the  wide  difference  there  is  between  accounting  for  a 
legend  by  the  facts,  when  we  know  the  facts,  and  reconstructing 
the  facts  out  of  the  myth  itself.  The  former  is  easy.  The  latter 
is  one  of  the  most  precarious  of  historical  processes. 

When  we  go  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  study  the 
history  of  the  Iroquois  in  their  contact  with  European  civilization' 
and  Roman  Christianity — with  French  explorers  and  Jesuit  mission- 
aries— we  shall  again  reach  interesting  results  if  we  throw  ourselves 
upon  the  trail  marked  by  the  existing  proper  names.  Certain  signs 
of  the  French  occupation  are  conspicuous  by  their  presence,  and 
others,  perhaps,  even  more  significant  by  their  absence. 

Just  north  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  the  old  French  names  are 
very  abundant,  and  particularly  the  names  that  are  strongly  Roman 
Catholic  in  their  associations,  Quebec,  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal,  St. 
Clair,  St.  Catherine's  and  the  like.  South  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
the  northeast  of  what  was  properly  the  Iroquois  country,  is  a  group 
«>f  similar  names.  Among  these,  that  of  Lake  Champlain  stands 
by  itself.  It  commemorates  the  discovery  of  that  body  of  water 
by  Samuel  de  Champlain  in  1609,  and  a  long  series  of  exploits  by 
this  heroic  French  pioneer,  from  1603  to  1632.     Again,  if  you  fol- 
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low  the  great  lakes  west,  and  then  follow  any  of  the  watercourses 
southward  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  you  find  a  vast  abundance  of  these 
traces.  In  the  spelling  of  the  Indian  names,  appears  the  French 
ck,  pronounced  as  s/i,  as  in  Chicago.  Michigan.  We  find  the 
French  termination  ois  or  oit,  as  in  Detroit,  Illinois.  We  find  the 
names  ending  in  a  broad  a  sound,  spelled  with  final  s  or  <r,  as 
Mackinac,  Arkansas.  We  find  the  French  St.  Louis  in  Louisville, 
Louisiana,  St.  Louis.  There  are  specific  French  names  every- 
where, La  Prairie,  Terre  Haute,  Le  Sueur,  Fond  du  Lac.  La  Salle, 
Marquette,  Charlevoix.-  And  when  we  reach  these  three  names. 
we  reach  the  historical  sources  of  them  all.  The  history  of  the 
early  French  explorers  in  America,  and  that  of  the  early  French 
missionaries,  has  never  yet  been  adequately  written,  though  Park- 
man,  Shea,  Hawley,  and  other  distinguished  men  have  made  con- 
tributions to  it.  Marquette,  1667-1675,  La  Salle,  1669-1687, 
Charlevoix,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  other  French- 
men whom  they  represent,  have  left  French  marks  scattered  all  over 
America,  and  impressed  on  her  lakes,  rivers,  and  political  divisions, 
more  indelibly  than  they  could  have  been  chiseled  in  stone  or  cast 
in  brass. 

In  these  names,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Roman  saints  are  especially 
commemorated.  We  might  plausibly  infer  that  the  early  French 
adventurers  were  men  of  religious  proclivities;  many  of  them,  per- 
haps, missionaries.  The  inference  would  be  true  to  fact.  The 
year  1608,  in  which  Quebec  was  founded,  is  commonly  assigned  as. 
the  date  of  the  organizing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  among 
our  northern  American  tribes.  This  is  practically  the  beginning 
of  French  settlement  in  North  America,  though  Canada  had  then 
for  a  long  time  been  nominally  a  French  colony.  Whatever  the 
differences  between  the  two  religions,  the  religious  element  was  as 
marked  in  the  settlement  of  Canada  as  it  was  in  that  of  New 
England: 

With  this  start,  our  investigations  among  the  proper  names  might 
easily  follow  the  wildest  imaginable  course.  All  over  the  Iroquois 
country,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  the  French  names  abound.  We 
have  Fayette,  La  Fayette,  Orleans,  Dunkirk,  Vernon,  Paris, 
Rochelle,  Chaumont,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Le  Roy,  and  a  multitude 
of  others.  Had  we  no  evidence  except  the  names,  it  would  be 
natural  to  infer  that  each  of  them  is  a  monument  of  early  French 
settlement,    and    of   Roman   Catholic    missionary   zeal.      Nothing 
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«  ould  be  more  mistaken.  Rochelle  comes  to  America  through 
Huguenot  channels,  and  commemorates  undying  opposition  to  the 
Roman  church.  Vernon,  perhaps,  .went  to  England  with  the  Nor- 
mans, and  migrated  to  Central  New  York  as  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lish Admiral.  The  larger  number  of  the  existing  French  names 
are  the  monuments  of  the  heroes  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  or  of 
some  early  speculator  in  land,  or  of  some  settler's  geographical 
fancy. 

Learning  these  facts,  a  historical  inquirer  would  be  tempted  at 
once  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  for  some  reason  the  French  ex- 
plorers and  missionaries  avoided  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  In 
confirmation  of  this  he  would  note,  not  merely  the  absence  of  the  old 
French  names  from  that  country,  but  the  presence  of  them  in  many 
quarters  as  soon  as  you  cross  the  frontiers.  They  abound  in  north- 
eastern New  York:  for  example,  from  Lake  Champlain  westward 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  many  of  them  unmistakably  Roman.  Catholic, 
and  affiliated  with  the  Canadian  names  across  the  river.  He 
might  naturally  infer  that  the  Iroquois  borders  were  those  of  the 
French  and  Jesuit  influence,  that  they  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try northeast  of  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  of  the  chain  of  the  great 
lakes,  but  that  they  left  the  five  nations  to  other  influences.  But 
this  inference  would  be  mistaken  at  every  point.  There  were  no 
early  Roman  missions  at  all  in  that  northeastern  country.  The 
Roman  missions  which  flourished  there  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  missions  among  the  Iroquois  who  had 
then  migrated  thither;  and  of  all  the  early  Jesuit  missions  in  North 
America,  those  in  the  heart  of  the  Iroquois  country  itself  were  counted 
most  important,  were  most  fully  and  ably  manned,  and  were  most 
persistently  maintained.  The  history  of  that  country  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  the  history  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  and  the  French  explorers  in  it. 

If  we  look  once  more  at  the  geographical  names,  however,  we 
shall  identify  those  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  the  real  monu- 
ments of  the  history  of  early  events.  French  spellings  are  found 
in  such  instances  as  Chautauqua,  Chemung,  Chenango,  in  the 
name  Iroquois  itself,  in  Irondequoit  Bay.  The  name  Frontenac, 
as  applied  to-  the  one  little  island  in  the-  Cayuga  Lake,  may  be 
similarly  significant.  If  you  look  out  these  names  on  the  map, 
and  observe  how  they  are  located,  you  cannot  help  noticing  that 
they  mark  the  various  canoe  routes  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
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Iroquois  country  toward  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  on  the 
Allegheny  river,  and  therefore  toward  that  great  natural  centre  of 
commerce  and  influence  which  was  once  called  Fort  DuQuesne. 
and  is  now  called  Pittsburgh.  We  have  in  this  the  key  to  the 
whole  problem.  These  instances  point  to  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish lines  of  French  trading  posts,  French  forts.  French  Roman 
Catholic  missions  and  .French  alliances  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Ohio  river,  thus  confining  the  English  and  Protestant  possession 
of  the  country  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  middle  Atlantic  coast, 
and  holding  for  France  and  the  Pope  all  the  rest  of  North 
America. 

The  attempt  thus  commemorated  was  important.  It  was  per- 
sisted in  for  nearly  two  centuries — from  the  time  of  tlie  earliest 
explorations  of  Champlain  to  that  of  the  last  of  the  so-called 
French  and  Indian  wars.  And  the  Roman  missionaries,  as  well 
as  the  explorers  and  the  statesmen,  were  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  success  of  the  attempt  depended  largely  on  the  establishment 
of  French  influence  in  the  regions  held  by  the  Iroquois.  Here, 
after  a  little,  they  concentrated  their  most  strenuous  efforts.  The 
first  Roman  missions  were  among  the  Abenaquis  in  Maine,  and 
among  the  Hurons  and  the  Algonquins  on  the  great  lakes.  But  as 
early  as  about  1640,  the  attention  of  the  Recollets  and  the  Jesuits 
had  been  turned  to  the  special  importance  of  the  Iroquois  coun- 
try. Their  missions  centered  at  Onondaga,  but  with  branches 
among  the  Mohawks.  Oneidas.  Cayugas  and  Senecas.  For  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  pub- 
lished in  185  1,  Mr.  John  M.  Shea  furnished  a  list  of  twenty-three 
Jesuit  Fathers  who  labored  at  these  stations  between  1640  and  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  They  had  attend- 
ants and  assistants,  the  counting  of  whom  would  largely  increase 
the  number.  They  were  men  of  enterprise  and  ability.  They 
had  whatever  resources  the  power  of  the  world-wide  Jesuit 
order  could  command.  They  maintained  their  work  with  varying 
success  until,  in  17  11.  France,  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  formally 
relinquished  to  England  all  her  claims  to  the  Iroquois  country. 
Even  then  they  did  not  cease  their  exertions,  although  with  this 
treaty  the  missions  in  the  Iroquois  country  itself  came  to  an  end. 
The  Sulpitians  Francis  Picquet  and  Pierre  de  la  Garde,  from  1748 
till  after  1760,  made  another  attempt  to  carry  out  the  old  French 
policy,    by    gathering    the    Iroquois    under    French     and    Roman 
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Citholie  influence  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  river,  where 
!«,  now  the  town  of  Ogdensburgh  ;  and  in  1769,  the  Jesuit  Anthony 
Gordon  founded  the  Iroquois  settlement  of  St.  Regis,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  river. 

In  this  instance  the  very  absence  of  French  proper  names  is 
significant,  when  coupled  with  the  French  spelling  of  the  old 
American  names.  There  had  been  a  time  when  the  French 
names  and  the  names  of  Roman  saints  dotted  the  region  all  over. 
But  the  French  attempt  to  hold  the  country  proved  a  failure. 
The  English  captured  Fort  DuQuesne.  and  named  it  Fort  Pitt. 
What  they  did  at  Fort  DuQuesne  they  did  all  along  the  lines  of 
ancient  French  occupation.  The  old  names  were  mostly  effaced 
along  with  the  power  that  established  them.  But  the  services  of 
the  French  in  exploring  and  describing  the  country  remained  for 
the  benefit  of  their  successors.  And  many  of  the  old  names  of 
the  physical  features  of  the  country  continued  to  be  written  ard 
pronounced  in  such  a  way  as  to  perpetuate  the  fact  that  the 
Europeans  who  first  wrote  and  pronounced  them  were  French- 
men. 

This  paper  must  close  abruptly  at  this  point,  but  let  it  close, 
like  a  sermon,  with  a  practical  application.  It  is  the  business  of  a 
Historical  Society  to  collect  materials  for  history.  Some  of  these 
materials  exist  in  the  form  of  the  unrecorded  recollections  of  aged 
men  and  women;  some  in  the  shape  of  implements,  and  medals, 
and  trinkets  buried  in  Indian  graves:  some  in  the  form  of  old 
church  records  or  other  records:  some  in  rough  bundles  of  yellow 
correspondence  lying  neglected  in  somebody's  garret :  some  in 
queer  old  pamphlets  and  funny  little  old  newspapers.  Doubtless, 
history  will  never  become  so  completely  recorded  but  that  much  of 
it  will  still  be  accessible  only  in  the  form  of  fragments  like  these. 
He  who  takes  an  interest  in  preserving  these  fragments  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  harmless  dotard  amusing  himself,  but  as  one 
who  is  making  genuine  contributions  to  human  knowledge  and  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  And  among  the  various  classes  of  frag- 
mentary bits  of  historical  material  that  need  to  be  collected  and 
classified  and  made  available,  none  are  more  important,  none  more 
worthy  the  systematic  attention  of  the  men  and  the  organizations 
engaged  in  such  work  than  the  proper  names  of  the  mountains, 
valleys,  streams,  lakes,  cities,  counties,  streets,  institutions,  endow- 
ments, and  the  like,  existing  everywhere  around  us. 
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"In  treating  of  the  early  Governors  of  the  province  (of  New 
York)  I  must  caution  my  readers,"  says  Washington  Irving,  in  his 
" Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,"  -against  confounding 
them,  in  point  of  dignity  and  power,  with  those  worthy  gentlemen 
who  are  whimsically  denominated  Governors  in  this  enlightened 
republic, — a  set  of  unhappy  victims  of  popularity,  who  are,  in  fact, 
the  most  dependent,  hen-pecked  beings  in  the  community;  doomed 
to  bear  the  secret  goadmgs  and  corrections  of  their  own  party,  and 
the  sneers  and  revilings  of  the  whole  world  beside :  set  up  like  geese 
at  Christmas  holidays,  to  be  pelted  and  shot  at  by  every  whipster 
and  vagabond  in  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  the  Dutch  Governors 
enjoyed  that  uncontrolled  authority  vested  in  all  commanders  of 
distant  colonies  or  territories.  They  were,  in  a  manner,  absolute 
despots  in  their  little  domains,  lording  it,  if  so  disposed,  over  both 
law  and  gospel,  and  accountable  to  none  but  the  mother  country ; 
which  it  is  well  known  is  astonishingly  deaf  to  all  complaints 
against  its  Governors,  provided  they  discharge  the  main  duty 
of  their  station — squeezing  out  a  good  revenue.  This  hint  will  be 
of  importance  to  prevent  my  readers  from  being  seized  with  doubt 
and  incredulity,  whenever,  in  the  course  of  this  authentic  history, 
they  encounter  the  uncommon  circumstance  of  a  governor  acting 
with  independence,  and  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  multi- 
tude." 

The  State  of  New  York  is  great  in  her  memories  of  the  past 
and  in  her  hopes  of  the  future.  On  her  soil  was  fought  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world :  in  her  borders  Mows  unceasingly,  the 
mightiest  cataract  known  to  man.  and  to  the  battle-fields  of  the  civil 
war  she  sent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  armed  men.  New  York 
numbers  among  her  sons  by  birth  and  adoption  many  illustrious  citi- 
ezns,such  as  the  statesmen  Hamilton.  Jay,  Livingston.  Marcy,  Seward, 
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and  Silas  Wright,  and  the  authors  Bryant.  Cooper,  Halleck,  Irving 
and  Paulding.  She  has  given  four  chief  magistrates  to  the  country 
and  four  Vice-Presidents,  and  her  Governors  of  the  past  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years  have  included,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  as 
many  eminent  men  as  can  be  found  among  the  highest  officials  of 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  two  Clintons,  Jay,  Van  Buren.  Marcy,  Seward,  Wright,  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  Dickinson,  your  late  honored  president,  the  accomplished 
Seymour,  Samuel  Tilden.  and  John  A.  Dix,  the  soldier,  scholar  and 
statesman,  who  was  born  in  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  July  24, 
1798.  He  came  of  good  New  England  stock.  His  earliest  Ameri- 
can ancestor,  Anthony  Dix,  was  a  Puritan.  His  name  appears  in 
the  Plymoth  Records  in  1623  and  as  a  freeholder  in  163 1.  The 
Governor's  father.  Timothy  Dix,  Jr.,  was  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Boscawen  and  was  a  man  of  education  and  means.  In 
his  house  Webster  first  met  Grace  Fletcher  while  she  was  teaching, 
and  whom  he  afterwards  married.  The  elder  Dix  became  Lieut.  CoL  o  f 
the  14th  U.  S.  Infantry  and  died  during  the  second  war  with  England. 
Young  Dix  was  a  bright  and  unusually  intelligent  boy.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  the  oldest  classical 
school  in  New  England,  and  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
country,  numbering  among  its  pupils  such  men  as  Lewis  Cass 
Daniel  Webster.  Edward  Everett,  Jared  Sparks,  George  Bancroft, 
and  many  others  whom  all  Americans  delight  to  honor.  From 
Exeter,  Dix  was  sent  to  Montreal  College,  where  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  that  he  continued  to  cultivate  through  life,  and 
a  mastery  of  French  which  he  never  lost,  and  which  proved-  of 
great  service  to  him  in  later  years  when  representing  our  country 
at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  In  181 2,  he  was  appointed 
a  cadet  and  proceeding  to  Baltimore' aided  his  father,  Major  Dix 
and  also  pursued  his  studies  at  St.  Mary's  College.  In  18 13,  he 
he  was  commissioned  ensign  of  the  14th  U.  S.  Infantry  and  accom- 
panied his  regiment,  which  was  also  his  father's,  taking  part  in  the 
operations  of  that  year  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  Subsequently 
young  Dix  served  in  the  21st  U.  S.  Infantry  at  Fort  Constitution, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  became  second  lieutenant  in  March, 
1 814,  was  adjutant  to  Coi.  John  D.  B.  Walback,  and  in  August  was 
transferred  to  the  Third  U.  S.  Artillery.  In  1819,/he  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  then  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Military  Department  and  stationed  at  Brownsville,  where 
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he  studied  law.  and  later,  under  the  guidance  of  William  Wirt,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  spent  several 
winters  with  the  General.  In  1826,  Dix,  who  had  recently  mar- 
ried, was  sent  as  special  messenger  to  the  Court  of  Denmark,  Mrs. 
Dix  accompanying  him,  and  having  transacted  the  business  at 
Copenhagen,  they  spent  several  months  in  foreign  travel  before  re- 
turning home.  In  the  autumn  he  was  ordered  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  two  years  later,  having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
he  resigned  his  commission  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Cooperstown.  N.  V. 

And  here  I  will  introduce  an  anecdote  which  I  once  heard  Dix 
relate  of  Col.  John  McNeil,  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  and  lamed  for  life.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  a  martial  figure  and  six  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  he  and 
Winfield  Scott  being  the  tallest  officers  in  the  Army  at  that  time. 
Some  years  after  the  war  McNeil  was  in  Concord,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Legislature.  He  was  proud  of  his  lameness  and  supposed 
that  every  native  of  his  State  knew  how  it  happened.  While  walk- 
ing in  front  of  the  Capitol  a  new  member,  some  five  feet  high,  was 
presented  to  the  hero,  and  full  of  his  own  importance  said  in 
a  patronizing  manner.  "  I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir. 
how  did  you  get  hurt?  "  The  General  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  and  looking  down  with  supreme  contempt  upon  the  little 
law-maker  said,  "  I  fell  through  a  barn  floor,  you  damned  fool ! 
Did  you  never  read  the  history  of  the  late  war  ? '' 

In  1830,  Dix  removed  to  Albany,  having  been  appointed  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  State  by  Gov.  Enos  B.  Throop,  and  tlrree  years 
later  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  publishing-  during  this  period  numerous  reports  concerning 
the  schools,  and  also  an  important  pamphlet  in  relation  to  a  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  State.  He  became  a  member  of  the  -;  Albany 
Regency,"  who  practically  ruled  the  Democratic  party  of  that 
period.  Going  out  of  office  in  1840,  on  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he 
turned  to  literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  chief  editor  of  ••  The 
Northern  Light"  a  journal  of  high  literary  and  scientific  character 
which,  was  issued  for  three  years.  During  this  period  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  a  lead- 
ing member  of  that  body.  In  1843,  he  went  abroad  with  his 
family  and  spent  nearly  two  years  in  the  Island  of  Madeira  and  in 
Spain   and   Italy,   of  which  he   published  a  pleasant  account  in  a 
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volumn  entitled  "  A  Winter  in  Madeira  and  a  Summer  in  Spain 
and  Florence."  From  1845  to  l849<  L)i*  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  having  been  elected  as  Silas  Wright's  succes- 
sor. At  the  time  that  he,  Dix,  became  involved  in  the  Free-Soil 
movement  against  his  judgment  and  will  but  under  the  pressure  of 
influences  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  resist.  General  Dix 
always  regarded  the  Free-Soil  movement  as  a  serious  political  blun- 
der and  labored  to  heal  the  consequent  breach  in  the  Democratic 
party,  as  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  successive  administrations  of 
that  party  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 

In  1848,  Dix,  while  still  in  the  Senate,  was  nominated  by  the 
Free-Soil  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  Governor,  but  shared 
in  the  overwhelming  defeat  sustained  by  VanBuren  and  Adams,  the 
candidates  of  the  same  party  for  the  positions  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject I  may  here  introduce  a  paragraph  from  his  concluding  speech 
in  the  Senate,  where  his  career  was  a  highly  honorable  one.  He 
said  :  "  Mr.  President,  two  years  ago,  when  I  first  addressed  the 
Senate,  upon  this  subject,  under  the  instructions  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  said  that  by  no  instrumentality  of  hers  should  slavery 
be  carried  into  any  portion  of  this  continent  which  is  free.  I  re- 
peat the  declaration  now  :  by  no  act,  by  no  acquiescence  of  hers,  shall 
slavery  be  carried  where  it  does  not  exist.  I  said,  at  the  time, 
that  in  whatever  manner  the  question  should  be  settled,  if  it  should 
be  decided  against  her  views  of  justice  and  right,  her  devotion  to 
the  Union  and  to  her  sister  States  should  remain  unshaken  and 
unimpaired.  Speaking  in  her  name  and  for  the  last  time  within 
these  walls,  I  repeat  this  declaration  also.  She  does  not  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  disunion.  I  am  thankful  that  her  faith  is  also 
mine.  My  confidence  is  founded  upon  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  soil, 
and  whose  attachment  is  strong  in  proportion  to  their  close  com- 
munion with  it.  They  have  incorporated  with  it  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands.  It  has  given  them  back  wealth  and  health  and 
strength — health  to  enjoy  and  strength  to  defend  what  they  pos- 
sess. In  seasons  of  tranquility  and  peace  they  are  unseen — too 
often  perhaps  forgotten :  but  it  is  in  their  silent  and  sober  toil  that 
the  public  prosperity  is  wrought  out.  It  is  only  in  the  hour  of 
peril  that  they  come  forth  from  a  thousand  hills  and  valleys  and 
plains  to  sustain  with  strong  aims  the  country  they  have  made  pros- 
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perous.      In  them  the  Union  will  find  its  surest  protectors.     They 
are  too  virtuous  and  too  independent  to  be  corrupted.     They  are 
spread  over  too  broad  a  surface  for  the  work  of  seduction.     It  is 
in  towns  and  public  assemblies,  where  men  are  concentrated,  that 
the  tempter  can  with  more  assurance  sit  down,  as  of  old,  in  the  guise 
of  friendship,  and  whisper  into  the  unsuspecting  or  willing  ear,  the 
lesson  of  disobedience  and  treachery.      From  this  danger  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  secure.     And  let  us  be  assured  they  will 
never  permit  the  banner  which  floats  over  them  at  home,  and  car- 
ries their  name  to  every  sea,   to  be   torn  down   either  by  internal 
dissension  or  external  violence.     Such  is  my  firm,  my  unalterable 
conviction.      But.   if   I   am  mistaken   in  all  this — if  the  spangled 
field  it  bears  aloft  is  destined  to  be  broken  up — then  my  prayer 
will  be,  that  the  star  which  represents  New  York  in  the  constella- 
tion of  States  may  stand  fixed  until  every  other  shall  have  fallen." 
General  Dix  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  canvass  which 
elected  P  ranklin  Pierce  and  it.  may  possibly  be  within  the  recollec- 
tion  of  many   persons  in   this  audience,    that  he   made  a   ringing 
speech  in  your  beautiful  city,   October  13,    1852.      He  was  invited 
to  fill  the  highest  post  in  Pierce's  cabinet,  but  the  place  was  given 
to  William  L.  Marcy.      Dix  accepted  the  assistant  treasurership  of 
New  York,  now  most  acceptably  filled  by  the  President  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  later  Pierce  obtained  the  General's  consent  to  be  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France,  but  the  nomination  was  never  sent  to 
the  Senate.      In  this   case  as   well  as   in  the   former  one,   intrigues 
were  set  on  foot  which  poor  Pierce  had  not  the  strength  of  charac- 
ter to  resist,  and  so  he  twice  committed  a  breach  of  faith  towards 
a  faithful  friend  and  a  most,  earnest  supporter.      In  the  contest  of 
1856,   Dix  advocated  the  election  of  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge 
with  voice  and  pen.  and  four  years  later  with  equal  earnestness  op- 
posed the  election  of  Mr.   Lincoln,   voting  for  Breckenridge  and 
Lane.      In    May.    i860,  after  the  defalcations   in   the    New  York 
Postotfice.    he    was  appointed    Postmaster,    and   in    the    following 
January,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  leading  bankers  and  financiers 
of  the  country.   Dix  was  appointed   Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
President   Buchanan,  holding  the  office  until  the  close  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  filling  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  and  advantage 
of  the  country.      His  appointment  immediately  relieved  the  govern- 
ment  from  a  financial  deadlock,   gave  it   the  funds   that  it  needed 
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but  had  previously  failed  to  obtain,  and  produced  a  general  confi- 
dence in  its  stability. 

When  General  Dix  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary,  there  were 
two  revenue  cutters  at  New  Orleans,  and  fearing  they  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Secessionists,  he  ordered  them  to  New  York. 
The  captain  of  the  Mc  Clelland,  after  consulting  with  the  disloyal 
collector  of  New  Orleans,  refused  to  obey  the  order  sent  through 
an  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  whereupon  Dix  telegraphed : 
*•  Tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  arrest  Captain  Breshwood,  assume 
command  of  the  cutter,  and  obey  the  order  I  sent  through  you. 
If  Captain  Breshwood,  after  arrest,  undertakes  to  interfere  with  the 
command  of  the  cutter,  tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  consider  him 
as  a  mutineer,  and  treat  him  accordingly.  If  any  one  attempt  to 
haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot."  The  pub- 
lication of  this  famous  dispatch,  of  which  the  original  may  be  seen 
later  in  the  evening,  created  a  profound  impression  throughout  the 
North,  not  unlike  some  of  those  stirring  sentences  sent  by  General 
Grant  from  the  battle-fields  of  the  South.  *k  Shoot  him  on  the  spot  " 
is  likely  to  live  as  long  as  the  immortal  words  of  the  dying  Law- 
rence: "  Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  With  the  celebrated  dispatch 
1  this  morning  received  the  following  note  : 

Trinity  Rectory,  Jan.  13,  1890. 

My  Dear  General : — With  a  confidence  by  which  you  ought  to  be  compli- 
mented, yet  with  a  solicitude  which  I  cannot  describe,  I  now  entrust  to  your  care 
the  original  dispatch.  May  your  journey  be  prosperous  !  May  you  and  the 
document  return  unscathed  !  Very  truly  yours, 

Gen.  Jas.  Grant  Wilson.  Morgan  Dix. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  General  Dix  took  an 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Union  Defence  Committee, 
and  was  its  first  president ;  he  also  presided  at  the  greatest  meeting 
of  that  period,  held  in  Union  Square,  New  York.  April  24,  186 1. 
On  President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops,  he  organized  and  sent 
to  the  field  seventeen  regiments,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
four  Major-Generals  of  the  New  York  State  forces.  In  June  fol- 
lowing, Dix  was  commissioned  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and 
ordered  to  Washington  to  command  the  Arlington  and  Alexandria 
Department.  By  misrepresentation  and  successful  political  in- 
trigue, this  disposition  was  changed,  and  he  was  sent  in  July  to 
Baltimore  as  commander  of  the  Department  of  Maryland,  which 
was  then   considered  a  post  of  comparative  unimportance ;  but,  in 
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the  defeat  of  the  Federal  forces  at  Bull  Run,  matters  changed; 
Maryland  became  for  the  time  the  centre  and  key  of  the  national 
position,  and  it.  was  mainly  through  General  Dix's  energetic  and 
judicious  measures  that  the  city  and  State  were  prevented  from 
joining  the  Confederate  cause.  As  illustrating  his  sagacity  as  a 
statesman  and  his  firmness  as  a  soldier,  I  may  mention  that  at  the 
time  when  it  was  expected  that  a  terrible  outbreak  was  about  to 
occur  in  Baltimore,  it  was  rumored  that  in  such  an  event  he  would 
shell  the  town,  and  a  deputation  of  leading  ladies  went  to  Fort 
McHenry  to  remonstrate.  After  some  conversation  he  invited 
them  to  a  walk  around  the  walls.  When  the  General  came  to  the 
largest  gun  in  the  fort,  he  stopped,  and  said:  "Ladies,  there  will 
be  no  trouble  in  this  city  unless  it  is  created  by  persons  of  your 
social  position.  The  common  people  will  not  rise  until  they  see 
the  aristocracy  of  Baltimore  moving.  The  safety  of  the  town  and 
the  lives  of  its  citizens  are  therefore  substantially  in  your  hands. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  mounting  these  steps,  looking  over  the  top 
of  that  gun.  and  observing  the  place  to  which  it  points/'  The 
ladies  complied,  and  one  exclaimed,  "  It  points  to  Monument 
Square!"  "Yes."  said  Dix,  "and  I  must  now  inform  you  that  if 
there  should  be  an  uprising  in  Baltimore,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
try  and  put  it  down;  and  that  gim  is  the  first  that  I  shall  fire." 
There  was  no  rising  in  Baltimore. 

In  May,  1862,  General  Dix  was  relieved  from  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  Maryland,  and  ordered  to  Fortress  Monroe; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1863,  after  the  trouble  connected  with  the 
terrible  draft  riots,  he  was  sent  to  New  York  as  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  East,  and  was  continued  in  this  important  posi- 
tion until  his  resignation,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  four  years' 
war.  In  1866,  he  was  made  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  the  prelude  to  another  and  a  higher  appointment  during  the 
same  year,  that  of  Minister  to  France.  Among  the  many  Ameri- 
cans of  distinction  who  have  filled  that  high  office,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  of  the  number  have  done  so  with  more  honor  to 
themselves  and  their  country  than  John  A.  Dix.  His  character  as 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  his  great  experience  as  a  statesman, 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  French  language,  all  combined  to  fit 
him  for  the  position. 

In  1872,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  as 
a   Republican   by  a  majority  of  53,000,  and  while   holding   that 
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office  rendered  the  country  an  important  service  in  thwarting  the 
proceedings  of  the  inflationists  in  Congress,  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  strengthening  the  na- 
tional administration  in  its  opposition  to  them. 

In  the  oversight  of  the  militia  system  of  the  State,  Dix  was 
thorough  and  keen.  He  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  a  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  military  matters  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
old  soldier.  Under  his  administration  the  National  Guard  of 
New  York  received  important  benefits.  Rifle  practice  was  brought 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  general  efficiency  and 
discipline  of  the  force  greatly  advanced. 

As  regards  the  State  finances,  the  Governor's  course  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  To  no  subject  had  he  given  greater 
attention  during  a  long  life,  and  on  none  had  he  more  decided 
convictions.  On  these  points  he  was  as  firm  as  his  Dutch  pre- 
decessor, the  stubborn  Stuyvesant,  or  as  he  was  called,  -;  hard- 
headed  Peter.'* 

In  addition  to  several  minor  items  of  debt  extinguished  under 
the  administration  of  Governor  Dix,  reference  should  be  made  to 
reductions  in  the  State  expenditure  effected  by  means  of  Con- 
stitutional amendments.  Of  these  three  were  secured — one 
reforming  the  system  of  canal  management,  a  second  reforming 
the  system  of  State  prisons,  and  a  third  prohibiting  all  taxation 
for  canal  expenditures.  Large  savings  were  thus  effected:  but  the 
fruits  were  not  gathered  till  a  later  day,  and  the  credit  was  calmly 
assumed  by  the  persons  who  had  most  persistently  opposed  those 
beneficial  measures. 

On  a  renomination  in  1874,  Dix  was  defeated  in  consequence 
chierly  of  the  reaction  against  the  President  under  the  "  third  term 
panic,"  and  partly  owing  to  the  studious  apathy  of  several  promi- 
nent and  zealous  Republican  politicians  who  desired  his  defeat. 
The  office  of  Governor  was  filled  by  General  Dix  with  unsullied 
integrity,  such  as  had  characterized  his  conduct  in  all  the  many 
public  positions  which  he  had  held  during  the  previous  half  cen- 
tury, and  with  the  close  of  his  term  he  retired  to  private  life  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five  with  the  universal  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  still  in  the  possession  of  vigorous  mental  and  bodily 
health. 

During  his  long  and  busy  career  Dix  held  many  other  places  of 
importance.      In  1853,  he  was  elected  president  of  the    Mississippi 
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and  Missouri  Railway  Company,  and  ten  years  later  became  the 
first  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  1868,  also  filling  a  similar  place  for  a  few  months  in  1872 
to  the  Erie  Railway  Company.  He  was  for  thirty  years  a  vestry- 
man of  Trinity  Church  and  also  a  devout  member,  and  in  1872, 
he  became  comptroller  of  that  important  corporation,  and  was  fre- 
quently a  member  of  the  General  and  Diocesan  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  an  elegant  public  speaker,  expressing 
himself  with  force  and  felicity,  and  there  was  perhaps  no  orator  of 
his  time  who  was  more  frequently  called  upon  to  preside  and  speak 
on  great  occasions  than  John  A.  Dix.  As  already  mentioned  he 
presided  at  the  war  meeting  in  Union  Square  in  1861 ;  five  years 
later  he  delivered  the  address  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  by  the  Seventh  Regiment  to  its  members 
who  had  served  in  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  civil  war ;  and 
in  the  same  year,  by  invitation  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
he  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Winfield  Scott.  He 
presided  at  the  meeting  held  in  New  York  in  1871.  to  express  to 
United  Italy  the  sympathy  and  congratulations  of  the  American 
people  upon  the  emancipation  of  Rome  and  its  occupation  as  the 
future  capital  of  the  nation,  for  which  he  received  the  personal 
thanks  of  Victor  Emanuel.  When  in  the  same  year  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  visited  New  York,  General  Dix  was  asked  to  make  the 
address  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  Page's  picture  of 
Farragut  in  the  Mobile  fight,  intended  for  the  Emperor's  gallery, 
and  given  by  a  few  New  York  gentlemen  as  a  token  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  sympathy  shown  by  the  Russian  government  and 
people  during  the  civil  war,  and  in  recognition  of  the  courtesies 
extended  to  the  gallant  Admiral  and  his  companion  during  the 
then  recent  visit  of  the  American   squadron    to   Cronstadt. 

In  token  of  his  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  his  son 
by  General  Dix,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  him  the  Star  and  Cross 
of  the  Military  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  which  was  conferred  on  him 
at  his  New  York  residence  by  the  Russian  Consul,  in  the  presence 
of  a  few  guests,  November  5,  1872.  It  was  just  before  the  State 
election,  and  he  merrily  remark'  t\  in  reference  to  the  date  of  its 
receipt,  *'  I  think  this  the  most  appropriate  time,  for  if  I  should  be 
elected  Governor,  I  shall  be  able  to  wear  my  decoration  on  State 
occasions,  while,  if  I  am  defeated,  I  shall  have   it   to   console   my- 
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self  with.*'     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  once  wore  it.  but  put  it 
aside  with  many  other  heirlooms,  for  transmission  to  his  children. 

At  the  Centennial  celebration  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York.  July  4,  1S76.  the  General  was  again  called  on  to  pre- 
side. When  in  the  course  of  the  address  by  the  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  he  said  of  the  city  of  New  York.  "Its  leaders 
of  opinion  to-day  are  the  men — like  him  who  presides  in  our  as- 
sembly— "  the  applause  burst  out  instantaneously  and  was  so  pro- 
longed that  the  speaker  could  not  proceed,  but  stood  in  silence  for 
a  full  minute.  As  he  attempted  again  to  hnish  the  sentence  the 
applause  was  repeated,  and  baffled  him  anew.  At  last  the  Rev. 
Dr.  said.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  I  am  de- 
termined to  finish  the  sentence  if  it  takes  an  hour — •  whom  virtue 
exalts  and  character  crowns.""  Then  the  enthusiastic  applause  was 
repeated,  if  possible,  more  vigorously  than  before.  During  the 
same  year.  General  Dix  delivered  his  last  important  public  address, 
treating  his  subject,  the  -Political  and  Social  Evils  of  the  Day." 
in  a  vigorous  and  exhaustive  manner,  for  although  then  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  he  exhibited  no  sign  of  weakness  or  waning 
strength,  nor  gave  any  evidence  that  his  honored  career  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close. 

"  In  years  he  seemed,  but  not  impaired  by  years!  " 

At  the  close  of  the  address  Governor  Hoffman  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  seconded  by  another  New  York  Governor.  E.  D. 
Morgan,  who.  being  urged  to  speak,  said  he  was  no  orator  like  Dix. 
and  if  after  the  eloquence  of  the  evening,  he  should  attempt  to 
make  a  speech,  he  feared  that  the  General  would  say.  --Shoot 
him  on  the  spot!"  This  allusion  to  his  immortal  order  was  re- 
ceived with  uproarious  applause. 

General  Dix  was  well  known  for  his  scholarly  attainments  and 
thorough  culture,  speaking  several  languages  with  fluency,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  classical  studies,  more  particu- 
larly in  Latin.  His  translations  of  the  Dies  Trae  and  the  Stabat 
Afater  received  the  commendation  of  many  of  the  most  competent 
critics  of  both  continents.  They  were  privately  printed,  but  have 
both  found  places  in  several  anthologies,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
admirable  life  of  the  General  from  the  pen  of  his  eldest  son,  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.  D..  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  In  1S64  there 
was  issued  in  two  octavo  volumes,  the  •'  Speeches  and  Occasional 
Addresses    of  John   A.    Dix."     His   other   publications,  which   ap- 
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peared  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  beginning  with  a  k-  Sketch  of 
the  Resources  of  New  York."  and  including  orations  and  other 
brochures,  number  thirty  titles.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  music, 
and  for  many  years  played  the  violin  for  at  least  two  hours  each 
day.  Later  on  in  life  he  substituted  the  piano  for  the  former  in- 
strument. The  General  said.  ••  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  lost  any 
valuable  time  by  studying  music,  for  my  practice  has  always  been  after 
full  hours  of  labor,  when  I  should  otherwise  have  given  myself  up 
to  lounging."'  While  I  cannot  claim  for  him  the  conversational 
gifts  of  a  Carlyle.  Macaulay,  or  Gladstone,  all  of  whom  I  happen 
to  have  heard,  he  was  an  excellent  talker,  having  read  and  heard 
much,  met  many  illustrious  men.  and  possessed  a  memory  which 
held  fast  as  with  links  of  steel  to  everything  worth  remembering. 
Dix,  as  early  as  the  year  1818.  when  on  duty  in  Washington  as 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Brown,  had  visited  Jefferson  at  Monticello. 
and  was  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  prominent  public  men  of 
that  and  later  periods  of  his  life.  He  vividly  recalled  debates 
which  occurred  seventy  years  ago.  such  as  that  between  Rufus 
King,  of  New  York,  and  William  Pinckney.  of  Maryland,  concern- 
ing which  he  said:  ;'It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  con- 
trast than  that  in  the  oratory  of  the  two  Senators.  Mr.  King's 
was  calm,  dignified,  argumentative,  forcible,  and  at  times  fervid; 
Pinckney's  was  impassioned,  fiery,  and  sometimes  bordering  on 
violence,  but  sustained  throughout  with  surpassing  logical  power." 
Dix  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  John  C.  Calhoun  and  the  other 
Democratic  leaders,  and  sat  in  the  Senate  with  the  great  South 
Carolinean  and  his  contemporaries  Benton.  Clay  and  Webster.  In 
a  brief  autobiography  of  his  early  life  he  says.  "One  of  the  chief 
celebrities  of  the  time  when  I  was  hibernating  in  Washington  was 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke.  He  was  as  remarkable  in  his  dress 
as  he  was  in  his  physical  characteristics.  Tall.  lean,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  his  ungainly  walk  was  made  more  conspicuous  by  a  jockey 
cap  and  a  cape  over  a  long  surtout.  Willard's  Hotel  on  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  near  the  Treasury  Department,  was  then  known  as 
Strothers'.  It  was  the  chief  hotel  in  the  city,  and  contained  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  Louis  McLane,  and  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
Albany,  known  as  the  patron,  had  then  parlors  which  were  fash- 
ionable resorts  in  the  evening.  The  most  frequented  of  these 
places  of  meeting  was  that   of  John    D.  Dickinson,  a   member   of 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  from  Troy,  N.  Y.  His  daughter, 
an  only  child. — afterward  the  wife  of  Ogle  Tayloe,  of  Washington — 
made  it  particularly  attractive  by  her  charming  manners  and  con- 
versation, as  well  as  by  her  musical  talent.  I  was  then  practicing 
on  the. violin,  and  we  played  innumerable  duets — generally  by  our- 
selves, but  sometimes  for  the  entertainment  of  others.  Randolph 
was  an  occasional  visitor,  and  paid  courtly  attentions  to  the  young 
lady — not  with  any  hymeneal  purpose,  for,  apart  from  the  disparity  of 
age,  he  was  notoriously  not  a  marrying  man.  One  Saturday  evening 
when  Mrs.  Dickinson's  parlor  was  thronged  with  the  elite  of  the 
capital,  the  subject  of  conversation  was  Edward  Everett,  then  a 
young  Unitarian  clergyman,  who  had  come  to  Washington  with  a 
distinguished  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  whose  friends  had 
obtained  permission  for  him  to  preach  the  following  day  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Randolph  came  in  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  at  its  height.  He  took  no  part  in  it  until  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, turning  to  him,  said.  *Mr.  Randolph,  are  you  going  to  hear 
Mr.  Everett  to-morrow  ? '  I  remember  well,"  adds  the  General, 
"as  the  hush  of  voices  indicated  the  general  interest  in  his  answer, 
how  a  low  murmer  of  mingled  import  ran  through  the  room  as  he 
replied,  in  a  sententious  fashion  not  unusual  with  him,  and  in  his 
heightened,  squeaking  voice,  -Can't  patronize  antichrist,  Madame.' 
I  did  not  know,"  concludes  Dix.  ■•  to  what  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  he  belonged :  it  was  quite  manifest  that  he  was  not  unwill- 
ing to  proclaim  himself  an  uncompromising  Trinitarian." 

Two  of  the  General's  anecdotes  of  Washington,  which  have  not 
appeared  in  any  of  his  biographies,  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
this  audience.  Many  present  will  remember  the  death  of  Mrs- 
Robert  Tyler  during  the  past  month.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Mary 
Fairlie,  a  noted  New  York  belle  who  married  Cooper,  the  English 
actor.  Her  father.  Major  Fairlie,  was  an  officer  of  the  American 
Army  and  a  famous  wit  and  raconteur,  who  made  a  wager  with  his 
friend  Hamilton  that  he  would  not  only  make  Washington  laugh, 
but  that  the  u  Father  of  his  Country,"  then  President  and  residing 
in  New  York,  should  laugh  uproariously.  While  out  on  the  Hud- 
son with  a  party  of  friends  he  was  so  overcome  by  the  drollery  of  a 
story  related  by  the  Major  that  in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter  he 
actually  fell  back  in  the  boat  in  the  manner  of  an  oarsman  who,  as 
it  is  said,  'catches  a  crab.'  It  was  several  minutes  before  Wash- 
ington succeeded  in  recovering  his  usual  gravity  of  demeanor,  and 
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Hamilton  of  course  lost  his  wager  with  the  William  Travers  of 
that  time.  The  other  incident  is  of  an  occasion  when  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  poorly  clad  and  armed,  were  in  battle  array  in  front 
of  the  disciplined  Veterans  of  England.  Washington  rode  along 
the  lines  and  when  he  came  before  us.  says  the  narrator,  he  stopped 
and  said,  ••  I  place  great  confidence  in  this  Rhode  Island  regiment." 
And  when  I  heard  that,  -said  the  veteran.'*  I  clasped  my  musket 
to  my  breast  and  said.  ••  Damn  'era.  let  'em  come  on  ! " 

General  Dix  had  a  strong  love  for  country  life  and  always  looked 
forward  with  delight  to  leaving  the  city  for  some  of  the  manv 
country  places  which  he  owned  or  occupied  during  two  score  and 
ten  years.  His  last  summer  home.  "  Seaheld."  on  the  south  side 
of  Long  Island,  at  West  Hampton,  he  purchased  in  1S70.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  sportsman  and  this  influenced  his  selection  of 
a  site  near  the  Great  South  Bay.  It  consisted  of  fifty  acres  and  a 
commodious  residence.  His  son  gives  the  following  description  of 
Dix  when  out  duck-shooting.  He  says,  "the  General's  costume 
can  hardly  be  described  in  adequate  terms.  A  more  amazing,  a 
more  disreputable  figure,  was  nowhere  presented  on  Long 
Island.  Obliged  to  be  half  the  time  in  the  water,  wading  after  fallen 
birds,  or  adjusting  his  decoys,  he  usually  wore  a  suit  of  india-mb- 
be:  overalls,  to  which,  when  it  rained,  he  added  other  articles  of 
the  same  material,  rendering  himself  indifferent  to  the  heaviest 
storm.  But  ordinarily  he  completed  his  attire  by  a  gray  tweed 
coat,  which  looked  older  than  its  wearer,  and  an  enormous  straw 
hat  served  at  once  as  an  umbrella  and  a  sunshade.  About  his 
neck  hung  a  whistle,  attached  to  a  coarse  piece  ol  twine.  The 
only  thing  in  perfect  order  were  the  guns,  of  which  he  generally 
had  two  or  three  at  hand,  each  shining  from  assiduous  care,  and 
each  certain  death  to  whatever  came  within  its  range.  So  extra- 
ordinary an  object  as  the  General  in  his  shooting-blind  has  rarely 
been  seen.  ■  He  delighted  in  feeling  that  no  one  would  imagine  it 
to  be  he  :  and  again  and  again  was  he  pointed  out  to  strangers  passing 
by.  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  beach  as  the  greatest  curiosity  of 
the  region.  Their  amazement  generally  knew  no  bounds.  Sub- 
dued exclamations  would  attest  it  thus  :  "  Do  you  see  that  man 
over  there  ?  Who  do  you  suppose  that  is  ?  That's  the  Governor  ; 
that's  General  Dix .'  ■•  Why.  you  don't  say  so!  Why.  it  can't  be 
possible  !  Well.  now.  for  mercy's  sake,  do  stop  and  let's  have  a 
look  at  him  !      Good  gracious .'  " 
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*•  The  General  spent  part  of  every  day  in  his  lair,  and  was  often  there 
all  clay  long :  for  whenever  the  birds  were  flying,  or  likely  to  fly — 
which  in  his  hopeful  view,  was  very  frequently  the  case — he  arose 
about  four  o'clock,  and  was  in  position  behind  his  artillery,  hours 
before  any  one  else  in  the  house  was  awake.  Thus  he  literally 
lived  in  the  open  air,  under  the  blue  sky,  and  exposed  to  sun  and 
wind  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons :  and  in  this  way  his 
system  became,  as  it  were,  case-hardened,  as  beseemed  that  of  a 
veteran  of  wars.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  these  habits  he  added 
ten  good  years  to  his  life,  and  kept  up  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  the 
cheeriness  of  his  heart,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  thoughts  even  to  the 
end.  •'  If  we  could  have  known,"  adds  Dr.  Dix,  "  what  subjects  he  re- 
volved, and  in  what  meditations  he  was  engaged,  during  those 
days,  what  an  insight  should  we  have  had  into  his  active  mind,  and 
what  a  book  might  have  been  written  !  " 

Whatever  General  Dix  did  was  done  with  all  his  heart.  He  en- 
tered into  work  and  play  with  the  same  cordial  and  energetic  interest. 
He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  would  laugh  till  laughter  be- 
came painful  at  a  good  story,  a  comedy,  or  an  amusing  song.  He 
loved  the  quiet  pleasures  of  his  own  happy  home,  where  each  member 
of  the  family  contributed  their  share  toward  the  gratification  of 
the  household.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  games,  and  played 
them  well :  but  he  never  thoroughly  liked  those  in  which  there  was 
an  element  of  chance,  grading  his  estimate  of  them  according  to 
their  freedom  from  that  source  of  uncertainty.  Chess,  of  course, 
stood  highest  of  all  in  his  favor;  whist  standing  second  in  his 
regard.  .  Among  his  marked  characteristics  was  that  of  invariable 
courtesy  towards  inferiors,  and  his  unfailing  deference  to  the  fair 
sex,  combined  with  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  about  saying  or  doing 
anything  that  would  inflict  pain.  His  philanthropy  and  public 
spirit  were  manifested  on  all  proper  occasions.  As  a  citizen  and 
Christian  his  example  was  faultless,  and  as  a  husband  and  father 
he  was  all  that  a  man  should  be.  He  was  a  tireless  worker,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  without  nerves,  for  he  went  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  early  dawn  to  see  two  men  guillotined,  returning  to  the 
family  breakfast  table  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened.  What  the 
venerable  historian  Bancroft  said  to  me  last  week  in  Washington 
of  Dix's  predecessor.  DeWitt  Clinton,  that  he  "  narrowly  escaped 
being  a  man  of  genius  like  Hamilton  and  Webster,"  was  certainly 
true  of  the  General. 
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After  a  brief  illness.  John  A.  Dix  died  in  his  own  house  in  New 
York  city  on  Monday.  April  21.  1S79.  having  nearly  completed 
eighty -one  years,  and  he  was  buried  by  his  own  request  from  Trinity 
Church,  without  parade  or  unnecessary  ceremony,  on  the  following 
Thursday.  Many  honors  were  justly  paid  to  his  memory,  and  his 
death  announced  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
recommended  his  fellow-citizens  "  to  participate  m  the  general 
mark  of  respect  to  his  worth  as  a  private  citizen,  and  to  his  emi- 
nent services  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  Minister  to 
France,  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

On  Saturday.  June  28th.  the  coffin  containing  his  remains  was 
taken  from  the  vault  in  Trinity  churchyard,  in  which  it  had  been 
temporarily  placed,  and  conveyed  privately  to  Trinity  cemetery, 
where  it  was  laid  m  the  spot  previously  pointed  out  to  his  eldest 
son  as  his  final  resting-place. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  John  A.  Dix  shared  with  William 
Cullen  Bryant  the  honor  of  being  the  first  citizens  of  the  great 
metropolis,  where  they  so  long  resided.  Both  New  Englanders. 
both  scholars  and  men  of  spotless  character,  both  Democrats 
who  in  later  life  acted  with  the  Republicans,  both  passing  four- 
score, with  a  kindred  love  of  out-of-door  life,  and  both  in  equal 
request  as  presiding  officers  or  orators  on  important  occasions. 
In  one  particular  only  were  the  two  men  widely  different.  Bryant 
never  held  a  public  office,  while  Dix  filled  perhaps  more  official 
positions  than  any  one  of  his  American  contemporaries,  and.  I 
think,  it  may  be  safely  added,  filled  them  with  advantage  to  his 
adopted  city  and  State  and  to  the  general  government,  all  whom 
he  served  with  equal  fidelity. 

According  to  the  ancient  Greek  adage.  "Whom  the  gods  love 
die  young.*"  The  same  thought  was  expressed  by  an  English 
poet  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  epitaphs  ever  written — that  on  a 
newborn  infant,  by  Robert  Lowth.   who  declined  the  archbishopric 

of  Canterbury: 

■•  'Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  facie. 
Death  came  with  lirnelycare, 
The  op'ning  bud  to  heaven  conveyed. 
•  •  And  bade  it  blossom  there  !  " 

But  if  it  is  a  blessing  or  sign  of  Divine  favor  to  die  young,  surely 
it  is  a  still  greater  blessing  to  live.  long,  happy,  useful  spotless 
lives,  and  sink  serenely,  full  of  years,  into  the  grave,  regretted  and 
universally  esteemed,  like  the  contemporaries  Brvant  and  Dix. 
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I  have  thus,  Mr.  President,  briefly  told  the  story  of  the  career 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  State .  Governors — one 
whose 

"  Life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  was  a  man  ! '  " 

and  I  can  most  truly  adopt  Lord  Erskine's  words  in  closing  the 
preface  to  Mr.  Fox's  speeches,  that  "I  regard  it  as  among  the 
most  happy  circumstances  of  my  life  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  thus  publicly  expressing  veneration  for  his  memory." 


The  Iroquois  and  the  Colony  of 
New  York. 


BY  REV.   W.  M.  BEAUCHAMP,  S.  T.  D. 


Delivered  before  the  Society  February  24,  1S90. 


Great  results  depend  on  little  things,  and  the  course  of  nations 
is  much  affected  by  incidents  of  which  they  often  know  little  or 
nothing.  Some  of  these  are  so  curious,  so  slight  in  themselves, 
yet  so  great  in  their  consequences,  that  they  seem  parts  of  one 
stupendous  plan,  and  we  feel  with  others  that  "  there's  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will."  In  no  in- 
stance does  this  seem  to  me  more  evident  than  in  our  colonial 
relations  to  the  New  York  Iroquois.  They  had  just  become  a 
power  in  eastern  New  York,  when  the  Dutch  and  the  French  made 
their  settlements  on  either  side.  They  were  most  likely  to  be 
strongly  influenced  by  the  French :  they  were  several  times  almost 
on  their  side  ;  yet.  as  a  body,  they  adhered  to  the  colony  of  New 
York,  and  so  changed  the  destinies  of  a  continent.  The  fact  is  well 
known,  and-  has  often  been  pointed  out.  It  has  seldom  been 
shown  on  what  very  little  things  the  result  depended.  The 
stratagem  of  a  savage,  the  bravery  of  some  besieged  Indians,  the 
eloquence  of  a  forest  orator,  the  personal  friendship  or  the  pledged 
word  of  some  dusky  son  of  the  woodlands,  alone  saved  New  York 
from  being  French.  I  do  not  mean  that  such  an  event  would  have 
been  an  unhappy  lot.  but  that  it  would  have  altered  our  destiny 
and  changed  the  history  of  our  race.  The  Five  Nations  did  not 
plan  for  this,  but  they  were  unconscious  agents  in  making  our 
present  history. 

I  have  just  completed  a  survey  of  the  Huron  Iroquois  district, 
embracing  portions  of  Canada  and  several  States,  and  part  of  the 
work  was  a  consideration  of  the  origin  and  movements  of  this 
important  family.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  every  question  satisfac- 
torily, and  there  is  no  need  of  going  over  the  whole  ground.  Our 
present  subject  takes  in  only  those  nations  which  lived  in  New 
York,  and  but  for  the.  period  of  our  colonial  existence.  When 
first  known  they  occupied  districts  which,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
mained theirs  unto  the  end,  and  their  earlier  history  may  be  left 
untouched. 


- 
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One  single  exception  I  would  make  to  this.  When  the 
colonists  came  the  Five  Nations  were  already  here,  as  a  barrier 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  If  they  had  long  been  in. their 
later  homes,  the  result  was  just  the  same  as  though  they  had 
recently  settled  in  the  land;  but  if  they  had  come  just  in  time  to 
be  this  barrier,  then  it  seems  more  plainly  providential.  When 
here  before,  I  knew  the  Mohawk  towns  in  a  general  way,  but  I 
have  twice  carefully  gone  over  the  ground  the  past  year,  without 
changing  the  decision  at  which  New  York  archaeologists  had 
arrived.  The  Mohawks  did  not  settle  near  the  Mohawk  river 
until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  little  before  the  Dutch  and 
French  came.  The  Onondagas  did  not  settle  in  their  country 
until  about  the  same  time.  These  may  be  regarded  as  fixed  facts, 
abundantly  proved. 

They  involve  another  thing  besides  the  providential  establish- 
ment of  this  barrier,  just  in  time.  Both  nations  were  driven  from 
their  earlier  seats  by  the  Huron  and  Algonquin  war,  and  French 
aid  to  their  enemies  awakened  their  hostility  against  the  Canadian 
colonists.  Suppose  that  the  Mohawks  had  remained  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal  until  Champlain  arrived,  and  what  would  have  been 
the  result  ?  That  sagacious  man  would  have  won  their  hearts,  as 
he  did  those  of  the  Canadian  Indians,  and  all  the  Iroquois  would 
have  been  his  friends.  There  would  have  been  nothing  between 
him  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  except  the  River  Indians  in  New 
York,  and  he  might  easily  have  possessed  the  whole  land.  As  it 
was,  he  turned  to  the  distant  Hurons,  and  after  two  short  invasions 
of  New  York,  contented  himself  with  Canada. 

Just  in  time  had  some  of  the  strongest  Iroquois  nations  -moved 
southward,  just  in  time  had  they  formed  their  league  and  acquired 
power,  to  become  factors  in  founding  and  strengthening  the  future 
United  States.  The  French  would  have  brought  here  kindly 
hearts,  courteous  manners,  and  many  of  the  best  things  of  human 
life,  but  they  never  would  have  founded  a  republic,  or  given  it 
grand  proportions.  The  Iroquois  were  comparatively  feeble,  and 
incoherent  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  by  a  like  decree  became 
a  barrier  which  could  not  be  passed.  They  served  their  purpose, 
but  when  that  was  fulfilled  their  league  was  broken,  their  power 
ceased  to  be. 

In  his  •*  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  Mr.  Creasy 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant  battles  were 
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not  the  most  important,  and  on  this  he  based  his  arrangement. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  selecting  but  few.  he  gave  but  one  to  the 
United  States,  or  indeed  to  America,  and  that  one  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga. If  we  were  asked  what  were  the  important,  decisive  battles 
of  America,  we  would  have  a  larger  choice.  I  would  point  to  a 
forest  fight  in  the  interior  of  this  State  long  ago,  in  which  but  a 
few  white  men  engaged,  and  that  without  success.  Champlain 
came  to  our  hills,  with  his  forest  friends  from  the  far-off  Huron 
villages,  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  against  the  Iroquois,  and  failed. 
I  have  twice  gone  over  the  reputed  site  of  the  fort  with  great  care, 
and  might  enlarge  upon  its  features.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  it  has 
been  correctly  located,  one  error  has  been  made  by  all.  Judged 
by  its  relics  and  position,  it  was  not  an  Onondaga,  but  an  Oneida 
town,  which  so  bravely  resisted  the  invaders.  It  does  not  lie  in 
the  Onondaga  country,  but  belongs  to  the  group  of  early  towns  to 
the  west  of  Oneida  Creek,  and  the  great  bowlder  on  the  village 
site,  over  12  feet  long,  may  well  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
several  Oneida  Stones. 

Viewed  in  its  consequences,  what  would  have  been  the  result  of 
Champlain"  s  success  there?  I  might  mention  several  little  things 
which  would  have  given  him  victory :  but  had  the  town  been  taken. 
one  of  the  Five  Nations  would  have  been  blotted  out.  not  a  soul 
would  have  remained,  and  the  strength  of  the  league  would  have 
been  broken.  The  Hurons  had  allies  a  little  farther  south,  and 
with  their  aid  the  rest  would  soon  have  been  destroyed.  New  York 
would  have  become  Huron  territory,  and  the  French  would  have 
been  free  of  the  land.  The  destiny  of  this  State  was  at  stake,  and 
the  scale  turned  when  Champlain  turned  his  back  on  the  unharmed 
Iroquois  stronghold. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  kindly  relations  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Five  Nations,  as  though  these  came  from  the  justice  and 
great  moderation  of  the  former.  On  the  whole  the  record  is  gen- 
erally a  pleasant  one.  although  the  Dutch  supremacy  lasted  but  half 
a  century.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  there  is  very  much  to  be 
credited  to  the  Dutch  on  this  account.  They  drove  sharp  bargains 
with  the  coast  tribes,  and  wiped  out  all  the  Indian  communities 
which  stood  in  their  way.  Judged  by  their  own  accounts,  the 
Esopus  and  other  wars  of  the  Dutch  against  the  Indians  are  not 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  justice  and  tender  mercies.  What' 
they  did  on  the  Hudson  they  would  have  done  on  the  Mohawk,  in 
a  like  case. 
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The  truth  is,  up  to  the  time  of  the  English  conquest,  the 
Dutch  only  desired  the.  lower  end  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  for  which 
the  Mohawks  had  no  use,  having  all  their  villages  in  Montgomery 
county.  Land  difficulties  came  later.  Then,  they  feared  the  Mo- 
hawks. They  had  met  them  in  battle  in  1625,  and  had  been  put 
to  flight  with  their  Indian  allies,  with  a  considerable  loss  to  them- 
selves. The  general  friendship  had  a  rude  interruption  when  Dutch 
soldiers  were  eaten  in  Mohawk  villages. 

Thinking  them  sufficiently  far  off  the  Dutch  freely  sold  guns 
to  the  Mohawks,  so  that  by  1644  they  had  400  of  these,  and  had 
become  expert  in  their  use.  Too  late  the  colonists  saw  what  a 
power  they  had  bestowed.  Keeping  these  from  the  nearer  tribes, 
they  had  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  Iroquois,  and  from  that 
time  the  supremacy  of  the  Five  Nations  was  established.  It  was 
too  late  to  draw  back,  and  the  Mohawks  had  found  other  markets 
open  to  them  in  New  England.  Lest  they  should  go  there  the 
traders'  influence  prevailed,  and  in  1654,  it  was  ordered  that  they 
should  have  guns  and  ammunition,  but  "  as  sparingly  and  secretly 
as  possible.'* 

This  fear  appeared  in  other  ways.  In  1660,  in  reply  to  a  propo- 
sition of  the  Directors  in  Holland,  that  the  Mohawks  and  others 
should  be  employed  against  the  Esopus  Indians,  those  in  New 
Netherlands  answered  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  try  this  with 
the  Mohawks,  "  for  they  are  a  self-exulting,  arrogant  and  bold  tribe, 
much  too  haughty  through  the  continuous  victories  and  advantages 
which  they  had  gained  over  the  French  themselves,  and  the  French 
Indians  in  Canada.''  Governor  Stuyvesant  felt  this  danger  keenly, 
having  seen  much  of  them.  In  166 1,  he  wrote,  '-The  gracious 
God  may  grant  that  the  Maquas  will  not  begin  with  us,  after  they 
have  destroyed  and  finished  the  French/'  When  the  Mohawks 
made  complaints  against  the  Dutch,  at  a  conference  held  at  Albany 
in  1659,  Stuyvesant  was  expected  soon,  and  an  answer  was  deferred. 
He  was  delayed,  and  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Orange  were  alarmed.  To 
avoid  possible  danger  they  sent  to  Caughnawaga,  and  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  Mohawks  there.  At  this  time  an  allusion  was 
made  to  an  earlier  alliance,  but  by  no  means  as  early  as  some  have 
asserted. 

One  potent  factor  in  this  apparent  good  will  was  that  of  trade- 
Fort  Orange  and  the  Albany  colony  owed  their  existence  to  this, 
and  a  century  and  a  half  later  the  French  said  that  the  Dutch  and 
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English  traders  did  not  want  war.  but  beaver.  Questions  of  trade 
entered  largely  into  public  affairs,  as  will  be  seen.  To  traders  we 
owe  the  first  mention  of  the  Mohawks  by  name,  in  1616,  though 
they  were  known  to  them  before  that  time,  their  abundant  furs 
being  highly  valued. 

If  the  trader  wanted  peace  for  his  own  ease  and  prosperity,  yet 
higher  considerations  may  have  had  due  weight  with  others.  It 
was  regretted,  in  1653.  that  the  Mohawks  kept  the  Canada  Indians 
from  trading  at  Albany,  by  warring  against  them,  and  means  were 
devised  to  remedy  this.  In  166 1,  the  principal  regret  expressed 
at  the  war  of  the  Senecas  against  the  Minquas  in  New  Jersey,  was 
that  it  injured  the  beaver  trade.  But  Corlaer  tried  to  ransom 
Father  Jogues.  the  settlers  at  Albany  treated  him  kindly  at  their 
own  cost,  the  Directors  ransomed  French  captives  until  this  be- 
came a  burdensome  charge.  De  Courcelles'  suffering  troops  were 
relieved  and  sent  home,  and  there  are  abundant  other  evidences  of 
a  humane  spirit.  The  Mohawks  were  not  insensible  to  this,  and 
it  tells  much  of  personal  virtues,  when  we  remember  that  they  be- 
stowed the  name  of  their  friend  Corlaer  on  all  the  English  gover- 
nors of  New  York.  Various  events  also  confirm  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant's  statement  that  he  not  only  had  not  incited  the  Mohawks 
against  New  England,  but  had  tried  to  make  a  firm  peace  between 
them  and  other  Indians,  and  the  English  and  French. 

On  their  part  the  Mohawks  freely  forgave  the  one  act  of  early 
hostility.  They  went  often  to  Albany,  and  smoked  their  home- 
made pipes  in  its  streets.  They  supplied  themselves  with  wam- 
pum, an  article  until  this  almost  unknown  in  their  land.  They 
were  kindly  treated,  as  profitable  customers,  and  did  good  service 
as  mediators  in  the  F^sopus  war.  Sometimes  they  wanted  favors 
in  return,  and  in  1657  they  asked  help  in  repairing  their  castles, 
and  protection  for  their  wives  and  children,  in  case  they  went  to 
war  with  the  Senecas.  At  the  conference  at  Fort  Orange,  in  1639, 
their  thirteenth  proposition  related  to  neighborly  acts:  "Come  to 
us  with  thirty  men  and  with  horses,  to  chop  wood,  carry  it  to  our 
castles,  and  assist  us  in  repairing  them,  and  the  Dutch  can  carry 
their  wood  sleds  into  the  country."  The  inheritance  of  this  good 
will  passed  from  the  Dutch  to  the  English,  and  was  confirmed  by 
a  formal  treaty. 

Precisely  what  opinion  the  English  had  of  the  Mohawks  may  be 
a  question.     They  were  already  of  high  renown  among  the  eastern 
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Indians,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  them.  They  killed  Sassacus,  the 
Pequot  chief,  when  he  took  refuge  in  their  country,  and  fought 
against  Uncas  at  a  later  day.  After  the  English  occupied  New 
York,  the  Mohawks  attacked  and  defeated  King  Philip  near 
Albany.  The  English  themselves  had  feared  their  power,  and  a 
Canadian  governor  had  asked  them  to  join  the  French  against  the 
whole  confederacy,  in  165 1.  This  they  had  not  done,  giving  some 
civil  excuses,  and  but  one  slight  act  of  hostility,  if  such  it  might  be 
called,  had  occurred  between  them.  When  the  Senecas  went 
against  the  Minquas  in  New  Jersey,  in  1661.  the  English  placed 
fifty  men  in  the  Minqua  fort,  to  aid  in  its  defence. 

There  was  thus  an  open  field  for  the  new  possessors  of  New 
'York,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  entering  upon  it.  A  treaty  was 
made  between  the  English  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mohawks  and 
the  Senecas  on  the  other.  It  was  of  a  very  simple  nature.  The 
Indians  were  to  have  free  trade,  as  they  had  before  with  the 
Dutch,  and  satisfaction  was  to  be  made  for  wrongs  or  injuries  on 
either  side.  One  supplementary  article  gives  a  hint  of  their  kind 
treatment  by  the  Dutch.  When  they  came  to  trade  with  the 
English  at  Albany,  they  asked  "  that  they  may  be  lodged  in  houses 
as  formerly.-' 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  while  the  French  soon  distinguished 
each  of  the  Five  Nations,  for  a  long  time  the  Dutch  and  English 
made  but  two  divisions,  as  the  French  did  at  first.  As  a  result 
the  Dutch  called  the  Oneidas  the  first  village  of  the  Senecas,  and 
the  French  fort  on  Onondaga  lake  was  described  as  in  the  Seneca 
country.  The  treaty  of  1664  was  nominally  between  the  English, 
Mohawks  and  Senecas,  but  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  signatures 
appear.  At  the  treaty  made  in  Albany,  in  1682,  between  the  Iro- 
quois and  the, colonies  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  four  of  the 
nations  only  were  present,  and  none  of  the  Senecas,  yet  the  South- 
ern commissioners  addressed  them  collectively  as  Senecas,  while  in 
the  proceedings  they  are  clearly  distinguished.  It  is  thus  quite 
probable  that  the  Senecas  who  fought  against  the  Minquas,  were 
not  Senecas  at  all. 

A  new  complication  soon  appeared  in  the  Indian  problem  of 
New  York.  To  trade  with  the  savages  in  a  small  and  quiet  way 
was  pleasant  and  profitable  enough,  until  rivals  appeared  in  the 
field,  but  then  foresight   and   enterprise  became  imperative.     As 
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wider  ventures  were  made,  national  questions  arose,  and  the  Indian 
was  both  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  and  the  master  of  the  situation. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  describe  the  grand  and  heroic  work 
undertaken  by  the  French  missionaries  in  New  York,  though 
something  must  be  said  of  it.  At  its  very  commencement  in  this 
State  it  had  awakened  some  fear  among  the  Dutch,  as  a  possible 
hindrance  to  future  trade.  They  did  not,  however,  approve  of  the 
Governors  suggestion,  that  they  should  establish  a  trading  house 
of  their  own  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas.  as  they  thought  the 
beaver  traffic  there  would  not  be  of  long  continuance.  The 
destruction  of  the  French  fort,  and  the  flight  of  the  missionaries,  of 
course  abated  their  fears  for  the  time  being.  It  was  but  a.  short 
time,  however,  but  long  enough  to  transfer  the  question  to  the* 
English  officials,  by  whom  it  had  to  be  met. 

The  French  were  alternately  good  friends  or  fierce  enemies  to 
the  Iroquois.  In  the  interests  of  trade  they  had  already  asked  the 
New  England  colonists  to  aid  them  against  the  Five  Nations,  but 
this  was  when  they  had  New  York  for  a  rival.  Now  there  were 
but  two  parties  in  the  field,  and  the  English  colonies  held  the  van- 
tage ground.  The  persuasions  of  the  missionaries  had  temporarily 
failed  to  bring  the  Iroquois  over  to  the  French  side,  and  sterner 
means  would  be  employed.  A  vein  of  diplomacy,  an  assumption  of 
humanity,  a  tinge  of  religious  feeling  ran  through  the  whole 
scheme.  For  various  reasons  the  French  king  resolved  to  exter- 
minate the  Iroquois  in  1665  ;  a  task  not  accomplished,  for  they 
still  live,  but  Governor  d'Avaugour  had  announced  his' plan  two 
years  before.  He  wanted  little  said  about  it.  but  his  letter  has 
come  down  to  us.  with  all  its  vigorous  suggestions  and  possible 
consequences.  Very-  shrewd  was  the  old  baron,  and  he  thought  it 
"  politic  to  exaggerate  more  than  ever  the  cruelties  of  the  Iroquois 
in  order  the  better  to  conceal  the  designs  that  may  be  adopted  in 
this  Country,  fearing  lest  English  ignorance  and  Dutch  weakness 
might  be  alarmed,  and  have  their  jealousy  excited."  If  the  king 
thought  well  of  it.  and  would  furnish  the  means,  it  would  be  well 
44  to  send,  as  soon  as  can  be.  three  thousand  men  to  the  Iroquois 
settlements,  not  only  to  disperse  that  rabble,  but  to  thwart  also  the 
progress  of  the  heretics." 

Not  much  later  his  suggestion  was  partially  adopted.  De  Cour- 
celles  made  an  unsuccessful  invasion  of  the  Mohawk  country,  and 
was  rescued  from  perishing  by  the  people  of  Schenectady,  whose 
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kindness  was  so  ill  requited  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  De 
Tracy  had  better  fortune  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and  the  Mo- 
hawk towns  were  burned,  but  without  other  loss  to  the  inhabitants. 
On  this  was  set  up  a  territorial  claim  to  the  occupation  of  New 
York  to  the  Mohawk  river,  by  the  French,  soon  followed  by 
another  in  central  New  York,  founded  on  Champlain's  attack  on 
an  Iroquois  fort  in  1615.  and  the  building  of  the  French  fort  at 
Onondaga  lake  in  1656.  Later  came  in  the  claim  to  all  western 
New  York,  partly  founded  on  De  Nonville's  invasion  in  1687.  and 
partly  on  French  discoveries.  The  only  claim  that  could  be  set  up 
around  the  Bay  of  New  York  was  made  on  account  of  Verrazano's 
voyage,  and  with  that  the  Iroquois  had  nothing  to  do.  Such  were 
the  French  claims  on  the  larger  part  of  our  State,  and  these  they 
afterwards  tried  to  maintain  by  force  of  arms.  Discovery,  the 
occupation  of  some  Mohawk  and  Seneca  towns  for  a  few  hours,  the 
attack  and  repulse  at  an  Iroquois  fort,  the  building  and  evacuation 
of  a  French  fort  near  Syracuse.  They  had  preempted  their 
claims,  but  did  not  stay  long  enough  on  them. 

This  brought  an  important  matter  right  home  to  New  York. 
There  were  no  French  settlements  nearer  than  the  present  Cana- 
dian line,  and  yet  that  line  was  advanced  close  to  the  limits  of 
Albany  and  Schenectady,  and  all  along  the  Mohawk  river.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  claim  were  not  resisted  it  would  soon 
be  acted  upon,  and  French  trading  houses  would  fill  the  Mohawk 
valley,  and  rise  beside  the  lakes  of  New  York.  It  was  then  that 
the  Five  Nations  had  their  first  real  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Hitherto  they  had  been  fierce  and  savage  tribes,  to  be 
feared  or  traded  with,  according  to  circumstances.  It  made  little 
difference  to  the  great  nations  of  the  world  what  their  gains  or 
losses  were.  A  few  traders  might  lament,  but  no  kingdom  would 
be  the  poorer  if  all  perished.  As  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  strife 
of  others  gave  them  supreme  importance.  Kings  gave  them  words 
of  greeting  from  beyond  the  sea,  queens  thought  it  well  to  send 
their  portraits  to  hang  up  in  their  cabins.  Their  chiefs  were  enter- 
tained by  the  most  noted  men.  Ambassadors  sought  their  coun- 
cil-houses, or  went  from  town  to  town,  persuading  them  to  take  up 
or  lay  down  the  hatchet.  And  the  Iroquois  took  all  this  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coflrse.  They  were  the  first  of  men,  the  ancients  of  th  e 
earth,  those  at, whose  frown  distant  nations  trembled,  and  what 
they  said  must  be  done.      More  than  once  had   they  successfully 
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fought   the  white   man   himself,   and   they  had  made  the   earth    a 
desert. 

The  strategic  importance  of  their  position  in  the  impending  con- 
flict is  easily  seen,  and  had  their  advice  been  oftener  taken,  or 
their  fearlessness  been  emulated  by  the  English,  the  struggle  would 
not  have  continued  so  long.  The  French  adapted  themselves  to 
circumstances  better,  and  it  is  almost  surprising  that  they  did  not 
thus  draw  the  Iroquois  to  their  side.  Had  they  done  so  the  issue 
would  never  have  been  doubtful.  The  cordon  of  forts  for  which 
they  strove  at  a  distance,  would  have  been  placed  near  the  sea- 
board :  beyond  it  the  English  colonies  would  never  have  advanced. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  this  should  have  been  in  the  power  of  a 
small  and  savage  people  to  determine,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
matter.     They  were  masters  of  the  situation,  and  knew  it  well. 

Their  importance  in  this  and  other  ways  is  no  mere  judgment  of 
later  days,  but  was  clearly  apparent  at  the  time.  They  were  brave 
and  high  spirited,  shrewd,  and  as  judiciously  planted  through  the 
contested  field  as  though  the  coming  conflict  had  been  fully  antici- 
pated. Each  important  avenue  had  its  own  watchful  people,  and 
their  general  constitution  and  reserved  rights  made  them  as  much 
of  a  puzzle  to  diplomatists  as  our  General  and  State  governments 
have  been  in  later  times.  They  could  temporize,  and  seem  to 
yield  much  while  conceding  nothing  at  all.  They  had  questions  of 
etiquette  as  needful  to  be  observed  as  those  of  the  greatest  nations 
of  the  world.  They  had  shrewd  notions  of  trade,  and  made  their 
position  pay  commercially.  In  their  way  they  had  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  and  this  might  destroy  the  best  laid  plans.  Their  desperate 
bravery  was  so  well  known  that  this  trebled  their  strength  among 
all  the  Indian  nations.  The  cry  of  "  Mohawk,"  would  empty  any- 
eastern  Indian  village,  and  the  Onondagas  and  Senecas  were  as 
much  feared  in  the  west.  Their  hostility  was  often  inveterate. 
It  is  well  known  with  what  relentless  hatred  they  pursued  the  Adi- 
rondack* and  the  powerful  Hurons.  The  most  moderate  account 
of  the  conference  between  the  Onondagas  and  De  la  Barre,  has 
this  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  French :  ••  Regarding  the 
Illinois,  I  am  at  war  with  him  :  we  shall  both  of  us  die  fighting."  A 
little  later  the  Onondagas  spoke  for  the  whole  confederacy,  of  the 
best  western  allies  the  French  had,  that  "the  entire  Iroquois  nation 
reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  waging  war  against' the  Illinois  as 
long  as  a  single  one  of  them  remained  on  earth." 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Father  Lamberville  wrote  from  Onon- 
daga, that  the  Iroquois  thought  that  if  war  came  in  1684,  the 
French  would  certainly  be  destroyed.  The  good  father  himself 
said  that  if  De  la  Barre  had  not  made  peace,  he  "might  have  be- 
held the  ruin  of  the  colony  without  being  able  to  prevent  it/'  The 
English  had  similar  fears.  Governor  Dongan  had  made  friends  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  friendly.  ••  If 
they  were  otherwise,  they  are  able  to  ruin  all  the  king's  colonies  in 
those  parts  of  America."  He  said  that  the  Iroquois  were  then  "a 
better  bulwark  against  the  French  and  the  other  Indians  than  so 
many  Christians."  It  was  at  this  time  that  De  Nonville  deter- 
mined that  the  destruction  of  the  Iroquois  could  alone  save  Can- 
ada. His  vigorous  measures,  and  the  restoration  of  French 
influence  under  Count  Frontenac.  caused  a  recurrence  of  fears  in 
the  English  colonies.  Governor  Bellomont  wrote  in  1700:  uOur 
Five  Nations  of  Indians  are  the  only  barrier  at  present  between 
the  French  of  Canada  and  Virginia  and  Maryland,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  French  and  New  York.  Now,  if  the  French  can  so 
seduce  those  nations  as  to  turn  them  against  us,  Virginia  and 
Maryland  will  be  quite  destroyed."  .  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  well 
it  was  for  the  English  colonies  that  this  far-reaching  power, 
which  could  command  or  forbid  war,  was  exerted  on  their  side. 

Governor  Bellomont's  anxiety  on  this  point  was  great,  and  his 
confession  of  early  mistakes  ample.  When  he  first  came  he  had 
ridiculed  the  colonists  for  suffering  a  few  hundred  Indians  to  cut 
off  five  times  their  own  number.  He  had  learned  wisdom,  and 
could  now  "demonstrate  that  if  the  Five  Nations  should  at  any 
time,  in  conjunction  with  the  eastern  Indians  and  those  that  live 
within  these  plantations,  revolt  from  the  English  to  the  French, 
they  would  in  a  short  time  drive  us  quite  out  of  the  continent.: 
His  anxiety  greatly  increased,  for  the  English  did  little  and  the 
French  were  active,  and  so  far  had  they  been  successful  that  in 
July,  1700,  he  doubted  "whether  it  be  in  the  art  of  man  to  retrieve 
the  Five  Nations."  It  is  impossible  to  read  Earl  Bellomont's 
correspondence  without  sympathizing  in  his  efforts,  successes  and 
disappointments,  and  seeing  how  much  New  York  owed  to  this- 
early  Governor.  Added  to  other  trials  were  scenes  not  pleasant  to 
a  man  of  cultivated  tastes.  In  the  hot  weather  of  August,  1700, 
he  held  an  Indian  conference  at  Albany.  He  said,  "  It  lasted 
seven  or  eight  days,  and  was  the  greatest  fatigue  I  ever  underwent 
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in  my  whole  life.  I  was  shut  up  in  a  close  chamber  with  50 
sachems,  who,  besides  the  stink  of  bear's  grease  with  which  they 
plentifully  daubed  themselves,  were  continually  either  smoking 
tobacco  or  drinking  drams  of  rum."  He  found  them  sullen,  and 
it  speaks  well  for  his  tact  and  forbearance  that  he  restored  them  to 
perfect  good  temper  and  secured  their  friendship. 

That  such  fears  were  felt,  and  such  efforts  made  until  the  end  of 
French  dominion  in  Canada,  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  balance 
of  power  was  so  even,  and  the  Iroquois  so  favorably  situated,  that 
it  belonged  to  them  to  determine  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  This 
being  clear,  we  may  turn  to  some  things  which  affected  their  course. 

The  very  earliest  of  these  was  trade.  This  had  commenced  in  a 
private  way  quite  early,  but  companies  were  organized  for  its  bet- 
ter transaction.  The  captain  of  one  of  their  vessels  explored  some 
of  the  rivers  farther  south  in  16 16.  carrying  on  a  profitable  trade, 
and  "  also  traded  for,  and  bought  from  the  inhabitants,  the  Min- 
quas,  three  persons,  being  people  belonging  to  this  Company,- 
which  three  persons  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Mohawks 
and  Machicans ;    giving  for  them  kettles,  beads  and  merchandise." 

This  question  seriously  affected  political  and  religious  matters  at 
a  later  day.  The  French  governors  and  traders  often  opposed  the 
missions  of  the  Jesuits,  because  of  their  interference  with  trade  : 
it  being  claimed  that  they  sometimes  created  a  monopoly  for  them- 
selves, or  at  times  interfered  with  the  profits  of  others.  The  first 
English  missionaries  were  kept  from  the  Mohawks  because  the 
traders  feared  their  influence.  When  Governor  Bellomont  wished 
to  have  a  fort  built  among  the  Onondagas.  in  1700.  the  Albany 
traders  defeated  his  plan.  They  wanted  trade  at  Albany,  not  near 
Onondaga  lake.  Fort  Frontenac,  at  Kingston,  Canada,  was  built 
to  turn  Indian  traffic  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Oswego  arose 
from  the  same  influence  on  the  English  side.  The  French  seized 
Niagara  to  divert  the  course  of  trade  again  :  the  English  estab- 
lished a  post  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas.  One  can  see  a  sim- 
ilar strife,  amicably  repeated,  between  New  York  and  Canada,  in 
securing  the  carrying  trade  of  the  West,  at  the  present  day. 

The  French  characterized  the  Onondagas  as  "  men  of  business." 
and  certainly  they  were  as  sensitive  to  the  changes  in  commercial 
values  as  any  broker  of  New  York.  They  were  witty  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  applied   it   to   things  with  which   it   had   no   connection. 
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The   price  of  goods,  their    character,  and   the  ease  of  obtaining 
them,  swayed  them  to  the  French  or  English  side.  .   . 

Fort  Frontenac  was  established  at  Kingston  in  1673,  as  a 
nucleus  for  French  operations,  but  especially  to  control  the  fur 
trade  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  Iroquois  naturally  dreaded  the  long 
lake  journey  with  all  its  perils,  though  they  did  not  micd  the 
expenditure  of  time  if  it  gave  them  good  bargains.  It  cost  no 
more  to  live  on  the  road  than  at  home,  and  the  French  experiment 
did  not  prove  profitable.  When  the  English  and  Dutch  had  be- 
come as  one.  their  markets  became  cheaper  and  more  varied  for 
the  time,  and  in  1678  the  Indians  carried  so  many  beaver  skins  to 
Albany,  as  to  seriously  injure  French  trade.  The  French  were 
always  at  a  certain  disadvantage  in  this.  Their  own  ports  were 
closed  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  and  many  things  were 
imported  through  New  York.  Wampum  could  be  had  only  thence, 
and  so  all  things  were  dearer  in  Canada,  which  the  Indians  soon 
learned.  I  think  but  for  this,  the  French  would  have  gained  the 
Iroquois,  and  with  them  the  whole  Atlantic  coast. 

The  English  or  Dutch  traders,  for  they  are  called  either  without 
any  real  distinction,  reached  the  Senecas  in.  1685,  and  fixed  their 
eyes  on  the  regions  beyond.  This  became  necessary,  for  the 
beaver  trade  was  greatly  diminishing,  but  in  spite  of  French  efforts 
the  Indians  still  carried  most  of  their  furs  to  Albany.  Those  were 
their  friends  who  gave  them  the  best  prices.  Dekanissora  made 
an  odd  application  of  this  in  170 1.  To  carry  the  balance  of  power 
to  its  utmost  extent,  the  Onondagas  were  very  evenly  divided  at 
that  time,  half  favoring  the  French,  and  half  the  English.  As  the 
French  missionaries  had  served  a  good  national  purpose,  the 
English  authorities  thought  they  might  gain  something  in  the  same 
way.  The  proposition  was  made,  and  the  shrewd  old  Onondaga 
chief  gave  his  opinion.  He  dexterously,  and  after  the  manner  of 
the  white  man.  deferred  the  religious  question  until  he  and  his 
friends  had  better  clothes  to  go  to  church  in,  but  they  thought  best 
to  have  a  minister  from  those  who  sold  the  cheapest  goods.  In  a 
similar  way,  some  years  later,  when  they  heard  some  unpleasant 
stories  about  the  English,  they  said  they  would  not  readily  believe 
such  bad  news  if  powder  were  only  cheaper.  Still  later,  a  Cayuga 
chief  suggested  that  the  English  ells  should  be  made  longer,  and 
their  pounds  heavier. 
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The  writer  of  Abbe  Picquet's  life  gives  a  little  fuller  idea  of  the 
disadvantages  which  the  French  had  in  trade.  The  posts  were 
well  placed,  and  "  would  have  been  sufficient  to  stop  all  the  sav- 
ages had  the  stores  been  furnished  with  goods  to  their  liking. 
There  was  a  wish  to  imitate  the  English  in  the  trifles  they  sold  the 
savages,  such  as  silver  bracelets,  etc.  The  Indians  compared  and 
weighed  them,  as  the  storekeeper  at  Niagara  stated,  and  the 
Oswego  bracelets,  which  were  found  as  heavy,  of  a  purer  silver  and 
more  elegant,  did  not  cost  them  two  beavers,  whilst  those  at  the 
king's  posts  wanted  to  sell  them  for  ten  beavers.  Thus  we  were 
discredited,  and  this  silver  ware  remained  a  pure  loss  in  the  king's 
stores.  French  brandy  was  preferred  to  English,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  Indians  going  to  Oswego." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Iroquois  adopted  silver  ornaments  early 
in  the  last  century,  and  have  not  entirely  laid  them  aside,  though 
they  are  now  rare.  Though  they  at  first  bought  these,  they 
learned  to  make  them  for  themselves,  and  often  in  elegant  designs. 

The  influence  of  trade  on  this  great  national  issue  having  been 
shown,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  leading  features,  or  various  in- 
cidents of  its  pursuit.  One  important  feature,  however,  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  its  effects.  Until  very  recently  strong 
drink  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Indian,  a  fact  which  he  has  seen 
and  at  times  striven  against.  The  French  missionaries  early  took 
a  stand  upon  this  point,  but  were  thwarted  by  rulers  and  traders, 
and  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  liquor  became  abundant  even  in  their 
mission  villages.  The  Mohawk  chiefs  at  a  national  council  in 
1668,  resolved  to  try  to  banish  their  destroyer,  and,  at  Father 
Pierron's  request.  Governor  Lovelace  took  the  matter  up,  and 
promised  to  do  what  •  he  could  in  restraining  the  evil.  Time  and 
again  did  some  of  the  natives  agree  that  no  liquor  should  be 
brought  into  their  castles,  but  those  who  made  such  laws  always 
repealed  them.  Governor  De  Nonville,  of  Canada,  deplored  the 
English  sale  of  rum  to  the  Indians,  and  Governor  Dongan,  of  New 
York,  agreed  with  him,  but  was  very  sure  that  English  rum  was 
quite  as  good  as  French  brandy.  Sir  William  Johnson  tried  hard 
to  restrain  the  rumse.llers,  but  always  had  a  generous  cup  for  his 
own  Indian  visitors.     So  the  red  man  suffered  from  all. 

One  of  the  greatest,  influences  at  work  in  this  contest  for  New 
York  was  a  religious  one.  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  fairly  read 
the  journals  of  the  earlier  French  missionaries  without  being  satis- 
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fied  that  they  were  noble  and  unselfish  in  all  their  motives.  Still, 
they  were  French,  and  the  colonists  of  New  York  were  Dutch  and 
English.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  that  they  should  not  sympa- 
thize with  their  own  people.  When  complications  increased.  De- 
kanissora  shrewdly  said  of  the  one  remaining  at  Onondaga,  '•  We 
know  that  the  priest  favors  his  own  ration."  but  he  did  not  think 
he  should  be  blamed  for  this.  It  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing,  to 
be  allowed  for  and  guarded  against.  But  a  fear  was  early  felt. 
When  the  second  mission  was  established  at  Onondaga  and  else- 
where, the  courteous  Governor  Lovelace  became  suspicious. 
"  They  pretend  it  is  no  more  but  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
when  it  is  to  be  suspected  it  is  rather  the  kingdom  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty."  He  therefore  thought  it  wise  to  have  an  eye 
on  them  and  the  French  king. 

As  time  went  on  suspicions  grew  stronger.  The  removal  of 
New  York  Indians  to  Canada,  and  the  identification  of  them  with 
the  French,  was  not  regarded  favorably  either  by  the  English  or 
the  Five  Nations,  whose  strength  was  decreased  thereby.  Gov- 
ernor Dongan  broke  up  the  missions,  though  of  the  same  religious 
faith  as  those  he  banished :  not  desirous  of  changing  creed  or  wor- 
ship, but  only  of  making  French  power  less.  Some  have  blamed 
him  for  this,  but  facts  bear  out  his  actions.  Before  this  time,  in 
1683,  the  French  openly  boasted  that  the  Jesuits  had  given  them 
200  good  Iroquois  soldiers.  Kryn.  the  Great  Mohawk,  was  one 
of  these,  and  led  in  the  attack  on  Scheneetady,  which  resulted  in 
its  destruction.  At  a  later  day.  Father  Picquet's  mission  at  Oswe- 
gatchie  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  New  York,  the  occasion  of  many 
a  bloody  disaster.  Judge  Shea  said  in  their  praise  as  soldiers,  that 
in  the  old  French  war,  ••  In  every  campaign  the  Catholic  Iroquois 
.....  were  in  the  field  side  by  side  with  the  Canadian  and 
French  soldiers,  generally  attended  as  before,  by  their  missionaries 
as  chaplains."  A  foresight  of  this  political  influence  had  caused 
opposition  to  the  work.  Picquet*s.  however,  was  an  armed  mis- 
sion, and  might  be  termed  a  church  militant.  A  priest  by  pro- 
fession, he  was  a  soldier  in  feeling  and  talents,  and  critically 
inspected  the  whole  frontier  with  a  military  eye.  His  French 
biographer  said  that  the  post  he  established  near  Ogdensburgh  was 
the  key  of  the  colony,  and  M  served  to  protect,  aid.  and  comfort  the 
posts  already  erected  on  Lake  Ontario."  When  war  came,  said 
this  writer,  -  The  war  parties  which  departed  and   returned  contin- 
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ually,  filled  the  mission  with  so  many  prisoners  that  their  numbers 
frequently  surpassed  that  of  the  warriors,  rendering  it  necessary  to 
empty  the  villages  and  send  them  to  headquarters.  In  fine,  a  num- 
ber of  other  expeditions,  of  which  M.  Picquet  was  the  principal 
author,  have  procured  the  promotion  of  several  officers.  .  .  .  M. 
du  Quesne  said  that  the  Abbe.  Picquet  was  worth  more  than  ten 
regiments." 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  this  further,  but  I  may  add  that 
this  national  feeling  was  not  peculiar  to  the  French  missionary. 
The  English  missionaries  to  the  Mohawks,  the  New  England  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Oneidas,  did  not  fail  to  impress  their  political 
opinions  on  their  disciples,  and  they  took  the  sides  to  which  their 
spiritual  teachers  inclined,  as  was  natural. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  establishment  of  forts  and  trading-houses 
in  this  great  struggle  for  trade  and  power,  except  to  allude  to  one 
little  known.  Schuyler  had  persuaded  the  Onondagas  to  burn  the 
French  house  and  chapel  in  their  town,  in  1709,  in  the  absence  of 
the  priest.  In  the  spring  of  171 1,  some  French  officers  and  men 
came  there  again  to  build  a  block-house  and  chapel,  which  were 
also  destroyed  by  Schuyler.  The  French  flag,  however,  was  after- 
wards seen  waving  there,  and  sometimes  the  English  flag  appeared 
over  the  council-house,  as  public  opinion  swayed  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other. 

One  mechanical  art  played  an  important  part.  The  .  blacksmith 
shop  had  become  a  necessity  to  the  Iroquois,  and  English  or 
French  smiths  were  provided  for  in  treaties,  and  were  to  be  found 
in  some  of  their  towns.  Sometimes  the  opposing  party  hid  the 
anvil  with  a  view  to  important  consequences.  This  happened  at 
Onondaga  in  1708.  The  English  smith  came  back  to  that  place, 
and  the  French  party  hid  the  anvil  in  the  missionary's  house.  He 
thought  it  "  would  be  very  important  for  the  good  of  religion  and 
the  French  colony  were  there  a  French  blacksmith  here  :  the 
Englishman  would  then  decamp."  The  anvil,  however,  was  given 
up,  and  the  Englishman  set  up  shop,  but  what  his  political  and 
religious  influence  was,  does  not  appear.  He  may  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  block-house  at 
Onondaga  three  years  later,  but  at  least  was  a  person  highly 
valued. 

Governor  Dongan  may  be  said  to  have  first  given  New  York 
a  boundary  line.     Against  the  pretensions  of  the  French  he  set  up 
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the  claims  of  the  English,  placing  the  royal  arms  in  the  Seneca 
castles  in  1684,  as  a  sign  that'they  were  under  British  protection. 
The  Iroquois  did  not  clearly  s6e  the  use  of  this,  and  it  did  not 
hinder  De  Nonville  from  burning  the  Seneca  towns.  When  the 
queen's  arms  were  placed  in  Onondaga  in  1.7*1,  this  recollection 
prompted  the  sarcastic  speech  of  that  independent  people,  that 
these  were  not  sufficient  for  defence;  they  wanted  powder. 
Governor  Dongan,  however,  did  so  much  that  the  king  of  England 
formally  received  the  Iroquois  as  subjects  in  November,  1687,  and 
forbade  hostilities  against  them. 

After  this  the  sympathy  between  the  colony  and  the  Iroquois 
became  more  open  and  decided.  The  Mohawks  were  aided  after 
their  towns  were  burned  in  1693.  That  nation  proposed  the 
building  of  two  English  forts  in  their  country  a  little  earlier.  The 
English  helped  build  and  rebuild  the  Onondaga  fort,  destroyed  in 
1696,  and  supplied  that  nation  with  food.  In  1700,  a  commission 
was  sent  to  choose  a  sight  for  an  English  fort  in  the  country  of  the 
Onondagas,  but  the  project  failed.  In  1701,  the  Five  Nations 
conveyed  their  beaver  lands  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  further  west,  to  the  British  government  in  trust,  and 
this  deed  was  renewed  in  1726.  In  1708  came  a  proposition  to 
build  an  English  fort  at  Oswego  Falls,  then  and  still  known  to  the 
Onondagas  as  Gaskonchiagon.  The  same  name  belongs  to  the 
falls  of  the  Genesee  river.  The  trading  post  at  Oswego  was  built 
in  1727,  but  another  trading  house  had  preceded  this  among  the 
Senecas,  and  a  deed  of  land  around  the  Irondequoit  Bay  was 
secured  in  1741.  No  English  or  Dutch  were  as  yet  disposed  to 
settle  there,  but  the  claim  of  English  supremacy  was  set  up  and 
maintained. 

Various  arts,  open  and  secret,  were  used  to  secure  Iroquois  aid. 
The  old  records  make  frequent  accusations  that  the  French  par- 
tisans poisoned  those  who  favored  New  York.  When  the  Mora- 
vians first  visited  Onondaga,  Canassatego  had  the  English  flag 
waving  over  his  house,  and  received  them  warmly.  He  died  soon 
after  their  return  to  Pennsylvania,  and  they  were  charged  with 
poisoning  him,  so  suspicious  had  the  Colonists  become.  The 
Moravians  sincerely  mourned  his  death,  which  seemed  the  natural 
result  of  age,  but  they  none  the  less  noted  its  political  effect,  for 
his  successor  in  office  was  a  French  partisan. 

"  Underground  presents  and  belts  "  were  made  use  of.  coming 
secretly    to    individuals,   instead   of  before   open    councils.       The 
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French  converts  received  clothes  and  presents  at  baptism.  French- 
men not  only  lived  among  the  Iroquois,  but  were  adopted  by  them 
and  became  influential.  The  most  remarkable  of  such  instances 
was  that  of  Father  Milet,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Oneidas, 
became  a  favorite  with  them,  was  adopted  by  a  prominent  family, 
and  in  due  time  became  an  influential  sachem.  Notwithstanding 
all  their  efforts,  the  English  could  prevail  on  the  Oneidas  neither 
to  banish  or  give  him  up.  Joncaire  and  Maricourt  were  almost 
equally  influential.  The  .latter  bore  the  French  flag  to  Onondaga 
in  1 701,  and  it  waved  there  for  the  last  time  in  1728. 

There  were  other  things  that  harmonized  with  Indian  tastes.  In 
his  savage  state  the  scalp  of  his  enemy  was  the  only  unanswerable 
evidence  of  the  red  man's  prowess,  but  no  mercenary  considera- 
tions were  attached  to  it.  When  the  white  man  offered  a  price  for 
scalps,  then  war  became  a  trade,  and  cruelty  was  at  a  premium. 
Perhaps  Louis  XIV.  viewed  it  as  a  mere  question  of  profit  and  loss 
when  he  did  not  approve  of  continuing  the  reward  for  Iroquois 
scalps  in  1695,  for  he  said  nothing  of  humanity,  but  only  that  it 
cost  too  much.  About  the  same  time  the  English  paid  very  liber- 
ally for  scalps.  In  1746  they  gave  $50  each  for  some  of  these. 
Sometimes  advantage  was  taken.  Vandreuil  said,  in  1757,  that 
,;  since  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  the  Five  Nations  had  never 
been  known  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  English,"  but  he 
now  thought  he  had  secured  their  aid.  Some  had  been  neutral, 
and  in  this  way  the  Cayugas  had  always  been  faithful  to  the  French. 
Now  he  had  persuaded  the  Oneidas  to  introduce  an  English  scalp 
into  a  Cayuga  cabin,  where  none  had  been  before. 

The  French,  from  the  first,  had  an  established  etiquette  for  the 
reception  of  Iroquois  ambassadors.  When  they  drew  near,  an 
escort  was  sent  forth  to  meet  them,  and  a  cannon  was  fired  for 
each  nation.  The  English  did  not  adopt  this  until  17 11,  but  the 
custom  led  the  Canadian  and  Western  Indians  to  say  that  the 
French  treated  their  enemies  better  than  their  friends.  In  17 11,  a 
large  council  was  held  at  Albany,  and  500  Iroquois  were  saluted 
with  five  guns  as  they  marched  down  the  hill  and  past  the  fort. 
In  the  council  they  sat  in  groups  on  the  ground,  each  nation  by 
itself.  Sir  William  Johnson  afterwards  turned  their  love  of  cere- 
mony to  good  effect  in  very  many  ways. 

On  the  frontier  it  will  always  happen  that  lawless  acts  are  fre- 
quent, and  our  history'  contains   many  sad   records  of  such  things. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  no  white  man  was  ever  yet  punished  for 
killing  an  Indian,  but  at  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  1769,  the 
Indians  gave  Governor  Franklin  the  name  of  "  Great  Doer  of 
Justice,"  because  he  had  executed  some  murderers  of  Indians. 
Generally,  and  in  accordance  with  their  own  customs,  they 
preferred  presents  in  atonement  for  murders,  and  often  asked  that 
these  might  be  given.  On  their  part,  in  1774,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history,  and  contrary  to  their  ancient  customs,  the  Iroquois 
delivered  up  two  murderers.  As  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,  Sir 
William  Johnson  thought  it  would  be  good  policy  soon  to  discharge 
these  offenders,  and  it  was  done. 

Time  will  not  permit  my  entering  largely  upon  the  career  and 
influence  of  this  remarkable  man,  the  one  who  first  gave  the  colo- 
nies an  Indian  policy.  So  delicate  were  the  questions  he  dealt 
with,  so  admirable  was  his  management  of  them,  so  precarious 
were  the  relations  of  the  colonies,  that  it  seems  they  would  have 
been  ruined  without  him.  He  saw  clearly  how  the  French  had 
secured  influence,  and  met  them  with  their  own  weapons.  He  took 
pains  to  address  the  Iroquois  in  their  own  language,  a  compliment 
which  they  especially  valued ;  he  marched  at  the  head  of  their  pro- 
cessions, and  danced  the  war-dance  with  them ;  he  invested  coun- 
cils with  a  dignity  before  unknown,  and  used  such  stores  of  wam- 
pum as  never  were  seen  before  or  since.  He  took  part  in  their 
ancient  condolences,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  im- 
proved them.  These  were  generally  for  the  raising  of  sachems, 
and  the  French  had  made  a  great  point  of  taking  part  in  these. 
Johnson  made  a  change  at  once,  aiding  in  the  raising  of  all  chiefs, 
and  keeping  a  record  of  their  names.  These  interesting  ceremo- 
nies, with  some  modern  features,  are  still  maintained.  When  a 
sachem  dies  the  council-fire  of  the  nation  is  extinguished,  and  is 
only  relit  when  another  takes  his  office.  This  fact  escaped  Colonel 
Stone  when  he  was  so  perplexed  at  the  going  out  of  the  Onondaga 
council-fire,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 

The  baronet  appreciated  the  influence  of  show  upon  them  in 
other  ways.  New  York  had  sent  mere  traders  and  interpreters  on 
public  business  :  Canada  had  always  employed  handsomely  dressed 
officers  and  men.  He  established  forts  where  he  could,  with 
Indian  garrisons,  and  in  all  councils  saw  personally  to  points  of 
Indian  etiquette.  He  thought  they  might  be  improved,  and  did 
improve  them.     Most  of  the  Mohawks  learned    to  read,  some  to 
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write,  and  many  to  be  good  farmers.  The  Mohawk  Prayer  Book, 
which  cost  him  labor  and  money,  is  a  monument  to  his  zeal  for  his 
Indian  friends.  He  appeased  Pontiac,  brought  back  the  Senecas 
from  a  dangerous  hostility,  and  died  in  the  very  act  of  perpetuating 
the  best  interests  of  the  colonies  and  his  forest  wards. 

The  Indian  orator  is  a  humorist,  and  I  have  often  seen  the 
smile  or  laugh  reward  some 'observation  well  made.  We  have  fol- 
lowed out  in  a  brief  way  some  of  his  relations  to  the  New  York 
colony.  He  was  a  forest  warrior,  a  forest  statesman,  a  shrewd 
man  of  business.  He  had  also  a  good-natured,  genial  disposition, 
which  might  furnish  a  subject  of  itself.  When  De  la  Barre  told 
the  Onondagas  not  to  be  alarmed  at  seeing  his  soldiers  and  vessels 
at  La  Famine,  they  simply  replied  that-  it  was  well,  but  he  must 
not  be  troubled  if  he  saw  the  Onondagas  there  with  red  and  black 
paint  upon  their  faces.  Garangula's  address  at  the  same  place  was 
a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  and  sarcasm.  Dekanissora's  speeches 
are  full  of  shrewd  observations.  Hendrick's  have  many  good  ■ 
points.  When  the  Senecas  visited  the  French  in  1745,  they  asked 
for  a  little  vermillion  before  they  appeared  in  Yonnondio's  pres- 
ence, "  Lest  our  Father  should  take  us  for  ghosts,  having  the  face 
pale.1' 

At  a  later  conference  with  the  French,  when  the  Iroquois  had 
been  detained  beyond  all  reason,  they  were  about  being  dismissed 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  record  goes  on,  "  The  ambassadors 
asked  to  remain  until  to-morrow,  New  Year's  Day,  because  they 
had  been  told  that  on  that  day  the  palefaces  kissed  each  other, 
and  that  liquor  was  furnished."  After  waiting  so  long,  they  did  not 
wish  to  lose  the  curious  sights  and  good  cheer. 

I  have  passed  over  many  well  known  incidents,  as  the  stratagem 
whereby  a  great  Huron  chief  turned  a  probable  peace  into  a  terri- 
ble Iroquois  war  against  the  French.  I  have  said  little  of  sieges 
and  battles,  and  quoted  little  from  speeches  famous  in  their  day. 
Very  slightly  have  I  touched  upon  the  work  of  Sir  William  John- 
son, which  is  full  of  picturesque  incidents,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
important  deeds,  but  I  have  indicated  how  a  small  people  may 
greatly  affect  the  history  of  the  world,  and  how  obscure  acts  may 
produce  important  results. 

The  end  of  the  colonial  period  fast  came  on.  Johnson's  health 
"had  long  been  poor,  and  he  felt  that  he  might  die  at  any  moment. 
Injuries  and  travels  had  already  weakened  him,  and  he  could  not 
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always  attend  to  public  duties.  His  old,  wise,  and  confidential 
friends,  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  often  talked  with  him  about  his  death 
and  its  consequences,  and  wished  his  successor  might  be  appointed. 
He  was  nominated  by  the  baronet  but  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  and  in  the  letter  written  at  that  time,  he  said  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the, Six  Nations,  their 
capacity  to  hurt  the  colonies,  or  the  advantages  resulting  from  their 
friendship.  The  Iroquois  then  had  2,000  warriors  of  their  own, 
besides  those  of  their  tributary  nations. 

Quite  ill  at  the  time,  he  yet  attended  several  conferences  at  a 
council  at  his  home  in  1774,  but  died  before  it  was  over.  Con- 
sternation and  confusion  arose  among  the  Indians,  but  they  became 
quiet,  attended  the  funeral,  and  performed  the  customary  condo- 
lence. The  grave  was  covered,  the  sky  was  cleared,  tears  were 
wiped  away,  and  grief  removed  from  the  heart.  Very  touching 
was  the  scene  afterwards,  when  his  old  and  trusted  Indian  friends 
came  and  laid  down  the  presents  they  had  received  from  him,  and 
expressed  their  sorrow  and  esteem.  The  new  agent  took  his  place 
and  became  their  adviser,  and  in  the  grave  of  Sir  William  Johnson 
the  long  political  alliance  of  the  Iroquois  with  the  colony  of  New 
York  was  buried. 


The  Early  Welsh  Settlers  of  Oneida 
County. 

By  Rev.  ERASMUS  W.  JONES. 
Delivered  Before  the  Society  December  3,  1888. 


The  earliest  emigrants  from  Wales  to  America  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  early  as  1682.  A  large  number,  mostly  Quakers,  arrived 
there  from  the  vicinity  of  Dolgelley,  Merionethshire.  The  histo- 
rian, Robert  Proud,  informs  us  that  they  purchased  of  William 
Penn  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  near- the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
and  that  the  immigration  continued  for  many  years,  until  they  had 
become  quite  numerous,  occupying  several  townships.  Among 
them  were  many  of  men,  culture  and  influence.  Churches  were 
organized,  chapels  were  built,  and  the  ministers  addressed  large 
audiences  in  their  native  tongue.  The  Welsh  language  was  freely 
spoken  on  the  streets  and  market  places  of  the  city,  and  to-day 
among  its  best  citizens  and  its  most  cultured  scholars  there  are 
hundreds  in  whose  veins  flows  pure  W'elsh  blood.  The  nation  as 
a  distinct  Welsh-speaking  people,  did  not  long  survive  the  revolu- 
tion. Their  decline  in  that  respect  discouraged  further  immigra- 
tion to  that  region.  Many  moved  to  other  portions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  not  a  few,  with  fresh  arrivals  from  Wales  and  some  from 
New  England,  sought  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
embracing  the  county  of  Oneida. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  early  Welsh  settlers  of  this  county, 
we  labor  under  some  disadvantages.  They  were  men  and  women 
of  humble  means,  and  generally  without  much  literary  culture. 
Hoping  for  a  better  future,  they  left  their  native  hills  to  seek  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  children  in  "the  land  of  the  setting  sun."' 
They  led  a  quiet  life  of  toil,  and  no  special  exploits  or  wonderful 
achievements  help  to  perpetuate  their  memory.  It  may  be  possible 
that  some  of  them  kept  diaries  of  those  early  years.  If  they  did 
few,  if  any,  of  those  chronicles  were  ever  made  public.  In  all 
probability,  the  first  Welsh  settlers  in  Oneida  county  were  Captain 
Nehemiah  Jones  and  his  family.  The  Captain  was  the  father  of 
the  late  lion.  Pomroy  Jones,  the  talented  author  of  the  4' Annals 
of  Oneida    County."     This  was  in  the  year   1787.     They  moved 
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from  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  to  Dean's  Patent,  in  the  town  of 
Westmoreland.  The  father  was  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  and 
died  December  19.  1838,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  not 
a  native  of  Wales,  but  his  son  Pomroy,  in  speaking  of  the  WTelsh 
people,  informs  us  that  he  himself  had  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  that  people.  Nehemiah  Jones  was  a  good  citizen  and  a 
devout  Christian.      His  memory  is  blessed. 

In  1794  Arthur  Breese,  of  direct  Welsh  descent,  moved  from 
New  Jersey  to  Whitesboro.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
learning.  In  the  year  1808  he  moved  to  Utica.  In  Dr.  Bagg's 
interesting  history,  we  learn  that  in  1794  Thomas  Jones,  noted  for 
his  ingenuity  as  a  blacksmith  and  locksmith,  arrived  in  Utica,  and 
remained  here  for  some  time,  working  at  his  trade.  He  was  from 
Carnarvon,  North  Wales.  There  was  another  Jones — Simeon — 
that  settled  here  during  the  same  year.  His  house  was  on  stilts  on 
a  knoll,  in  a  swamp,  where  now  rests  the  eastern  end  of  the  St. 
James  Hotel.  In  the  month  of  March,  1795,  some  twelve  families 
left  their  native  Wales  and  safely  landed  in  New  York,  after  a 
passage  of  fourteen  weeks.  Having  stayed  in  the  city  for  a  few 
days,  five  of  these  families,  being  those  of  Griffith  Rowlands,  Wil- 
liam Williams,  Evan  Davies,  Hugh  Roberts,  and  Owen  Griffiths, 
(eighteen  in  number,)  left.  They  took  a  small  sloop  and  reached 
Albany ;  from  there  across  to  Schenectady,  where  they  took  a  kind 
of  a  flat  boat,  and  slowly  worked  their  way  up  the  Mohawk,  until 
at  last  they  reached  Fort  Schuyler,  where  now  stands  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Utica.  Then  the  place  could  boast  of  but  one  frame  house, 
with  eight  or  ten  log  cabins.  One  of  these  was  a  tavern,  resting  on 
the  spot  subsequently  occupied  by  Bagg's  Hotel.  From  Fort  Schuyler 
our  emigrants  started  for  their  destination,  which  was  the  highlands 
of  Steuben,  some  20  miles  away.  They  hired  a  large  wagon,  four 
oxen,  and  a  horse  to  act  as  leader.  The  roads  were  bad  and  the 
journey  was  long  and  tedious:  but  on  the  fourth  day  they  reached 
the  desired  spot,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  known  among  the  Welsh 
people  even  to-day  as  the  "store  felen,"  (yellow  store.)  about  half 
a  mile  west  of  Remsen  village.  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  1796 
was  born  the  first  Welsh  infant  in  Oneida  county.  The  parents 
were  Owen  Griffiths  and  his  wife,  before  mentioned,  and  the  infant 
was  none  other  than  the  late  Griffith  O.  Griffiths,  of  Remsen,  a 
gentleman  of  rare  talents  and  much  influence.  For  many  years 
he  was  highly  useful  to  the  world  and  the  church. 
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These  hardy  early  Welsh  settlers 'of  Steuben  had  but  few  privileges, 
and  suffered  many  privations.  The  nearest  grist  mill  was  at 
Whitesboro;  there  was  but  one  horse  in  the  township,  and  that  be- 
longed to  an  American,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  kind  man. 
Among  these  first  settlers  in  Steuben  there  was  no  one  who  made 
a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  for  a  while  they  had  no  kind  of 
religious  meeting.  This,  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  so  great  advan- 
tages of  this  kind  at  home,  was  a  decided  calamity.  This  state  of 
things,  however,  did  not  continue  long,  for  in  1798  there  came  to 
the  settlement  a  number  of  religious  people,  gifted  in  prayer  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Among  the  new  comers 
we  find  the  names  of  Deacon  William  C.  Jones,  William  P.  Jones, 
Evan  Griffiths,  Robert  Griffiths,  John  Parry,  Hugh  Griffiths  and 
David  Jones.  At  once  a  prayer  meeting  was  started  at  the  home 
of  Deacon  Jones,  which  event  was  hailed  with  much  joy  among 
the  settlers.  In  1797,  Richard  Francis,  from  Pembrokeshire,  South 
Wales,  with  some  others,  reached  Fort  Schuyler.  In  1800,  John 
Adams,  from  the  same  place,  arrived. 

John  Williams  and  his  wife,  (whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth. 
Jenkins,)  came  from  Tresenwen,  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales, 
with  their  three  sons,  John,  William  and  David,  and  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Oneida  county.  They  were  farmers  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  on  emigrating  to  this  country  they  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  several  of  their  neighbors  who  came  in  the  ship  with 
them.  John,  the  eldest  son,  was  ten  years  old  when  he  arrived 
first  at  Utica,  in  1800.  His  father  died  after  being  three  weeks  in 
America,  and  his  widow  purchased  a  farm  on  Frankfort  Hill,  where 
she  made  a  home  for  herself  and  her  three  sons. 

John,  after  receiving  sufficient  education  at  school,  was  placed 
in  the  store  of  Dr.  Solomon  Wolcott  to  learn  the  business  of  a 
druggist  and  apothecary.  With  the  patrimony  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  he  soon  undertook  a  business  for  himself,  and  by  industry, 
perseverance  and  unusual  ability,  he  ere  long  amassed  a  for- 
tune, the  evidences  of  which  may  be  seen  to-day  in  Utica.  The 
income  from  Mr.  Williams'  estate  has  contributed  largely  to  .the 
beauty  and  comfort  of  the  city  every  year  up  to  this  time.  John 
Williams  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  aldermen  elected  after 
the  city  of  Utica  was  incorporated.  •  His  character  for  integrity, 
sound  judgment,  and  a  shrewd  foresight  in  business  affairs,  drew  to 
him  the  confidence  of  the  Welsh  settlers  not  onlv  in  Utica,  but  in 
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Steuben.  He  was  their  adviser  when  advice  was  needed  by  many 
of  them,  and  acted  for  many  years  as  their  banker.  He  was 
director  in  the  old  Ontario  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Utica,  and  was 
a  liberal  contributor  to  every  house  of  worship  erected  at  Utica 
during  his  lifetime,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  subscribers  to  (what 
was  then  a  doubtful  enterprise)  the  Utica  Female  Seminary,  and 
was  early  interested  in  the  Utica  Orphan  Asylum.  In  the  record 
of  the  Welsh  inhabitants  of  Utica,  his  name  is  entitled  to  a  place. 
His  brother  William  survived  him.  He  made  his  home  in  Buffalo, 
where  he  left  a  veiy  handsome  estate.  David  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, and  died  at  Utica  in  1818.  John,  Francis  and  Thomas 
Reed  came  in  the  same  ship  which  brought  Mr.  Williams  and  his 
family  to  America. 

In  180 1,  these  were  followed  by  a  large  company,  mostly  young 
men,  from  South  Wales,  full  of  energy  and  resolution.  Many  of  these 
settled  in  Utica  and  its  vicinity,  while  others  joined  the  settlers  at 
Steuben.  Among  them  we  find  the  following  names :  John 
Stevens,  Baptist  minister  ;  James  Harris,  Baptist  minister ;  Abram 
Williams,  John  Reed,  with  six  sons  ;  Joseph  Harris,  David  Thomas, 
William  Rees,  Simon  John,  John  Nichols,  John  Rees,  Nathaniel 
Davies,  James  Phillips,  James  Jones,  David  Reed,  John  Reed, 
Daniel  Richards,  Evan  Owens,  Rees  Jones,  Samuel  George. 

In  1800,  we  find  that  John  Roberts  and  Evan  Owens  were  in 
partnership  as  butchers  in  Utica,  doing  business  on  the  lower  end 
of  Genesee  street,  on  the  west  side.  And  in  the  tax-list  of  the 
village  for  that  year  is  the  name  of  William  Pritchard,  who  was  re- 
quired to  pay  the  sum  of  12  j£  cents.  In  1802,  William  Jones 
settled  at  some  distance  to  the  east  from  Utica,  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Frankfort.  He  married  a  daughter  of  James  Harris, 
and  remained  a  farmer.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Hon.  Thomas 
L.  James,  ex-Postmaster  General.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1 80 1,  Rev.  John  G.  Roberts,  from  Ebensburgh.  Pa.,  moved  to 
Steuben  and  preached  the  first  Welsh  sermon  at  the  house  of  John 
Jones ;  and  from  this  time  forth  they  had  preaching  on  each  Sab- 
bath day  ;  and  so  they  remained  for  some  years  united  in  love 
without  any  regular  church  organization  under  the  faithful  ministry 
of  Rev.  John  G.  Roberts  and  Rev.  William  G.  Pierce.  In  the 
year  1802,  Edward  Baldwin,  a  Baptist .  preacher  of  good  talents 
and  a  most  winning  disposition,  found  his  way  to  the  settlement 
and  rendered  efficient  service.     In   1804,  a  log  meeting-house  was 
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built  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  Welsh  Congregational 
church  ("Capel  Ucha' ")  in  Steuben.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire 
within  the  same  year.  In  its  place,  in  1805,  they  built  a  frame 
church.  ,  which  remained  until  the  present  stone  building  was 
erected.  About  this  time  Timothy  Griffiths,  a  young  man  from 
Carnarvon.  North  Wales,  joined  the  settlers,  and  in  subsequent 
years  was  a  man  of  great  influence  as  a  citizen  of  the  town  and  an 
official  member  of  the  church.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Hon. 
Timothy  Griffiths,  well  known  in  Utica.  The  same  year,  1804, 
this  band  at  Steuben  adopted  a  confession  of  faith  and. a  church 
covenant,  which  were  signed  by  the  following  persons  :  John  G. 
Roberts  and  wife,  William  C.  Jones  and  wife,  Richard  Jones  and 
wife,  Hugh  Jones  and  wife,  Robert  Griffiths,  Thomas  Hughes, 
John  Thomas,  John  Davies,  David  Jones  and  wife,  William 
Griffiths  and  wife,  William  Roberts  and  wife,  Robert  Jones  and 
wife.  William  G.  Pierce.  Hugh  Thomas.  Robert  Evans,  Anna 
Lewis,  and  the  following  were  received  at  the  same  time  as  new 
members  :  Nicodemus  Griffiths  and  wife  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Morris 
Davies,  Walter  G.  Griffiths,  Anna,  wife  of  John  Roberts. 

In  1804,  Richard  Thomas  and  family,  from  the  Parish  of  Lleyn. 
in  Carnarvonshire,  after  spending  some  years  in  Philadelphia, 
moved  to  Steuben,  and  settled  about  one  mile  southwest  of  Rem- 
sen.  The  father  soon  died,  leaving  a  widow  with  many  children. 
These  sons  and  daughters  proved  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary 
talent,  and  were  highly  respected.  They  were  Daniel,  Thomas, 
Lewis,  John,  Catherine  and  Mary.  Evan  remained  in  Wales,  and 
was  celebrated  for  his  poetical  talent.  Mary  died  at  Remsen  in 
1873,  m  ner  94tn  >'ear-  Thomas  was  the  father  of-  the  late  Hon. 
Didymus  Thomas,  of  Remsen,  and  of  John  T.  Thomas,  recently  of 
Utica.  In  the  year  1806,  Rev.  Richard  Jones  came  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Steuben  and  organized  the  First  Baptist  Society  of  that 
town,  over  which  he  remained  a  pastor  for  many  years. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  Welsh  emigrants  that  came  to 
Oneida  county  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  and  the 
early  years  of  this  went  .to  Steuben,  there  were  many  who  settled 
in  other  parts.  In  the  fall  of  1798,  John  Lewis  with  his  family 
settled  in  Trenton,  about  midway  between  the  village  and  Rem- 
sen. In  1800  he  built  the  stone  house  which  yet  stands,  and  is 
familiarly  known  among  the  Welsh  as  "Ty  Cerig."  Mr.  Lewis' 
children  have  all  passed  away.     His  oldest  grandchild  is  the  ven- 
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erable  John  L.  Lewis,  now  residing  in  Trenton  village,  in  his  85th 
year.  About  the  year  1801  John  Jones,  after  a  short  stay  in 
Philadelphia,  came  to  Trenton  with  his  wife  and  five  sons,  and 
settled  on  what  was  called  the  "  Mappa  farm,'*  south  of  Trenton 
village,  and  they  were  soon  known  as  the  Joneses  of  the  farm. 
Some  years  after  this  they  bought  land  about  two  miles  north  of 
Trenton,  and  settled  there,  but  they  were  still  distinguished  from 
their  namesakes  by  that  particular  term.  These  hardy  sons  of  the 
"farm,"  Griffith,  John.  William.  Hugh  and  Samuel,  are  all  in  the 
silent  tomb.  Hugh  Thomas  came  to  Trenton  in  1797.  Edward 
Hughes  and  Owen  Morris  in  1800.  James  Francis  in  1806.  The 
last  settled  in  South  Trenton. 

In  1808  John  James.  Griffith  I.  Jones,  John  Owens.  David 
Manuel  and  Hugh  Hughes  settled  in  Remsen.  In  181 1  Hugh 
Owens,  after  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Philadelphia,  moved  to  the 
same  town.  Two  of  the  six  children  are  still  alive — John  J. 
Owens,  of  Remsen.  in  his  90th  year,  and  Mrs,  John  Edmunds,  of 
Utica,  aged  77.  David  Anthony,  Sr..  came  to  Remsen  in  18 18. 
Of  the  children,  our  worthy  townsman,  David  Anthony,  of 
Seneca  street,  only  remains.  In  the  same  year  James  Owen  came 
to  this  country  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Trenton,  near  Prospect. 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  influence,  especially  in  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church,  and  so  were  his  children  after  him.  The  same 
year  Lewis  Lewis,  the  father  of  John  L.  Lewis,  of  Trenton,  settled 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  Prospect  village. 

Watkin  Roberts  came  to  Utica  in  1816.  his  wife  in  1818.  Three 
of  their  children  have  died,  Robert  W.,  Watkin  J.,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. Four  remain — Ex-Congressman  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Utica  Morning  Herald,  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  a  gentleman  of 
whom  the  Welsh  of  the  United  States  are  justly  proud:  Mrs'. 
Mary  Howell,  Dayton.  O. :  Mrs.  Fanny  Perry,  L'tica;  and  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Brooks,  New  York. 

The  first  Welsh  settler  in  Deerfield  was  Ellis  Roberts,  from  near 
Bala,  in  North  Wales.  He  chose  Smith  Hill  as  a  location.  This 
was  about  18 18.  He  was  soon  followed  by  many  others  of  his 
countrymen.  Among  these  were  David  Richards,  Rowland  Jones, 
Rowland  Davies,  David  Davies  and  John  Edwards.  That  many 
of  the  Welsh  emigrants  settled  in  Utica,  or  near  it,  at  an  early 
date,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  the  12th  of  September,  1S01, 
there  met    together    at    the  residence  of  John  Williams,  near  to 
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where  now  stands  the  Asylum,  twenty-two  persons,  and  organized 
a  Baptist  church.  To  the  Welsh  Baptists  then  belongs  the  honor 
of  forming  the  very  first  church  in  Utica.  Among  them  at  the 
time  were  two  elders,  James  Harris  and  John  Stevens.  In  1806 
Abram  Williams,  James  Morgan  and  William  Francis  were  elected 
trustees,  and  during  that  year  they  built  a  house  of  worship.  It 
stood  on  Hotel  street,  where  the  canal  now  passes.  It  was  after- 
wards moved  to  where  their  present  church  now  stands  on  Broad- 
way. 

The  Congregationalists  were  not  far  behind,  for  on  the  first  of 
January,  1802,  the  following  persons  united  in  a  church  covenant 
to  which  they  subscribed  their  names:  Nathaniel  Davies,  David 
Thomas,  Martha  Thomas,  John  Jones,  James  Phillips,  John  Nich- 
olas, Sarah  Richards,  Watkin  Powell,  William  Thomas,  Evan 
Powell,  Thomas  Phillips,  Jemima  Morris,  Rebecah  Powell,  James 
Davies.  In  1804  they  built  their  house  of  worship  on  the  corner 
of  Whitesboro  and  Washington  streets.  Afterwards,  on  the  same 
spot  they  erected  a  commodious  brick  church,  where  they  contin- 
ued to  worship  for  many  years.  The  first  regular  pastor  of  this 
church  was  Rev.  Daniel  Morris,  who  came  to  Utica  in  1802  with 
proper  credentials  from  a  Welsh  church  in  Philadelphia.  He 
remained  their  pastor  for  many  years.  He  was  followed  by  Revs. 
William  G.  Pierce,  Rowland  Griffiths,  John  Roberts,  Howell  R. 
Powell  and  Benjamin  Powell.  Some  of  these  were  supplies,  others 
regular  pastors. 

Flourishing  and  strong  as  is  the  Welsh  Calvanistic  Methodist 
Church  in  Utica,  to-day,  it  was  not  organized  until  the  year  1830, 
and  therefore  does  not  so  legitimately  belong  to  our  subject. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Thomas  (Iorthyn  Gwynedd)  in  the  Welsh  volume* 
"History  of  the  Welsh  in  America,'1  published  in  1872,  estimates 
the  Welsh  speaking  population  of  Oneida  county  at  8,480,  I 
think  that  these  figures  are  too  high  even  for  the  present  day.  Of 
this,  however.  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  a  point  not  easily  settled. 
Many  have  emigrated  to  the  western  States,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  Welsh  population  has  materially  decreased.  Still 
the  Welsh  are  numerous,  and  at  their  preaching  anniversaries  the 
churches  are  often  thronged. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  even  a  native  Welshman,  without 
being  accused  of  national  conceit,  will  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
Welsh  inhabitants  of  Oneida  county  have  always  stood  high  in  the 
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estimation  of  their  American  neighbors.  As  a  people  they  are 
quiet,  industrious,  moral  and  religious.  Many  of  them  through 
steady  perseverance  have  arrived  at  high  eminence  as  scholars, 
teachers,  ministers,  editors,  physicians  and  lawyers.  They  are 
proud  of  their  Welsh  blood ;  but  on  this  account  they  are  not  a 
whit  less  American  in  their  sympathy.  And  while  at  their  annual 
Eisteddfod  they  zealously  cry :  "Oes  y  byd  i'r  iaith  Gymraeg!" 
with  no  less  zeal  they  are  ready  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  wave 
their  hats  and  shout  "  Hail  Columbia,  happy  land!'' 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  consulted  several  authors  to 
whom  I  am  indebted ;  but  I  am  mostly  indebted  to  a  small  Welsh 
pamphlet  written  some  twenty-nine  years  ago  by  that  genuine 
Welshman  who  was  once  an  ornament  to  the  city  of  Utica,  the  late 
Rev.  Llewelyn  D.  Howell. 


Fairfield  Medical  College. 


BY  LUCIEN  B.  WELLS,  M.  D. 


Delivered  Before  the  Society  March  31,  1890. 


The  younger  members  of  the  medical  profession  can  hardly 
realize  that  a  prosperous  medical  college  once  existed  at  Fairfield, 
Herkimer  county.  New  York.  It  was  doubtless  one  of  the  oldest 
medical  colleges  in  the  United  Sta.tes. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District 
of  New  York,  located  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  had  its  origin 
in  the  medical  school  established  by  the  trustees  of  Fairfield 
Academy  in  1809.  This  school  had  acquired  some  reputation 
while  attached  to  the  Academy.  It  was  even  such  in  the  second 
year  of  its  existence  as  to  induce  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to 
endow  it  with  $5,000;  and  when  it  received  the  rank  of  college, 
they  generously  added  to  its  funds  the  further  sum  of  $10,000. 

The  charter  of  the  college  bears  date  June  12,  181 2,  to  which 
is  appended  the  seal  of  the  University  of  the  State,  signed  by 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  H.  Bloodgood,  secretary. 

List  of  Trustees. — Westel  Willoughby,  M.  D.,  Jonathan  Sher- 
wood, M.  D.,  Luther  Guiteau,  M.  I).,  Dr.  Solomon  Wolcott,  Isaac 
Sears,  M.  D.,  Dr.  Abijah  Tombling,  Dr.  Amos  Hale,  Hon.  Simeon 
Ford,  Clark  Smith,  Esq.,  Joseph  White.  M.  D.,  Dr.  Alexander  G. 
Fonda,  John  Miller.  M.  D.,  Rev.  Oliver  C.  Comstock,  Dr.  Isaac 
Sargeant,  Reuben  Hart,  Esq.,  Amasa  Trowbridge,  M.  D.,  Hon. 
Francis  A.  Bloodgood.  Hon.  William  D.  Ford.  Dr.  James  Ken- 
nedy, Oliver  Ellis.  Esq.,  Andrew  A.  Bartow,  William  Smith,  Esq., 
John  Stearns,  M.  D.,  James  Hale.  Esq..  James  Hadley,  M.  D., 
Dr.  Stephen  Todd.  Lyman  Spaulding,  M.  I).,  Dr.  Rufus  Crane, 
Martin  L.  Bryan,  M.  D.,  Hiram  Nolton,  Esq.,  Delos  White,  M.  D., 
Rev.  Hezekiah  N.  Woodruff,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Doolittle,  Dr.  Sylves- 
ter Willard.  Dr.  Jacob  L.  Sherwood,  Rev.  David  Chassel,  Dr.  El- 
nathan  Judd,  Hon.  Nathan  Smith,  Alexander  Coventry,  M.  D., 
Abijah  Mann,  Jun..  Esq.,  Rev.  Phineas  Whipple.  Norman  Butler, 
Esq.,  Moses  Johnson,  M.  D. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  December  i,  1812, 
the  following  individuals  were  appointed  officers  of  the  college, 
viz. : 

Lyman  Spalding,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

Westel  Willo.ugh.by,  Jun.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

James  Hadley,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  Stearns,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

The  class  of  181 2-13,  as  appears  by  the  records,  consisted  of  18 
medical  students. 

During  the  session  of  181 3-14,  it  numbered  24. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  March  23,  18 15,  T.  Romeyn  Beck 
was  recommended  to  the  Honorable  Regents  to  fill  the  office  of 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

January  30,  18 16,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  con- 
ferred on  two  individuals,  viz.:.  Horatio  Orvis  and  Sylvester  Miller. 
Dr.  Beck  gave  his  first  course  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Num- 
ber of  students,  28:  four  graduates. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  May  20,  1817,  Dr.  Joseph  White,  of 
Cherry  Valley,  was  appointed  President  and  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery'  in  the  college,  in  place  of  Dr.  Spalding.  At  the  same 
meeting  it  was  resolved  that  President  White  have  leave  to  sub- 
stitute his  son,  Delos  White,  M.  D.,  to  deliver  lectures  on  Anatomy 
in  his  stead. 

January  20,  1818,  the  class  consisted  of  41  students,  of  whom 
seven  were  considered  worthy  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of- Medi- 
cine. 

January  19,  1819,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  dismissing  any  student  who  should  be  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  digging  up  any  dead  human  body  for  the 
purpose  of  dissection  in  the  college. 

January  20,  1820.  the  Legislature  was  petitioned  for  a  law  for 
giving  the  dead  bodies  of  unclaimed  convicts  of  the  State  prison  at 
Auburn  to  the  college,  for  the  purposes  of  dissection. 

January  23,  1821,  Dr.  Delos  White  resigned  his  professorship  of 
Anatomy,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subjects  for 
dissection.  The  same  year  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  course  of 
lectures  from  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks. 

January  22,  1822,  James  McNaughton,  M.  D.,  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.     62  students,  14  graduates. 
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For  several  years  subsequent  to  this  period,  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
lege continued  to  prosper,  and  the  number  of  students  to  increase. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  ending  January,  1827,  Joseph.  White, 
M.  D..  in  consequence  of  age  and  infirmities,  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship, and  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  Surgery  by  John  De  La 
Mater.  M.  D.  Number  of  students  in  attendance  at  this  session, 
144;  graduates.  25.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  students, 
an  additional  college  edifice  was  erected,  containing  thirty-two 
lodging  rooms,  and  lecture  rooms  of  the  old  college  edifice  were 
enlarged  and  rendered  more  commodious. 

1828.     Number  of  students,  171 ;  graduates,  33. 

1832.  This  year  the  number  of  students  had  increased  to  205 ; 
graduates,  39. 

1834.  The  largest  class  ever  assembled  at  the  college  was  dur- 
ing the  session  ending  in  January.  1834,  when  the  number  reached 
217,  of  whom  55  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The 
following  year  the  number  was  198.  The  organization  of  the 
medical  department  of  Geneva  College,  and  subsequently  the  incor- 
poration of  the  medical  college  in  the  city  of  Albany,  together  with 
other  causes,  had  the  effect  to  diminish  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  at  the  Fairfield  College  from  the  year  1834  until  the 
final  suspension  of  lectures  in  the  latter  institution :  yet,  the  num- 
bers continued  to  be  respectable,  and  probably  would  have  been 
until  the  present  time  had  the  proper  efforts  been  continued  to 
sustain  it. 

During  the  year  1836,  the  Regents  confirmed  the  following  alter- 
ations, by  which  the  professorships  stood  as  follows : 

Westel  Willoughby,  M.  D..  emeritus  Professor  of  Midwifery. 

T.  Romeyn  Beck.  M.  D„  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 

James  Hadley.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

James  McNaughton.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology. 

John  De  La  Mater,  M.  D..  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Reuben  D.  Muzzey,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery. 

Subsequently  Frank  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  succeeded  Professor 
Muzzey  in  the  chair  of  Surgery,  and  with  this  exception  the  faculty 
remained  as  above  during  the  operation  of  the  institution.  The 
last  course  of  lectures  was   given   during   the    winter  of  1839-40. 
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The  number  of  students  was  105,  of  whom  26  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Since  the  cessation  of  medical  lectures,  the  college  buildings 
have  undergone  material  modifications,  and  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired  for  enlarging  the  accommodations  of  Fairfield  Academy, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  at  present  appropriated. 

Lyman  Spalding,  M.  D.,  was  the  first  president  of  the  college, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  by  Joseph  White,  M.  D.,  in  181 7, 
who  resigned  in  1827.  The  venerable  Professor  Willoughby  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  White,  and  held  the  office  until  his  decease. 

List  of  Graduates  from  Oneida  County. — Luther  Guiteau, 
Charles  B.  Coventry,  Garrit  P.  Judd,  Patrick  McCraith,  Rufus 
Priest,  Benjamin  Armitage,  Luther  Guiteau,  Jr.,  Samuel  W. 
Stewart,  Isaac  H.  Douglas,  Nathan  Spencer,  George  W.  Gardner, 
Asa  Gray,  (Professor  of  Botany,)  George  W.  Cleveland,  Benjamin 
P.  Crossman,  Walter  Booth,  Lucien  B.  Wells,  Henry  G.  Beardsley, 
Edward  Loomis,  Warner  Wadsworth,  Peter  D.  Kimkern.  Jacob 
Hunt,  James  S.  Whaley,  William  Kirkwood,  Thomas  M.  Foot. 

There  are  doubtless  others  whose  names  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain. 

For  the  history  of  the  institution  I  am  indebted  to  the  venerable 
William  Mather,  M.  D..  of  Fairfield,  N.  Y. 

Utica,  N.   K,  September  20,  1. 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Agassiz  was  the  first  to  advance  the 
doctrine  of  great  ice  invasions  in  former  times.  From  the  scratched 
rocks  and  transported  boulders  of  the  Alps,  in  regions  remote  from 
present  glaciation.  he  read  the  records  of  that  ancient  history:  and 
in  his  u  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers."  published  in  1840,  he  gave  this 
daring  outline  of  ice  historyt:  "The  surface  of  Europe,  adorned 
before  by  a  tropical  vegetation  and  inhabited  by  troops  of  large 
elephants,  enormous  hippopotami  and  gigantic  carnivora.  was  sud- 
denly buried  under  a  vast  mantle  of  ice.  covering  alike,  plains. 
lakes,  seas  and  plateaus.  Upon  the  life  and  movement  of  a  pow- 
erful creation,  fell  the  silence  of  death.  Springs  paused,  rivers 
ceased  to  flow,  the  fays  of  the  sun.  rising  upon  this  frozen  shore,  (if 
indeed  it  was  reached  by  them.)  were  met  only  by  the  breath  of 
the  winter  from  the  north,  and  the  thunders  of  the  crevasses  as 
they  opened  across  the  surface  of  this  icy  sea."  After  a  time,  Dr# 
Buckland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  a  veteran  English  geologist,  skep- 
tical at  first,  was  fully  convinced  that  Agassiz  was  right,  and 
together  they  sought  and  discovered  evidences  of  glaciation  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  At  length.  Charles  Lyell.  the 
prince  of  geologists,  was  brought  over,  and  Buckland  wrote  to 
Agassiz :  "  Lyell  has  adopted  your  theory  in  toto !  !  !  On  my  show- 
ing him  a  beautiful  cluster  of  moraines  within  two  miles  of  his 
father's  house,  he  instantly  accepted  it  as  solving  a  host  of  difficul- 
ties that  have  all  his  life  embarrassed  him."i  Even  Lyell  had 
seen  a  thing  all  his  life,  and  yet  had  not  really  seen  it,  because  he 
had  not  the  clue  to  its  meaning.      Hence  we  need  not  wonder  that 

*  This  paper  was  given  substantially  as  one  of  a  series  -of  popular  educational 
lectures  on  the  Geological  Work  of  Fresh  Water.  I  have  not  thought  best  to  change 
its  character,  nor  does  the  paper  attempt  any  systematic  account  of  local  glacial 
phenomena. 

f  Quoted  in  "  Life  and  Correspondence  "  of  Louis  Agassiz,  Vol.  i,  p.  296. 

J  "  Life  and  Correspondence  "  of  Agassiz,  1,  309. 
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ice  work  in  Oneida  county  is  seen  by  few,  although,  to  open  eyes* 
its  effects  defy  misunderstanding.  We  have  here  also  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  scientific  theory,  confirming  itself  beyond  question,  by 
explaining  facts  which  have  hitherto  lain  in  seeming  confusion. 
The  past  fifty  years  have  filled  out  Agassiz's  great  conception  most 
remarkably,  and  nowhere  have  glacial  phenomena  proved  to  be 
more  abundant,  or  laden  with  more  historic  significance,  than  in 
our  own  country  and  at  our  doors.  No  department  of  physical 
science  has  been  more  eagerly  occupied,  or  more  prolific  in  results, 
than  glacial  geology  in  the  United  States,  during  the  last  score  of 
years. 

And  in  this  time  there  have  come  some  most  important  correc- 
tions to  glacial  theory.  For  example,  the  idea  of  excessive  cold 
has  been  surrendered,  a  great  measure  of  precipitation,  with  mod- 
erate refrigeration,  being  the  prevailing  factor:  the  notion,  too,  of  a 
polar  ice  cap  has  waned,  non-glaciated  areas  being  found  far  to  the 
north.  So,  too,  the  idea  of  suddenness,  as  seen  in  Agassiz's  early 
account,  is  erroneous.  If  a  glacial  epoch  were  now  approaching^ 
years  of  observation  would  be  needful  to  determine  it.  But  the 
great  fact  remains  in  full  strength.  From  the  north,  but  not  the 
extreme  north,  the  present  limits  of  our  country  were  invaded  by 
ice.  Just  where  the  centers  of  dispersion  were,  we  do  not  know 
We  do  know,  that  all  this  northern  Atlantic  area  and  most  of  the 
northern  Mississippi  region,  were  overrun  by  ice-flows  which  began 
beyond  the  Laurentian  border.  We  know  also  that  as  we  pass 
southward,  we  outrun  the  limits  of  the  ice.  And  we  get  frequent 
evidence  of  the  direction  of  the  currents. 

Passing  across  our  country,  including  to  the  northward  most  of 
the  central  west,  part  of  the  Middle  States  and  all  of  New  England, 
is  a  more  or  less  definite  border,  known  as  the  limit  of  the  drift, 
that  is,  of  materials  known  to  have  been  carried  southward  from 
their  native  rock  beds.*  The  drift  is  made  up  of  boulders,  pebbles, 
stony  clay,  sand  and  soil.  Commonly  the  ice  did  not  reach  quite 
to  the  drift  border,  because  the  glacial  waters  or  later  streams 
have  carried  the  materials  southward,  but  for  our  study,  the  ice 
limit  and  the  drift  limit  may  be  considered  to  coincide,  and  this 
line  we  will  roughly  trace.  It  enters  in  the  northwest,  passes 
through  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  beyond  the  Missouri  river; 
passing   eastward,  it    crosses  the   Mississippi  river  near  St.  Louis, 

*  The  reader  may  consult,  for  part  of  this  border,  "The  Glacial  Boundary,"  etc. 
by  G.  F.  Wright,  Bulletin  58,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 
E 
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bends  southward  and  then  runs  in  a  crooked  course  north  of  east, 
taking  in  most  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  Thence  the  glacial 
boundary  crosses  the  northwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  passes  up 
into  southwestern  New  York,  but  quickly  swings  back  across  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  reaching  the  Atlantic  coast  at  Staten 
Island,  beyond  which,  along  the  shore  of  Long  Island  and  New 
England,  the  drift  border  is  somewhere  under  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  also  generally  held  that  there  was  a  great  retreat  of 
the  ice,  and  that  again  it  advanced,  some  of  the  evidence  consisting 
of  vegetable  remains  and  true  soils,  intercolated  between  undoubted 
ice  deposits.  There  are  in  our  country  great  heaps  of  morainic 
materials  which  mark  the  limits  of  this  second  invasion. t  These 
masses  stretch  across  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Long  Island  and  south- 
eastern Massachusetts.  Long  Island,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket 
and  Cape  Cod  are  to  a  large  extent  mantled  by  this  moraine,  with 
its  broad  areas  of  glacial  rubbish.  Plymouth  rock  is  only  a  stray 
boulder  brought  by  the  ice  from  some  more  northern  home  to  its 
present  resting  place  by  the  sea.  The  drift  hills  which  clog  the 
valleys  of  the  Sauquoit,  Oriskany  and  Oneida  creeks,  at  Cassville, 
Oriskany  Falls,  and  Pratt's  Hollow,  are  parts  of  this  terminal 
moraine,  which  passes  south  of  the  finger  lakes,  then  up  into  Mad- 
ison county,  then  bears  sharply  to  the  eastward  across  the  valleys 
already  named.  As  we  shall  see,  the  region  of  accumulation  is 
some  miles  broad:  for  a  continental  moraine  is  no  more  a  single 
ridge  of  loose  material,  than  a  mountain  range  is  a  single  sharp  line 
of  elevation  in  the  earth's  crust. 

What  evidences  have  we  that  our  hills  and  valleys  were  once  cov- 
ered with  moving  ice  ?  ■  Under  any  existing  ice  stream  the  rocks 
are  scratched  or  striated,  it  may  be  gently,  or  very  harshly  and  deeply-. 
amounting  sometimes  to  furrows  some  inches  deep,  or  to  pronounced 
flirtings  or  rock  mouldings.  This  is  accomplished  by  loose  stones 
held  in  the  grip  of  the  ice  as  graving  tools.  No  other  agency  pro- 
duces them,  and  such  rock  gravings  are  found  by  the  thousand  in 
our  northern  States. £  They  are  in  great  variety  of  forms,  and  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  found  where   the   soil  is  removed    from  rock  of  a 


-     t  See  "Terminal  Moraine  of  the  Second  Glacial  Epoch,"  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 
Third  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv. 

t  For  a  splendid  exposition  of  this  phase  of  j^laciation,  see  "  Rock  Scorings  of 
the  Great  Ice  Invasion."  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv. 
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fair  degree  of  hardness.  Perhaps  they  are  most  often  found  by 
stripping  the  soil  in  opening  quarries.  Thus  a  fine  set  of  striae  is 
uncovered  above  the  older  limestone  quarry  at  Oriskany  Falls. 
These  scratches  may  run  up  hill  or  down  hill,  and  may  be  found 
even  upon  the  vertical  faces  of  a  cliff,  though  erosion  in  such  situa- 
tions is  most  likely  to  obliterate  them.  Their  more  common 
direction  in  this  region  is  southward,  but  with  wide  variations, 
since  the  ice  conformed  more  or  less  to  the  hills,  valleys  and  gen- 
eral elements  of  local  topography.  Thus  while  the  general  move- 
ment in  New  York  was  southward,  the  flow  through  the  Champlain 
valley,  according  to  Chamberlin.  bore  off  to  the  southwest  through 
the  Schoharie  and  Otsego  region,  and  even  turned  squarely  to  the 
west  up  the  Mohawk  valley  nearly  to  Little  Falls.*  I  shall  be  par- 
doned the  digression,  if  I  say  that  Little  Falls  is  a  point  of  great 
interest  in  our  local  geology.  The  upheaval,  by  faulting,  of  the 
Archaean  rocks,  the  actual  contact  of  Archaean  and  (presumably) 
Cambrian,  the  cutting  of  the  river  through  the  tough  barrier  raised 
in  its  course,  with  the  yet  undefined  parts  played  by  Laurentian 
drainage  and  glacial  currents,  conspire  to  make  the  locality  worthy 
of  careful  attention. 

The  main  ice  current,  as-  we  have  said,  was  to  the  southward,  but 
any  local  valley  leading  in  a  different  direction,  would  cause  the 
underflow  to  swing  off  and  make  scratches  in  its  own  direction.  A 
case  at  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  will  illustrate  this  law.  About 
250  feet  above  the  valley,  at  the  Colgate  university  quarry,  are 
striae  with  direction  south  15  °  west.  This  appears  to  mark  the 
general  flow  over  the  region.  Two  hundred  feet  below  in  altitude, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  which  bears  southeast  towards  Pool- 
ville,  are  striae  with  direction  south  20  °  east,  thus  diverging  35  ° 
from  those  of  the  higher,  or  university  quarry.  Thus  marked  is 
the  result  of  local,  topography. 

Let  us  look  now  at  a  mass  of  hard,  tough  subsoil,  such  as  may 
come  out  of  a  well  or  a  sewer-trench.  It  is  made  up  of  clay  and 
more  or  less  angular  fragments  of  rock,  from  the  size  of  pebbles  up 
to  heavy  boulders.  It  is  often  so  compact  that  the  workman's 
pick  makes  little  impression  upon  it.  The  stones  are  not  those  of; 
the  underlying  rock,  at  least  many  of  them  are  not.  The  mass 
came  from  some  other  place, — not  by  water,  for  water  sorts  its 
burden  when   it  drops  it  :    it  will  give  us  fine  laminated  clay,  sands, 


Third  Annual,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\ .,  p.  365. 
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gravels,  but  no  such  mixed  mass  as  this. — only  ice  can  give  this 
result.  If  the  stones  contained  in  the  clayey  matrix  are  scratched, 
we  have  additional  evidence  of  ice  action.  I  do  not  think  you 
would  find  scratched  stones  at  all  points  under  the  City  of  Utica. 
but  cellars,  paving  trenches  and  wells  dug  on  "  Corn  Hill ?'  show 
quantities  of  the  soft  Utica  shale,  more  or  less  ground  up  and 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Of  course  the  shale  is  too  soft  to  hold  glacial 
scratches.  But  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  Rut<<er 
street  viaduct,  a  very  heavy  till  was  thrown  out,  containing  hard, 
scratched  pebbles.  Such  scratched  pebbles  and  boulders  are 
abundant  in  the  cut  made  for  the  West  Shore  railway  in  East 
Utica ;  while  at  the  corner  of  South  street  and  Kossuth  avenue 
may  be  seen  a  large  Archaean  boulder,  about  half  of  whose  upper 
face  has  been  distinctly  planed  off  by  glacial  action.  The  railway 
cuts  between  Sauquoit  and  Clayville  show  the  till  or  boulder  clay, 
with  well  scratched  fragments.  But  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  such  pebbles  and  boulders  which  I  have  seen  in  this  vicinity  are 
to  be  found  in  a  section  of  blue  clay  cut  by  the  east  branch  of  the 
Oriskany  creek  at  Forge  Hollow.  They  are  abundant  at  the  rail- 
way station  in  Waterville,  and  indeed  can  be  found  on  almost  any 
roadside  by  a  careful  search.  When  one  picks  such  a  pebble  from 
the  ground,  it  is  not  unprofitable  to  give  rein  to  the  imagination, 
put  the  pebble  back,  some,  perhaps  many,  thousands  of  years,  and 
under  vast  masses  of  ice  which  clutched  it  and  used  it  with  such 
power. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  part  of  the  drift  is  the  erratic 
boulder,  which  is  so  common  a  feature  in  all  glaciated  regions. 
An  entire  evening  might  be  spent  with  interest,  in  the  study  of 
these  boulders.  Their  great  masses  dot  our  fields  and  roadsides  in 
valleys,  and  upon  the  highest  hilltops.  They  tell  a  story  of  the  high- 
est interest,'  though  their  only  apology  to  the  farmer  is  that  they 
can  be  stowed  away  in  stone  fences  and  strong  foundation  struc- 
tures. They  always  correspond,  in  our  neighborhood,  to  outcrops 
lying  to  the  northward.  And  they  increase  in  number  and  size  as 
we  approach  the  outcrops  from  which  the  glaciers  plucked  them. 
Remsen,  Steuben  and  all  the  northern  towns  of  Oneida  county, 
have  multitudes  of  gneissic  and  other  rocks  from  the  Adirondacks, 
although  the  bed  rock  is  Trenton  limestone,  Utica  slate  or  some 
other  Paleozoic  formation.  South  of  the  Mohawk,  fragments  of 
Oneida  conglomerate  begin  to  abound.  A  block  of  pudding  stone 
on  Paris  Hill  may  once  have  rested  above   the   present   course   of 
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the  Mohawk,  in  strata  continuous  with  quarries  now  worked  on  the 
Frankfort  and  Graffenberg  hills.  At  Oriskany  Falls  above  the 
quarries  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  is  a  ledge  of  coarse,  white 
sandstone,  weathering  yellow  and  brown,  much  of  it  broken  off  into 
immense  blocks.  The  hills  to  the  southward  are  dotted  with  blocks 
like  these  as  far  as  Earlvilie,  seventeen  miles,  and  probably  be- 
yond. One  of  these  boulders  measures  nineteen  feet  in  length, 
twelve  feet  in  breadth  and  stands  eight  feet  out  of  the  ground. 
It  rests  on  the  hillside  above  the  Waterville  turnpike,  two  miles 
from  Madison.  If.  as  I  suspect,  it  was  borne  from  that  part  of  the 
Oriskany  beds  above  described,  the  amount  of  its  transport  is  about 
two  miles.  One  of  these  boulders  on  the  campus  of  Colgate 
University  has  fourteen,  twelve  and  five  feet,  as  its  respective  meas- 
urements, with  possibly  an  equal  mass  stowed  away  under  the 
ground.  From  Oriskany  Falls  to  Pecksport,  the  valley  extends 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  the  boulders  are  confined  to  the 
slopes  of  the  southeast  side.  This  is  due  to  the  southward  direc- 
tion of  the  ice.  It  carried  the  blocks  across  the  valley  and  shoved 
them  upon  and  along  the  opposite  side ;  thus  the  boulders,  and 
glacial  scratches  at  Hamilton  bear  corroborating  testimony  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  ice. 

As  we  go  southward  toward  the  limit  of  the  drift,  we  at  length 
find  only  small  stones,  then  scattering  pebbles,  until  we  come  upon 
soil  wholly  derived  from  the  underlying  rocks.  We  have  said  that 
the  drift  hills  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county  are  a  part  of  a 
great  continental  moraine.  In  other  words,  the  front  of  the  ice 
stood  for  a  long  tirne  on  the  ridge  between  the  Mohawk  and  the 
.  Susquehanna  basins.  Our  valley  was  full  of  ice.  and  at  its  southern 
rim  in  Paris  and  Marshall,  it  was  shoving  up  masses  of  earth  and 
stones,  melting  and  sending  copious  streams  of  ice-cold  water 
through  the  valleys  southward.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  to 
find  some  masses  of  stuff  left  by  the  ice.  coarse  and  fine,  unsorted 
and  with  scratched  and  angular  fragments.  We  should  expect  to 
find  other  parts  of  these  heaps  of  debris,  made  up  of  sand  and 
gravel,  sorted  by  the  water  that  poured  from  under  the  ice  or 
through  channels  worn  farther  up  in  the  glaciers.  This  is  just  what 
we  do  find,  and  the  strata  of  gravel  generally  dip  to  the  south, 
with  the  direction  of  the  Mow  of  ice  and  water  at  that,  time,  but 
opposite  to  the  course  of  the  Oriskany  and  Sauquoit  creeks  to-day 
Some  sections  appear  to  indicate  deltas  made  by  tumultuous  glacia 
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streams  entering  temporary  glacial  lakes.  These  irregular  heaps 
of  loose  material  well  nigh  choke  up  the  valley  from  Deansville  to 
Solsville,  especially  from  Oriskany  Falls  to  Solsville,  where  the 
Ontario  and  Western  Railway  has  been  compelled  to  seek  a  crooked 
path  among  the  confused  morainic  heaps.  Thus  also  we  find  a 
similar  topography  in  the  Sauquoit  valley  from  Sauquoit  to  Cass- 
ville,  and  extending  on  to  about  Paris  station,  and  in  the  valley  of 
Oneida  creek  from  near  Munnsville  to  beyond  Pratt's  Hollow. 

A  previous  lecture  described  a  class  of  structures  known  as 
kames,  or  ridgy  and  undulating  masses  of  gravel,  laid  down  in 
arching  channels  under  the  ice.  or,  under  certain  conditions,  in 
front  of  the  ice.  Sometimes  they  are  irregular  and  tangled  in  out- 
line and  arrangement,  while  in  other  cases  they  may  run  for  many 
miles  across  hill  and  valley,  though  in  the  latter  case  more  properly 
called  by  other  names.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  an  open  air 
stream  or  lake  could  not  make  them,  yet  water  made  them,  being 
the  only  agent  competent  to  lay  down  a  stratified  deposit.  The 
gravel  ridges  by  the  railroad  station  at  Deansville  are  good  samples 
of  small  kames.  while  the  moraine  heaps  already  noted  are-  largely 
of  the  kame  type.  The  Deansville  cemetery  is  located  along  a 
low,  narrow  kame  ridge,  and  the  roadway  cut  through  at  one  point 
gives  a  view  of  its  internal  structure.  Since  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact,  I  have  noted  the  almost  unerring  selection  of 
such  ground  for  cemeteries,  due  of  course  to  its  having  suitable 
elevation,  and  being,  from  the  nature  of  materials,  always  dry. 
Clinton,  Deansville,  Oriskany  Falls  and  the  new  cemetery  at  Ham- 
ilton are  examples.  Mount  Hope  cemetery  in.  Rochester  is  an- 
other illustration.  The  ice  invasion,  determining  thus,  where  we 
shall  lay  our  dead,  is  a  sample  of  the  constant  relations  between 
geological  activities  and  human  experience. 

We  notice  also  the  formation  of  b- kettle  holes'1  upon  the  mor- 
aines of  existing  glaciers.  And  we  may  go  to  any  morainic  region  in 
our  own  vicinity  and  find  such  depressions.  No  action  of  ordinary 
streams,  or  other  causes  -now  at  work  on  the  topography,  could 
have  made  them.  The  haphazard  dumping  of  materials  from  the 
ice,  and  the  melting  of  stranded  bergs,  are  the  only  possible  cause. 
They  are  of  all  sizes  and  conditions.  Madison  Lake,  which  has  no 
outlet,  is  a  kettle-hole  pond :  but  most  of  them  are  smaller,  a  few 
rods,  it  may  be,  in  diameter.  Some  hold  mere  frog  ponds,  a  foot 
or    two    in    depth.     Some    hold  water  in    wet    weather,   but  only 
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moisture  enough  during  the  summer  to  support  marshy  vegetation. 
They  are  constantly  filling  with'  soil  washed  in  by  rains,  and  also 
with  vegetation  and  shell  marl,  gradually  thus  being  reduced  in 
depth.  In  many  kettle-holes  the  vegetable  accumulations  have 
been  transformed  into  peat,  or  are  changing  toward  that  state.  In 
one  observed  near  Oriskany  Falls,  five  or  six  feet  of  leaves,  twigs, 
roots  and  mosses  had  been  removed  from  the  bottom,  perhaps  to 
be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Great  logs  which  had  fallen  in  as  the  mass 
accumulated,  were  still  lying  about.  Swamps  form  not  only  in 
kettle-holes,  but  in  valleys  in  which  morainic  accumulations  have 
interfered  with  drainage.  A  fine  example  is  the  long  swamp 
which  extends  from  Sangerfield  Center  to  Hubbardsville,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  ten  miles.  As  the  ice  receded  northward,  it  left 
a  considerable  mass  of  moraine  in  the  valley  between  Hubbards- 
ville and  Poolville.  The  ice  then  receded  to  about  Waterville. 
Between  the  accumulations  at  Hubbardsville  and  the  ice  front  and 
moraine  at  Waterville,  a  long  lake  came  into  existence.  The 
brick  clays  at  Sangerfield  Center  are  a  part  of  the  fine  sediments 
which  found  rest  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake.  The  filling  by  these 
sediments  and  by  vegetation,  forming  the  clay  and  muck  of  the 
existing  swamp,  have  brought  it  to  its  present  condition.  There 
has  also  been  a  cutting  down  by  the  stream  which  forms  the  outlet 
of  the  swamp.  Thus  these  two  natural  causes  are  constantly 
operative  to  reclaim  the  swamp  and  transform  it  into  dry,  arable 
land.  Most  of  our  lakes  have  some  sort  of  a  glacial  origin,  and 
are  likewise  subject  to  conditions  which  place  a  limit  to  their 
duration. 

We  have  heretofore  seen  that  the  flooding  and  cutting  of  rivers 
combine  to  make  alluvial  terraces.  Another  class  of  terraces 
occurs,  as  shoulders  of  drift  left  by  retiring  glaciers  along  the  walls 
of  valleys,  in  front  of  the  moraine.  Madison  Lake  lies  within 
such  a  terrace,  Madison  village  upon  the  top  of  it,  while  Solsville 
is  at  the  base  of  the  companion  terrace.  And  further  from  the  ice 
front  in  such  valleys,  the  valley  bottoms  consist  of  trains  of  coarse 
gravel  which  the  waters  at  the  time  of  melting  carried  down  and 
deposited  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  river  work.  Thus 
Bouckville,  Hamilton  and  Earlville  rest  upon  such  a  train  of 
valley  gravel.  And  in  the  same*  valley  are.  frequent  swamps  and 
ponds  which  have  a  glacial  origin. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  ice  invasion  is  gained  by 
comparing  a  glaciated  with  a  non-glaciated  region.     For  example, 
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compare  New  York  or  Massachusetts  with  North  Carolina  or 
Georgia,  especially  as  to  their  soils.  In  the  North,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  soils  and  subsoils  are  a  miscellaneous  mixture  of  mate- 
rials from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  Take  an  acre  of  land  in 
Kirkland.  If  you  could  trace  all  the  constituents,  you  would  find 
pulverized  gneisses  from  Canada  or  northern  New  York,  fragments 
of  Potsdam  sandstone  and  Trenton  limestone,  with  enriching  mix- 
tures of  primeval  deep  sea  mud  which  we  call  Utica  slate.  There 
would  also  .be  bits  of  Oneida  conglomerate,  pieces  of  iron  ore,  and, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  reddish  soils  from  the  powdered 
Salina  rocks,  like  those  under  Hamilton  College  campus.  But 
what  should  we  find  in  Georgia?  No  foreign  boulders,  or  smaller 
rock  fragments,  but  layer  after  layer  of  soil,  native  rock,  rotted 
where  the  seas  laid  it  down,  to  the  lowest  depth  to  which  atmos- 
pheric influences  could  penetrate,  water  aiding  by  its  solvent 
effects.  Thus  we  may  find  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  such  unmixed 
native  soil.  The  ice-plow  has  never  thrust  its  powerful  share  into 
these  soils  to  create  such  a  stirring  as  was  made  in  our  latitude. 
Lying  chiefly  in  Wisconsin  is  an  area  of  many  counties  over  which 
the  ice  did  not  sweep.  It  was  surrounded  by  the  ice,  but  tor  rea- 
sons not  fully  known,  escaped  the  invasion.  It  is  known  to 
geologists  as  the  driftless  area  of  Wisconsin.  To  the  north  and 
east  is  a  vast  moraine,  full  of  kettle-holes,  and  made  up  largely  of 
debris  from  the  Lake  Superior  region.  But  within  this  charmed 
area  there  is  no  drift  except  what  the  water  has  brought  into  the 
tract  from  glaciated  regions  on  the  border.  Here  the  soils  are  of 
the  sort  which  we  have  described  as  existing  in  the  South.  They 
are  decayed  rock,  instead  of  rock  flour:  that  is,  chemical  rather 
than  mechanical  processes  have  made  them.  There  are  no  water- 
falls in  the  district.  There  are  several  fine  examples  just  outside: 
and  there  are  many  pillar-like  rocks  within  the  area,  but  none 
around  it.  The  ice  did  not  come  in  to  push  them  over.  They  will 
stand  until  they  are  undermined  or  rotted  down  by  ordinary 
weathering.  The  surrounding  area  has  been  scraped  and  plas- 
tered, hilltops  pared  down  and  valleys  levelled  up,  while  in  the 
area  which  the  ice  did  not  touch,  we  have  a  topography  which 
natural  drainage  and  weathering  would  produce.  The  former  is 
"geological  youth:"  the  latter  is  "geological  old  age.'' 

Picture  in  your  minds  the  ice  retiring  from  the  broad  American 
territory  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  our  study.  We  shall  see 
some  of  the  great  things  that  happened.      If  paleolithic  man  was 
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here  before  the  ice  crept  down,  he  saw  one  sort  of  country.  The 
men  who  certainly  were  here  during  the  retreat,  saw  a  different 
country.  Many  valleys  were  gone,  choked  with  hundreds  of  feet 
of  drift.  The  streams  were  busy,  finding  new  paths  to  the  sea, 
making  their  way  as  best  as  they  could  around  the  old  blockaded 
•channels.  In  doing  this  they  have  cut  our  canons  here  in  the  east 
and  given  birth  to  our  water-falls.  If  you  find  a  gorge  like  that  of 
the  West  Canada  creek  at  Trenton,  opening  upon  a  broad  valley. 
you  can  look  around  with  confidence  for  the  stretch  of  buried 
channel  through  which  the  stream  flowed  in  pre-glacial  times. 
The  Genesee  river  is  a  good  case.  Above  Portage  it  occupies  its 
old  bed.  There  it  plunges  into  a  canon,  which  it  follows  tor  six- 
teen miles,  whence,  after  three  falls  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  each, 
it  issues,  at  Mt,  Morris,  into  the  wide,  old  valley  agun.  The  old 
channel,  stuffed  with  glacial  rubbish,  can  be  seen  where  it  crosses 
the  newer  and  deeper  channel  at*  the  Portage  bridge  on  the  Erie 
railway.  At  the  Genesee  Falls  in  Rochester  the  river  has  had  a 
similar  history.  Likewise  the  Mohawk  was  driven  out  of  some  old 
-channel  which  once  carried  the  drainage  of  the  interior  to  the 
Hudson,  cut  a  gorge  for  itself,  and  took  a  deep  plunge  at  Cohoes, 
New  York.  The  Mississippi  river  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  is 
another  example  of  this  glacial  remodelling  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, while  Niagara,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  master-piece. 

Remember  now  that  for  a  long  time,  as  the  ice  receded  north- 
ward from  the  midcontinental  glacial  border  which  we  have 
described,  the  streams  from  the  ice-front  flowed  over  into  the 
Mississippi  basin,  or,  in  our  longitude,  into  the  Susquehanna  val- 
ley. At  length  the  ice  fell  back  behind  the  water-shed  which 
separates  the  Mississippi  from  the  basin  of  the  great  lakes.  This 
low  ridge  passes  through  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  In  our  neighborhood,  this 
water-shed  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  Oneida  county  and  the 
-central  parts  of  Madison  county.  The  water  from  the  ice  still 
passed  to  the  south,  but  plunged  first  into  ice-cold  lakes,  which 
began  to  form  between  the  ice  masses  and  the  water-shed.  As 
the  melting  continued,  the  ice  receded  more  and  more  to  the 
north,  and  these  lakes  grew  larger.  One  of  them,  six  hundred 
miles  long,  filled  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  had 
its  outlet  through  a  now  abandoned  channel  in  southern  Min- 
nesota.    The  beaches  of  this  lake  lie  at  successive  levels  on  either 
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side  of  this  valley  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  are  being  made 
the  subject  of  careful  study  by  one  of  the  glacial  geologists  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  rich  wheat  lands  of  this 
valley  are  the  sediments  of  this  lake,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Agassiz,  in  honor  of  that  bold  student  of  glacial  science.  Lake 
Winnepeg  is  the  shrunken,  modern  representative  of  these  glacial 
waters.  As  the  ice  retired,  the  waters  ceased  to  flow  across  the 
divide  to  the  south,  and  found  their  outlet  thenceforth  in  Hudson 
Bay.  Similarly,  as  we  come  eastward,  a  vast,  irregular  sheet  of 
water  had  its  southern  shore  and  outflow  in  Ohio  and  New  York. 
During  this  period  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  were  merged  in 
one.  This  is  the  period  when,  at  least  in  its  later  portions,  the 
low  country  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Little  Falls  was  under 
water.  After  a  time  the  ice  retired  far  enough  to  open  up  the 
long  closed  Mohawk  valley.  Then  a  vast  change  took  place.  The 
drainage  turned  from  the  Mississippi  and  the  Susquehanna,  and 
moved  towards  the  Hudson,  sweeping  in  a  mighty  flood  through  our 
valley.  This  drew  the  water  down  several  hundred  feet,  and 
differentiated  Lake  Erie  from  Lake  Ontario.  The  old.  channel 
that  led  from  the  one  to  the  other  was  plastered  full.  So  the  new 
Niagara  made  an  attempt  farther  east,  gained  an  outlet  near  the 
site  of  Buffalo,  pushed  northward  and  poured  over  a  high  rocky 
escarpment  at  Queenston.  seven  miles  north  of  the  present  ■  falls. 
Since  that  time  the  river  has  cut  the  gorge  below  the  falls,  which 
have  receded  southward  to  their  present  position.  As  in  the  Red 
River  valley,  so  in  northern  Ohio  and  southern  Canada  is  a  broad 
covering  of  fine  clay,  the  mud  bottom  of  the  lake  in  its  time  of 
greater  extension. 

After  a  time,  another  chapter  was  added.  The  ice  withdrew 
from  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  drainage  of  the  interior  left  our  valley 
and  reached  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  Lake 
Ontario  was  drawn  down  to  its  present  level.  At  these  successive 
stages,  the  lake  made  the  great  beaches  which  continue  at  intervals 
from  Niagara  to  Watertown.  I  have  given  the  barest  outline  of  a 
vast  history,  whose  record  is  becoming  more  complete  year  by  year, 
as  multiplied  observations  correct  minor  errors  and  fill  out  the 
doubtful  passages  in  the  series  of  events.*     Honorable  as  are  the 


•■  Those  who  wish  to  consult  further  may  refer  to  Chamberlin's  reports  in  the  3rd, 
6th  and  7th  Annual  Reports,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.;  "  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,"  by 
G.F.Wright,  and  "The  History  of  the  Niagara  River,"  by  G.  K.  Gilbert;  Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara. 
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records  of  savage  and  pioneer,  sought  out  by  this  society  in  cen- 
tral New  York,  this  had  been  historic  ground  for  thousands,  and 
if  you  please,  for  millions  of  years  before  it  was  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  man. 

How  long  did  the  ice  occupy  these  regions  ?  To  this  question 
we  cannot  return  even  approximate  answer  in  terms  of  years  or 
centuries.  But  we  should  not  therefore  conclude  that  we  can  form 
no  notion  which  shall  be  of  value.  That  the  stay  of  the  ice  was  long  is 
assured,  and  this  fact  has  nearly  the  same  educational  value  for  us, 
which  we  should  realize  in  mathematical  precision.  It  required  a 
long  time  for  climate  to  change  and  for  the  sluggish,  frozen  stream 
to  creep  northward  hundreds  of  miles.  It  took  time  for  the  ice  to 
gather  up  and  transport  the  vast  masses  of  rock  and  soil  which 
we  find  removed  from  their  original  home.  It  took  time  for  this 
slow  and  ponderous  file  to  rasp  the  mountain  sides  and  rim  out  the 
valleys.  And  finally,  it  took  time  for  the  conditions  of  climate  to 
be  reversed  again  and  for  the  invader  to  retire  the  legions  of  ice. 
Some  glacialists,  noting  the  continued  shrinking  of  our  northern 
glaciers,  prefer  to  say  that  we  are  only  now  passing  out  of  the  glacial 
epoch. 

This  brings  us  to  the  supremely  interesting  question :  how  long 
since  the  ice  melted  away  in  our  latitude,  since  the  sun  began  to 
warm  the  earth,  the  grass  to  grow,  the  forest  to  cover  the  hills,  and 
animal  voices  to  be  heard?  Here  it  would  seem  that  we  might 
gain  more  assured  results.  The  rate  of  recession  of  falls  like 
Niagara,  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  post-glacial  peat  beds,  the 
rate  at  which  oxidation  and  decay  have  proceeded  in  certain 
glacial  deposits,  u.re  all  measures  which  have  been  used,  in  the 
effort  to  interrogate  the  past.  But  all  of  these  data  leave  behind 
a  large  percentage  of  doubt.  The  Niagara  problem  has  received 
the  largest  share  of  attention,  but  even  here.  Gilbert  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  long  catalogue  of  residual  questions  which  add  doubt 
to  all  results.*  We  may  fairly  say  that  estimates  range  from  ten 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  years  for  the  close  of  the 
glacial  period. 

We  ask  eagerly  the  date  of  the  ice  because  it  is  one  line  of 
proof  for  the  antiquity  of  our  race.  The  archaeologist  is  one  wit- 
ness, the  ethnologist  is  another,  the  philologist  and  the  historian 
have  also  their  answers,  and  the  geologist   comes   down   from   his 


•  See  "  History  of  Niagara  River,"  as  above,  pp.  81-83. 
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Archaean,  Silurian,  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary,  to  meet  them  on  thc 
border  line  between  his  science  and  theirs.  I  cannot  better  express 
this  human  interest  in  the  glacial  chronology,  than  by  quoting  from 
Professor  Gilbert's  paper  already  cited, — "From  first  to  last  man  has 
been  the  witness  of  its  (Niagara's)  toil,  and  so  its  history  is  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  man.  The  human  comrade  of  the  river's 
youth  was  not,  alas,  a  reporter  with  a  note  book,  else  our  present 
labor  would  be  light.  He  has  even  told  us  little  of  himself.  We 
only  know  that  on  a  gravelly  beach  of  Lake  Iroquois,  now  the 
Ridge  road,  he  rudely  gathered  stones  to  make  a  hearth,  and  built 
a  fire;  and  the  next  storm  breakers,  forcing  back  the  beach, 
buried  and  thus  preserved,  to  gratify,  yet  whet  our  curiosity,  hearth, 
ashes  and  charred  sticks.  In  these  Darwinian  days  we  cannot 
deem  primeval  the  man  possessed  of  the  Promethean  art  of  tire, 
and  so  his  presence  on  the  scene  adds  zest  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
Niagara  problem.  Whatever  the  antiquity  of  the  great  cataract 
may  be  found  to  be,  the  antiquity  of  man  is  greater."  We  add  a 
few  words  to  explain  to  such  as  as  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
facts,  this  assured  statement  that  man  is  older  than  Niagara.  We 
have  abundant  evidence  that  he  followed  the  ice  in  its  northward 
retreat.  When  the  ice-front  stood  somewhere  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  or  southern  New  York,  long  before  the  Mohawk  valley  was 
clear  of  ice  and  Niagara  began,  certain  glacial  gravels  were  depos- 
ited in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  river  at  Trenton.  In  these 
gravels  have  been  found  many  undoubted  human  implements,  of 
the  type  known  as  Paleolithic.  Similar  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Minnesota,  where  many  flint  tools  have  been 
found.  We  have  not  in  this  country,  the  abundant  evidence  of 
early  man,  as  afforded  by  the  bone  caves  of  Europe,  but  our 
glacial  deposits  are  thus  yielding  most  important  data.* 

Was  man  here  to  be  driven  southward  by  the  ice,  as  he  cer- 
tainly was  here  to  follow  it  northward  ?  We  have  as  yet,  no 
answer.  Is  the  Eskimo  of  the  north  the  lineal  descendant  of  these 
paleolithic  men?  Again,  no  answer;  but  a  wide  field  of  research, 
and,  it  may  be,  of  vast  discovery,  for  zealous  students  of  the  earth 
and  man. 


•  Those  who  wish  a  general  review  of  man's  relation  to  the  glacial  period  may 
consult  "The  Antiquity  of  Man,"  by  Sir  Chas.  Lyell,  and  "  The  Ice  Age  in  North 
America,"  by  G.  F.  Wright.  Also,  "  A  Study  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology,"  by 
Thomas  Wilson,  (Smithsonian.)  The  latter  (price  ten  cents)  contains  a  good 
bibliography  and  many  cuts. 
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Silas  Wright  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  in  the  summer 
of  1 81 5.  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  While  in  college  he  had 
maintained  a  scholastic  reputation.  Endowed  with  rare  powers  of 
mental  acuteness  and  force,  with  a  resolute  will  and  robust  health, 
together  with  a  calm  judgment  that  rarely  failed  to  serve  him,  he 
bore  to  the  threshold  of  manhood  the  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  the  schools  and  the  physical  vigor  of  a  strong  organism 
inured  to  hard  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  of  181 2.  when  the  country  was  in  a  most  perplexing  state  of 
political  affairs,  he  entered,  a  law  office  at  Sandy  Creek,  determined 
to  pursue  the  profession  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years.  By  his  incessant  labor  and  close  application  to  duty  his 
health  became  impaired,  and  in  order  to  regain  it  he  spent  a  por- 
tion of  the  following  spring  and  summer  on  horseback.  He  trav- 
eled extensively  in  the  western  and  northwestern  counties  of  the 
State,  gaining  in  health  and  strength  as  he  journeyed.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Canton.  St.  Lawrence  county,  in  company  with 
Medad  Moody,  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  who  promised  as  an 
inducement  for  Mr.  Wright  to  settle  in  Canton,  to  build  him  an 
office.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  was  duly  fulfilled,  and  Mr. 
Wright  was  soon  established  in  the  duties  of  his  profession.  The 
now  thriving  and  bright  city  of  Ogdensburg  had  been  settled  some 
twenty  years,  and  was  the  county  seat :  but  as  Canton  was  nearer 
the  geographical  center  of  the  county,  it  was  believed  that  when 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  became  a  necessity  they  would  be 
located  in  Canton.  The  prediction  proved  true,  and  the  rural 
village  of  1S19  has  become  a  thriving  college  town,  possessing 
among  its  varied  attractions.  St.  Lawrence  university. 

Three  years  of  student  life  in  St.  Lawrence  University  brought 
me  into  familiar  associations  with  the  friends  and  neighbors  of 
Silas  Wright.      Many  hours  were  beguiled  in  listening  to  the  story 
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of  his  experiences  and  the  incidents  associated  therewith.  In  per- 
son he  was  short  and  well  formed,  unassuming  in  manner  and  easy 
in  deportment.  In  society  and  in  business  he  was  accessible  to  all. 
having  no  favoritism.  He  was  a  kind  friend.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  never  made  any  charge  for  legal  advice,  but  gave  it  freely 
for  the  good  of  his  clients.  He  was  strictly  careful  with  regard  to 
propriety  and  deportment,  and  had  an  ease  and  gentleness  of  man- 
ner which  at  once  removed  embarrassment.  It  was  his  custom  to 
take  his  turn  with  his  neighbors  with  the  sick.  He  served  as  path- 
master  in  his  highway  district,  and  always  put  in  a  full  day's  work. 
and  when  the  pastor  was  absent  he  conducted  the  religious  services 
in  the  church.  When  Canton  became  the  shire  town  of  the 
county,  it  was  said  by  rival  towns  that  no  suitable  material  could 
be  found  within  the  town  with  which  to  erect  the  conuty  buildings. 
With  pick  and  shovel  in  hand,  he  led  his  neighbors  to  the  spot 
where  a  quarry  was  soon  unearthed,  and  day  after  day  he  labored 
digging  and  handling  the  stones  which  formed  the  walls  of  the 
county  buildings.  For  his  labors  he  declined  to  receive  any 
remuneration.  He  manifested  a  lively  interest,  in  the  public 
schools,  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  town  and  county.  To 
the  Presbyterian  society  he  gave  the  land  which  it  now  occupies 
with  its  church  buildings^  and  to  the  village  he  gave  the  public 
square.  By  such  acts  we  readily  see  how  the  people  learned  to 
admire,  and  honor,  and  love  him. 

While  these  serve  as  an  index  to  the  character  of  the  man,  I 
scarcely  need  say  that  they  but  poorly  portray  the  real  glory  and 
sunshine  of  a  great  and  gifted  spirit.  It  was  not  by  bold  and  daring 
strides  or  by  sweeping  brilliancy  that  Silas  Wright  made  his  way  to 
eminence  and  fame,  but  by  persevering  industry  and  unyielding 
loyalty  to  duty  as  God  gave  him  to  understand  it.  Becoming  a 
citizen  of  Canton  in  1S19.  he  was  postmaster  in  1820,  surrogate  in 
1 82 1.  and  during  six  years  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  com- 
missioner of  deeds,  clerk,  and  finally  postmaster,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1S27.  when,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  he  entered  the 
broad  arena  of  national  statesmanship.  Besides  the  civil  offices 
mentioned,  he  held  several  positions  in  the  military  service.  He 
was  a  captain  of  an  independent  military  company  in  1822.  and 
was  commissioned  major  of  the  regiment.  Later  he  was  promoted 
to  the  command,  and  in  1S27  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier   general.      In    1S24  he  was  elected  State  Senator  on   the 
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issue  of  permitting  the    people  to  elect   the  presidential   electors. 
He  received  every  vote  cast  in  Canton  save   his  own.     He  was  at 
that  time  twenty-nine  years  of  age.      As   a  politician  he  strove  to 
represent    his   party's  interests,  and  always  kept  his  character  and 
standing  as  a  citizen  above  reproach.     On  the  floor  of   the  Senate 
he  was  clear  and  well   defined  in   statement,  skillful  and  strong  in 
argument,  logical  and  convincing  in  debate.      His   admirers,  grati- 
fied with  his  success,  nominated   him  as  one  of   the  republican  or 
Buck  Tail  candidates  for  their  representative  in  t-he  twentieth  Con- 
gress in  1826.      He  was  elected   over  the  Clintonian   candidate  by 
over  500  majority.      He  despised  monopolies;     opposed  all  special 
legislation  as  wrong  in  principle.      He  favored  paper  currency.      As 
a  member   of   the    committee   on  manufactures,  he   drew  the  bill 
which  was  substantially  the  tariff  law  of    1828.      In  advocating  this 
measure,  he  made  what  at  that   time  was  regarded    as  the  ablest 
speech  of  his  life.      His  star  rose  still  higher,  because  of  his  honest 
integrity  and  fearless  zeal  for  truth.     The  citizens  of    Middlebury, 
Vt..  complimented  him  with  a  public  dinner,  and  the  tariff  bill  and 
the    masterly  support  he  gave  it  made    him  a  national    reputation. 
How  easily  even  great  men  are  mistaken   may  be  seen  in  the   fact 
that  this  tariff  bill  proved  to  be  exorbitant,  and  Mr.  Wright  regret- 
ting that   he  had  given  it  his  support,  pronounced  it  "  a  great  fail- 
ure.**    In  1828.  made  memorable  by  the  election  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son   to    the    presidency  when    Martin  Van  Buren  was  Governor  of 
New    York.    Mr.    Wright    was    again    elected    to    Congress.       He 
resigned  soon,  however,  and  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  Comp- 
troller of   New  York,  to  which  office    he  had    been  elected  in  Jan- 
uary. 1829,  while    serving  in  Congress.     The    ability  and  integrity 
with  which  he  handled  the   exacting  labors  of    his  new  position  are 
best  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  he  was  reelected  in  1832.       Dur- 
ing the  second  year  after  reelection,  however,  he  resigned  the  office 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  he  had  been 
called  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  William  L.  Marcy.      He  entered 
upon  his.  duties  as  Senator,  January  14.  1833.    He  came  with  calm  de- 
liberation into  the  arena  where  intellectual  swords  were  wielded  by  the 
profound  ability  of  Webster  and  the  calm  and   genial  Clay,  whose 
captivating  magnetism  was  balanced  by  the  fervid  fire  and  stormy 
rhetoric  of   Calhoun.     Clayton,   Benton,  Preston  and  Rivers  were 
also  leading  men  in  the   Senate.      With  or  against  such  men,  Silas 
Wright  was    compelled  to    make    his    record  of   failure  or  success. 
That  affable  courtesy,  that  respectful  demeanor,  that  genuine  man- 
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liness  which    characterized   the    young  pathmaster  and    lawyer,  the 
justice   and    the  postmaster,  matured  by  the    experiences  of  years. 
•  served  him  just  as  truly  now  ;  and  amid  the  most  exciting  moments 

of  stormy  debate  his  self-control  enabled  him.  like  Humboldt, 
seated  upon  the  rim  of  the  crater,  to  look  calmly  down  into  the 
boiling  caldron  below.  He  was  not  an  enthusiast.  He  did  not 
assume  that  which  he  did  not  know.  He  spoke  upon  every  impor- 
tant question  as  one  who  clearly  understood  the  premises.  Nearly 
ever)'  position  taken  by  President  Jackson  was  ably  sustained  bv 
Senator  Wright.  In  1S37  Mr.  Wright  was  reelected  for  the  full  term 
Samuel  Beardsley.  of  Oneida  county,  was  nominated  as  a  rival  can- 
didate, and  was  supported  by  those  who  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Wright's  position  in  the  State  Senate  on  the  canal  and  safety  fund 
— issues  of  a  previous  campaign.  In  1843  he  was  returned  to  the 
Senate,  and  in  1S44  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  tendered  to  him  by  President  Tyler, 
but  was  declined,  as  he  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Senate.  During 
the  same'vear  he  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
national  convention  at  Baltimore  for  Vice  President  on  the  ticket 
with  James  K.  Polk,  but  he  declined  to  accept.  September  4  of 
the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention  at 
Syracuse  for  Governor  of  New  York.  He  was  opposed  by  Millard 
Fillmore,  and  after  an  earnest  campaign  was  elected  by  more  than 
10,000  majority.  After  his  election  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  When  he  assumed  the  executive,  the  duty  of  enforcing 
instead  of  making  laws  was  imposed  upon  him.  The  agitation  of 
the  anti-renters  was  active  at  this  time,  and  when  a  deputy  sheriff 
named  Steele,  in  Andes.  Delaware  county,  was  killed .  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  Governor  \\ 'right  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing that  countv  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Excitement  Tan 
high.  The  village  of  Delhi  became  a  military  encampment,  from 
which  squads  of  soldiers  went  through  the  county  enforcing  the 
law.  The  antagonism  of  die  anti-renters  was  turned  against  the 
Governor,  and  Mr.  Wright  was  defeated  in  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion in  1846. 

Conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  course,  without  chagrin  or  dis- 
appointment, he  returned  to  Canton.  He  had  refused  to  pardon 
the  anti-renters  while  Governor,  and  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to 
do  so  if  reelected,  which  prevented  his  receiving  the  support  of  all 
who  sympathized  with  them,  and  they  voted  against  him.  But  a 
defeat  occasioned  by  a  division  in  his    party  was  not  sufficient  t0 
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eclipse  the  brilliant  record  of  his  honorable  public  service.  Lead- 
ing Democratic  journals  in  several  States  nominated  him  for  the 
next  President,  and  while  his  star  was  yet  rising  in  the  national 
horizon  the  veil  of  death  was  dropped  suddenly  between  him  and 
all  earthly  aspirations. 

After  his  return  from  Albany  he  worked  upon  his  farm  as  a  com- 
mon laborer  and  devoted  his  evenings  to  his  large  correspondence. 
His  last  labor  of  a  public  character  was  the  preparation  of  an 
address,  which  he  had  been  invited  to  deliver  before  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  which  was  read  by  his  friend,  John  A. 
Dix.  Mr.  Wright's  wife  was  Clarissa  Moody,  the  daughter  of  the 
long  time  friend  who  first  welcomed  him  to  Canton. 

One  who  knew  him  intimately  through  many  years  said :  "  I 
never  knew  him  to  utter  an  unchaste  word  or  an  immoral  senti- 
ment." He  was  discreet  in  the  use  of  words,  rarely  giving  offence. 
Politics  to  him  was  the  great  school  in  which  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment was  taught.  He  showed  not  the  politician's  low  cunning, 
but  the  high  attainments  of  statecraft  which  made  him  the  peer  of 
Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster.  His  death,  August  27,  1847,  of  apo- 
plexy, at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  was  regarded  as  a  national 
bereavement.  His  immediate  friends  and  neighhors  felt  their  loss 
most  keenly.  They  had  seen  him  go  forth  to  the  capitals  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  amid  waving  plumes  and  banners,  surrounded 
with  music  and  flame ;  the  cannon  had  welcomed  his  return  and  a 
thousand  glad  voices  had  shouted  their  greeting,  but  when  they 
saw  his  familiar  face  set  to  the  long  journey  from  which  it  would 
never  return,  with  a  sorrow  as  heartfelt  as  their  enthusiasm  had 
been  joyous,  they  mourned. 


Prehistoric  Remains  in  Sweden 


BY  THOMAS  R.  COLLING. 


Delivered  Before  the  Society  May  31  and  November  29,  1886. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  : 

Through  the  courtesy  of  your  Society.  I  have  been  asked  to  pre- 
sent in  the  form  of  a  paper,  translations  of  articles  or  portions  of 
articles  from  the  Swedish  work,  comprising  thirteen  volumes,  re- 
cently received  by  the  Society  as  a  gift  from  the  Royal  Academy, 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

The  work  in  question  is  entitled. — "  Konglig  Vitterhets  Historie 
och  Antiqvetets  Akademiens  Manadsblad,"  which  may  be  ren- 
dered— "  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles- 
Lettres.  History  and  Archaeology/'  It  is  one  of  the  several 
publications  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  the  general  subject  of 
Swedish  antiquities.  It  first  appeared  in  1872  as  a  monthly 
publication,  afterwards  changed  to  a  quarterly,  and  is  intended 
to  present  the  antiquities  of  Sweden  in  a  popular  and  inter- 
esting manner,  and  thus  to  win  the  attention  of  many  who  would 
be  repelled  by  the  more  profound  and  learned  treatment  of  Swedish 
archaeology  as  presented  in  the  "  Antiqvarisk  Tidskrift  for  Sverige,'' 
(Swedish  Antiquarian  News,)  an  Academy  publication  devoted  to 
the  scientific  consideration  of  such  subjects  and  issued  only  at 
irregular  intervals. 

The  work  is  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Hans  Hildebrand.  amanuensis 
to  the  Academy,  an  expert  archaeologist  and  careful  historian.  He 
contributes  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  which  fill  its  pages. 
and  is,  moreover,  the  author  of  several  important  works  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  Sweden.  His  father.  Brother  Emil  Hildebrand' 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  August  30,  1884,  contributed  many 
articles  relating  specially  to  numismatics.  Among  other  contribu- 
tors Dr.  Oscar  Montelius,  a  historian,  and  the  author,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Dr.  Hildebrand  and  others,  of  a  comprehensive  and  val- 
uable history  of  Sweden ;  he  has  also  published  other  works  relat- 
ing to  prehistoric  times,  and  of  these  his  k-  Svenska  Fornsaker." 
(Swedish  Antiquities,)  holds  foremost  rank  as  a  standard  work  of 
reference.     The  mention  of  such  distinguished  names  on   the    list 
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of  contributors  will  serve  in  part  as  an  index  to  the  scholarship  of 
the  work  itself.  The  information  covers  a  wide  and  varied  field 
and  shows  careful  and  patient  research  with  no  small  degree  of 
learning  and  critical  knowledge. 

In  presenting  translations  of  articles  or  portions  of  articles  from 
the  work  under  consideration,  the  result,  as  a  whole,  from  the  very 
character  of  the  work,  must  be  more  or  less  desultory.  The 
variety  of  subjects  which  go  to  make  up  the  contents  will  not  ad- 
mit of  treatment  as  a  connected  narrative,  and  so  our  plan  will  be 
to  consider  first  the  articles  of  a  more  general  character,  and  after- 
wards those  which  are  merely  descriptive  of  special  objects.  Be- 
fore taking  up  the  articles  selected,  a  few  words  explaining  the  con- 
dition of  Sweden  and  its  inhabitants  during  pagan  times,  will  give 
us  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subjects,  although  in  this  intro- 
duction we  shall  only  have  time  to  consider  in  a  cursory  way  the 
more  salient  features  of  prehistoric  Sweden.* 

The  story  of  Scandinavia  is  strangely  fascinating.  Although  the 
remotest  antiquity  of  the  North  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity, there  are  traces  that  man  has  inhabited  the  region  for 
almost  countless  a^es.  In  Denmark  and  the  south  of  Sweden 
facts  demonstrate  that  man  occupied  the  soil  when  conifers,  that  is, 
pines  and  other  cone-bearing  trees,  covered  the  land.  Subsequent 
changes  in  the  flora  of  Denmark  show  that  this  epoch  must  have 
been  very  remote,  for  the  conifers  were  displaced  in  time  by  forests 
of  mighty  oaks,  which  in  turn,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  gave  way  to 
the  beeches,  now  the  prevailing  forest  trees.  We  possess  no 
records  of  those  very  ancient  times.  Allusions  in  classical  litera- 
ture of  the  South  are  very  meager  and  throw  but  little  light  upon 
the  subject.  Of  the  saga  literature  of  the  North,  only  five  sagas 
cover  a  period,  as  early  even  as  the  ninth  century,  ranging  between 
the  years  860  and  1033.  So  far  as  relates  to  Sweden,  these  sagas 
furnish  very  little  material ;  and,  besides,  so  much  fiction  is  inwoven 
with  the  fact,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  one  from  the  other. 
Excursions  into  the  realm  of  myth  and  fable  offer  but  few  attrac- 
tions when  one  is  searching  for  facts. 


*  In  collating  the  facts  presented  in  this  introduction,  the  translator  has  availed 
himself  of  the  rich  materials  offered  by  Swedish  writers  on  this  subject  and  de- 
sires especially  to  express  his  obligations  to  the  following  works  :  "  Svenska  Folket 
under  Hednatiden,"  by  Dr.  Hans  Ol.  Hiklebrand,  amanuensis  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sweden,  and  "  Om  Lifvet  i  Sverige  under  Hednatiden,"  by  Dr.  Oscar  Montelius. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  here  given  will  render  clear  what  might  otherwise  be  ob- 
scure in  the  translated  articles  which  follow. 


' 
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In  the  prehistoric  remains  of  Scandinavia,  however, — and  Sweden 
is  especially  rich  in  such  remains — we  find  the  means  for  penetrat- 
ing the  obscurity  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  veiled  the  past. 
and  with  these  as  guides  before  us,  like  blaze-marks  in  a  trackless 
forest,  we  can  grope  our  way  back  into  the  centuries  and  discover 
in  the  darkness  of  the  far  away  past  the  secrets  it  has  so  long  and 
silently  kept. 

From  these  remains  we  learn  that  there  was  a  time  when  tne 
condition  of  man  was  so  rude  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
metals  or  their  uses ;  a  time  when  all  his  weapons  and  the  imple- 
ments required  in  his  daily  life  were  fashioned  out  of  stone,  wood, 
horn  or  bone.  Points  for  his  arrows  and  lances,  knives  to  cut  his 
food,  scrapers  to  prepare  the  skins  of  beasts  for  his  clothing,  or  his 
rude  skin  hut,  chisels,  hatchets  or  axes  to  cleave  and  fashion  wood, 
all  were  alike  of  stone.  From  the  common  use  thus  made  of  stone 
during  the  time  of  this  rude  and  primitive  civilization,  the  period  is 
known  as  the  Stone  Age.  At  that  time  the  people  subsisted  chiefly 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  offensive  weapons  used  were  the 
hatchet  or  *'celt,,,  the  axe.  axe-hammer,  poniard,  lance,  bow  and 
arrOw,  and  probably  also  the  club  and  sling,  so  common  among 
savage  tribes.  Arrow  and  lance  points  were  always  made,  by 
preference,  of  flint,  when  obtainable,  the  peculiar  behavior  of  this 
stone  under  the  workman's  stroke  rendering  it  especially  desirable 
for  that  purpose. 

Vestiges  of  the  most  ancient  population  of  the  North  are  found 
in  the  so-called  "  kitchen-middens."'  or  masses  of  culinary  refuse 
which  have  recently  received  much  attention.  Fireplaces  still 
covered  with  coals  and  ashes  have  been  found  in  the  midst  of  such 
debris,  showing  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  cooked  their  food. 
k*  Kitchen-middens  "  occur  in  Denmark  and  at  Tierra  del  Fuego  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  South  America,  but  not  in  Sweden,  as  be- 
longing to  the  Stone  Age  ;  all  such  remains  found  in  Sweden  belong 
to  a  later  period.  Small  earthen  vessels  often  occur  among  such 
remains,  and  doubtless  served  as  cooking  utensils.  Amber,  which 
was  abundant  along  the  Baltic  coast  and  also  along  the  coasts  of 
Scania,  was  fashioned  into  beads  to  furnish  ornaments,  necklaces. 
&c,  to  gratify  the  innate  vanity  of  this  primitive  race.  Perforated 
teeth  of  the  bear,  wolf  and  other  animals,  were  probably  used  for  a 
similar  purpose. 
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Special  care  was  used  in  constructing  tombs  for  the  dead.  The 
preparations  attending  sepulture  show  that  the  people  had  some 
idea  of  a  future  life,  but  not  the  glorious  immortality  of  the 
Christian's  hope :  it  was  only  the  continuation  and  prolongation  of 
the  same  material,  earthly  existence  which  had  been  led  in  the 
tl esh.  And  so,  when  the  dead  were  laid  in  these  sepulchres,  axes 
and  hammers,  arrows,  lances,  hatchets,  knives,  beads,  and  the  best 
of  whatever  was  needed  while  living,  were  brought  by  relatives  or 
friends  and  laid  at  the  side  of  the  dead  ?  they  would  be  needed  in 
the  other  world  as  they  had  been  needed  in  this.  Sometimes  one 
of  the  little  earthen  vessels,  already  mentioned,  is  found  among  the 
articles,  as  though  a  pot  of  food  had  been  supplied  by  some 
thoughtful  attendant. 

Stone  Age. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Stone  Age.  the  implements  were 
very  roughly  made,  but  a  great  change  was  wrought  before  the 
close  of  the  period.  The  different  objects  were  then  smoothed  or 
polished,  and  so  beautifully  shaped  and  finished  that  even  now  we 
■can  only  look  at  them  with  admiration,  and  wonder  that  anything 
so  beautiful  could  have  been  made  at  a  time  so  remote.  Except- 
ing Denmark  and  North  Germany,  (Mecklenburg,  Holstein  and 
Hanover.)  whose  stone  and  bronze  relics  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  Scandinavia,  there  is  probably  no  country  which  can  pro- 
duce a  richer  collection  of  polished  specimens  of  the  later  Stone 
Age  than  Sweden. 

During  the  Stone  Age.  the  population  of  Sweden  was  confined 
mostly  to  the  southern  parts,  particularly  Scania.  Of  the  46,000 
.stone  objects  found  in  all  Sweden,  at  least  35,500  belong  to  Scania.* 
Not  more  than  about  2,500  have  been  found  in  Svealand  and 
Norrland  together.f  Of  the  35.500  found  in  Scania,  about  31.200 
are  of  flint,  while  farther  north  the  proportion  is  reversed.  In 
Andermania.  out  of  800  stone  relics  only  60  are  of  flint.  At  the 
close  of  the  Stone  Age  the  people  were  ignorant,  not  only  of  the 
use  of  metals,  but  also  of  the  art  of  writing.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
existing  monument  of  the  language  of  the  people  of  that  time. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  time  when  the  Stone 
Age  closed,  but  everything  indicates  that  it  was  about  3,000  years 

*  This  estimate  is  up  to  the  year  1884. 

•"  The  mainland  of  modern  Sweden  comprises  three  grand  divisions — Gothland  at 
the  southern  extremity,  Svealand  in  the  middle  and  Norrland  at  the  north.  These 
are  further  subdivided  into  "  Ian  "  or  provinces. 
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ago.  There  are  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  Stone  Age  in  nearly- 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  at  different  epochs  in  different  parts. 
In  the  East  it  was  a  relic  of  the  past  while  it  was  still  flourishing 
at  the  North. 

Bronze  Age. 

The  higher  and  older  civilization  of  the  East  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  North  the  knowledge  of  metals,  at  first  only  of 
bronze  and  gold.  This  opened  a  new  era  which  is  called  the 
Bronze  Age.  While  Prof.  Nilsson  f  believes  bronze  was  introduced 
by  Phoenician  colonies,  and  others  refer  it  to  Etruscan  influence, 
the  blirden  of  evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  was  the  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  Eastern  civilization,  for  the  remains  found  in  Hungary 
and  contiguous  countries  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  early  Bronze  Age  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  objects  found  in  western  Europe.  The  Bronze  Age 
began  at  the  close  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  continued  through  the 
ten  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era,  closing  about  the  time 
of  Christ's  birth.  The  period  is  divided  into  two — the  earlier  or 
older  Bronze  Age,  and  the  later  or  younger  Bronze  Age. 

Bronze  objects  were  mostly  made  by  casting  in  a  mould,  either 
of  hardened  clay  or  hollow  carved  storte.  Proof  of  this  is  furnished 
in  the  vases  and  other  hollow  objects  which  are  often  found  in  an 
unfinished  state  with  the  clay  core  still  in  place.  Nearly  all  the 
bronze  used  in  Scandinavia  consisted  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per and  10  per  cent,  of  tin  ;  as  no  tin  mines  are  known  in  Scandi- 
navia, and  the  copper  mines  were  not  yet  worked,  the  alloy  had  to 
be  imported.  The  art  of  soldering  or  brazing  was  unknown,  if 
an  object  needed  repairs,  the  crack  or  break  was  mended  by  rivet- 
ing or  pouring  on  molten  bronze.  The  same  kinds  of  tools  were 
used  during  the  Bronze  Age  as  during  the  Stone  Age,  but  were 
made  of  bronze  instead  of  stone  ;  however,  as  bronze  was  dear, 
and  stone  was  cheap,  many  stone  tools  were  still  in  use.  The 
most  common  tool  in  use  during  the  Bronze  Age  was  a  kind  of 
hatchet  or  chisel  called  a  -  celt,"  from  the  Latin  celtis.  a  chisel. 
These  were  of  two  kinds :  one  had  a  shaft  or  tang  which  was  driven 
through  the  end  of  a  wooden  handle :  the  other  had  a  socket  and 
small  eve.  The  curved  end  of  the  wooden  handle  was  inserted 
into  this  socket,  and  a  thong  through  the  eye  and  over  the  handle 


t  Sven  Nilsson,  author  of  "  Skandinaviska  Norden's  Urinvanare,"  (Primitive  in- 
habitants of  the  Scandinavian  North.) 
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bound  the  two  firmly  together.     Of  the   2,500  or  more  bronze  ob- 
jects found  in  Sweden,  700  are  celts.. 

During  the  Bronze  Age.  the  population  was  still  in  the  south  of 
Sweden.  Of  the  2,500  bronze  objects  found  in  Sweden,  only  150 
were  found  in  Svealand  and  only  two  in  Norrland. 

Iron    Age. 

Following  the  Bronze  Age  is  the  Iron  Age.  Whether  the  knowl- 
edge of  iron  was  introduced  into  Sweden  by  the  incoming  of  a  new 
population  or  whether  it  was  the  direct  result  of  commercial  rela- 
tions, is  a  question^  There  are  good  reasons  for  the  support  of 
both  theories.  The  Iron  Age  is  usually  reckoned  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  until  the  final  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Sweden — 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Although  our  present 
civilization  may  still  be  called  the  Iron  Age,  the  period,  archaeolog- 
ically  considered  as  such,  lasted  through  the  first  ten  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  During  this  period,  the  knowledge  of  silver, 
lead,  bronze  alloyed  with  zinc,  glass,  ivory,  the  art  of  soldering  and 
gilding  metals,  &c.  was  first  acquired  by  the  people  of  Sweden. 

The  immense  numbers  of  foreign  coins  belonging  to.  this  period 
and  the  great  dissimilarity  between  objects  pertaining  to  the  first 
part  of  the  Iron  Age  and  those  which  are  referred  to  its  close,  have 
made  a  threefold  division  possible,  viz.  :  the  early  Iron  Age,  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  450  A.  D.  ;  the  middle  period,  from 
.'450  to  about  700  A.  D.  ;  the  later  Iron  Age,  or  period  of  the 
vikings,  from  700  A.  D..  to  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  most  important  innovation  during  this  period  wras  the  intro- 
duction of  the. art  of  writing.  The  graphic  characters  employed 
were  called  runes.  The  word  rune  means  a  mystery  or  secret,  pos- 
sibly from  the  supposed  mystery  of  communicating  ideas  by  means 
of  written  signs.  The  step  from  such  a  notion  to  the  belief  in  a 
magic  power  possessed  by  the  runes  was  an  easy  one.  Even  the 
sagas  refer  to  them  as  having  talismanic  virtues.  In  the  Kdda 
Brunhild  teaches  Sigurd  this  magical  power  in  the  following  words  : 

Thou  shalt  cut  runes  of  victory  if  thou   wilt  gain  the  victory  ;  thou  shalt  cut 
them  on  the  hilt  of  thy  sword. 

Thou  shalt  cut  others  on  the  blade,  pronouncing  twice  the  name  of  Tyr.* 

*  Tyr  (gen.  Tys,  ace.  Ty)  the  Mars  of  northern  mythology.;  one  of  a  triad  of  gods, 
of  which  Odin  <  Woden  t  and  Thor  we're  the  other  two.  H.e  was  also  known  as  the 
"  sword  god"  and  the  rune  which  bears  his  name,  corresponding  with  the  letter  T, 
somewhat  resembled  a  sword  in  shape.  His  memory  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
third  day  of  the  week,  Tuesday,  as  is  also  that  of  the  other  two  in  the  names  of  the 
two  following  days. — Tr. 
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Thou  shalt  carve  the  runes  of  the  tempest  if  thou  wilt  save  thy  vessel  from  the 

dangers  of  shoals. 
Thou  shalt  cut  them  on  the  stem,  thou  shalt  carve  them  on  the  rudder. 
Thou  shalt  cut  the  runes  of  thought  if  thou  wilt  become  wiser  than  others. 
Odin  himself  invented  runes. 

The  ancient  runic  series  of  the  early  Iron  Age  contained  more 
characters  than  the  series  in  use  at  the  close  of  the  Iron  Age,  when 
the  number  was  only  sixteen.  Runic  inscriptions  were  carved  not 
only  on  monumental  stones,  often  in  the  most  elegantly  interlaced 
scrolls,  but  also  on  different  objects  designed  both  for  use  and  for 
ornament.  Runic  inscriptions,  while  recording  nothing  of  value 
as  history,  still  form  the  earliest  monuments  of  Swedish  literature, 
and  the  use  of  runes  was  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  Gothic 
and  Roman  alphabets. 

Objects  belonging  to  the  Iron  Age  are  often  most  elegant  and 
elaborate  in  design  and  even  at  the  present  day  would  be  con- 
sidered highly  ornamental.  Magnificent  brooches  and  buckles  of 
silver  or  bronze,  the  latter  often  ornamented  with  fillets  and  beads 
of  silver  or  gold  ;  chains  and  necklaces  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  ; 
large  and  elegant  beads  of  silver,  glass,  mosaic,  rock  crystal  and 
amber  ;  bone  combs,  &c,  All  this  wealth  of  beauty  and  elegance 
was  the  handiwork  and  possession  of  those  people  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  only  as  rude  and  barbarous,  savage  vikings 
and  fierce  warriors. 

The  systematic  division  of  prehistoric  times  into  three  grand 
periods,  as  above,  was  first  proposed  in  the  last  century,  but  it  was 
not  reduced  to  a  scientific  system  until  about  sixty  years  ago.  The 
honor  is  chiefly  accorded  to  a  Swede,  Sven  Nilsson,  the  distin- 
guished author  of  "Skandinaviska  Nordens  Urinvanare  "  (Primi- 
tive Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia)  and  the  Dane,  Christian  Jurgensen 
Thomsen,  founder  of  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at 
Copenhagen. 

With  this  brief  explanatory  introduction,  we  shall  now  consider 
some  of  the  articles  from  the  work  before  us. 

Archaeological  Periods.  * 

At  the  present  day  when  attention  is  more  closely  directed  to 
prehistoric  remains  and  one  begins  to  think  more  seriously  of  their 
meaning,  the  question  continually  arises,  to  what  period  do  they 
belong? 

•  187a— p.  2. 
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It  frequently  happens  that  the  people  have  an  answer  ready  at 
hand.  In  the  mound  rests  the  man  (king  or  warrior)  whose  ex- 
ploits are  recorded  in  history — and  many  a  time  it  happens  that  to 
one  and  the  same  person  a  grave  is  assigned  in  more  than  one 
place  :  the  burial  field  is  the  reminder  of  a  battle  between  such  and 
such  ones,  a  burial  place  for  a  cloister  (which  is  never  found),  &c, 
&c.  On  these  explanations  which  have  nothing  for,  but  much 
against  them,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  There  are  others  which 
seem  more  plausible,  but  yet  are  not  better. 

In  West  Gothia  have  been  found  graves  in  which  were  coal  ashes 
and  burnt  human  bones  which  by  some  persons  well  versed  in  the 
disposition  of  archaeological  periods  were  supposed  to  be  graves 
from  the  Cremation  Age.  Another  important  grave,  which 
crowned  the  summit  of  a  large  hill  has  since  then  been  opened  and 
in  it  were  discovered  unburnt  remains,  supposed  by  some  to  be  of 
a  more  recent  date  than  the  Cremation  Age. 

It  was  Snorre  Sturleson  who.  in  1200.  in  the  preface  to  his  Sagas 
of  the  Kings,  used  the  expression  Creniatio)i  and  Mound  Ages. 
*kThe  earliest  time."  he  says,  '-is  called  the  Cremation  Age.  for  then 
all  the  dead  were  burned  and  stones  raised  to  their  memory:  but 
since  Fro  was  buried  in  a  mound  in  Upsala,  many  chiefs  also  made 
mounds  as  monuments  for  their  kinsmen.  Thus  Dan  the  Splendid, 
in  Denmark,  for  example,  made  mounds,  and  many  of  his  kinsmen 
also:  and  thus  the  Mound  Age  began  in  Denmark.  But  with  the 
Swedes  and  Northmen,  the  Cremation  Age  lasted  much  longer." 

The  expressions  are  very  clear — a  mound  with  unburnt  remains-. 
or  burnt  remains  without  a  mound.  But  experience  has  shown 
many  times  that  burnt  remains  also  occur  in  mounds:  indeed,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  of  the  thousands  of  mounds  found  in  cen- 
tral Sweden,  most  of  them  contain  burnt  remains.  This  indicates 
a  certain  want  of  accuracy  in  Snorre's  statement.  In  the  graves 
of  the  so-called  Cremation  Age  just  mentioned,  I  found  pieces  ot 
bronze  and  iron,  small  fragments,  but  still  large  enough  to  show 
that  the  working  of  metals  was  well  understood  at  the  time  the 
mounds  were  thrown  up.  The  graves  of  the  Mound  Age  which, 
according  to  the  popular  notion,  are  younger,  on  the  contrary  be- 
long to  a  period  when,  here  in  Sweden,  man  did  not  possess  any 
knowledge  of  metals,  but  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
using  axes  made  of  stone  instead  of  iron  axes,  which  we  can  hardly 
do  without:  in  place  of  steel  spears — I  will  not  mention  fire-arms 
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— a  pointed  cut  stone.  The  time  when  man  had  nothing  but  stone, 
bone  or  wood  to  work  up  into  necessary  implements,  must  have 
been  very  remote.  Our  history  does  not  mention  it,  nor  does  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors  go  back  so  far.  During  all  time  history 
teaches,  there  never  was  a  lack  of  metals  and  therefore  a  necessity 
for  using  stones  for  tools.  The  Stone  Age  must  therefore  be  ear- 
lier, which  is  confirmed  by  other  facts — and  so  the  grave  of  the 
Mound  Age  was  not  younger,  but  older  than  that  of  the  Cremation 
Age. 

Thus  Snorre's  system  is  wholly  inaccurate.  However,  we  may 
pause  a  moment  before  condemning  him.  Snorre  speaks  merely  of 
the  ancestors  of  his  contemporaries,  of  the  race  of  Northmen  in 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  He  knew  of  no  older  population 
of  the  three  countries.  We  can  not  attach  any  great  importance 
to  his  classification.  He  does  not  pay  due  regard  to  facts  which 
require  an  explanation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  what  degree 
of  culture  our  ancestors  had,  for  example,  at  the  close  of  pagan 
times,  nor  from  the  quantities  of  relics  which  our  soil  offers  us,  to 
recognize  it  as  belonging  to  them  during  their  shifting  development. 
So  far  as  we  can  go  back,  iron  was  known  to  them. 

But  if  we  spread  out  the  relics  before  us,  and  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  mutual  resemblances  or  differences,  we  shall  distinguish 
two  large  groups  of  discoveries  to  which  iron  is  entirely  foreign. 
two  civilizations  which  do  not  bear  a  near  relation  to  the  civiliza- 
tion which  we  must  accord  our  forefathers.  In  one  of  these  groups 
we  find  cutting  tools  and  weapons,  yet  they  are  not  made  of  iron 
but  of  bronze,  consisting  of  copper  and  tin.  In  the  other,  we 
find  both  cutting  tools  and  weapons,  but  they  are  of  stone  ;  and 
the  discoveries  which  belong  to  these  groups  can  be  reckoned  by 
thousands. 

Thus,  from  accurate  study  of  antiquities  and  attendant  circum- 
stances, the  conclusion  is  reached  that  here  in  Sweden  are  found 
three  ages  which,  according  to  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sharp  weapons  and  edge  tools,  are  called  the  Store,  the  Bronze 
and  the  Iron  Ages.  It  is  necessary  to  be  exact  in  speaking  of 
edge  tools  and  edge  weapons,  for  since  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  three  ages,  many  a  person  has  formed  the  wrong  idea  that 
all  relics  of  bronze  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age.  Were  this  so,  then 
we  are  still  living  in  that  age,  for  we  are  constantly  using  bronze, 
and  yet  no  one  would  seriously  dispute,  perhaps,  that  our  time  is 
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also  characterized  by  iron.  We  might  just  as  well  belong  to  the 
Stone  Age,-for  our  whetstones  and  our  pestles  are  still  of  stone:  no 
more  appropriate  material  for  them  has  been  found. 

Thus  there  was  a  Stone  Age  in  Sweden,  and  its  remains  are  most 
abundant  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  that  country.  Its 
principal  grave  collections  occur  in  Scania  and  West  Gothia. 
Beyond  Tiveden  and  Kolmorden,  no  grave  of  the  Stone  Age  is 
known  with  certainty,  but  stone  relics  are  met  with  in  Svealand  as 
well  as  in  Norrland,  although  by  no  means  so  common  as  farther 
south.  During  the  Stone  Age.  corpses  were  buried  unburned,  often 
in  a  sitting  posture.  When  the  Stone  Age  began,  how  long  it  con- 
tinued, when  it  ended, — all  this  cannot  be  answered.  We  know  no 
more  than  that  the  period  preceded  the  Bronze  Age. 

The  Bronze  Age  has  its  principal  districts  also  in  southern 
Sweden,  but  the  graves  of  this  period  extend  farther  north  than 
those  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  its  discoveries  in  central  Sweden  are 
much  more  important  than  those  cf  the  Stone  Age.  Within  the 
Bronze  Age  are  distinguished  two  periods,  differing  in  the  nature  of 
the  burial  place  as  well  as  in  the  style  of  work.  During  the.  older 
period,  corpses  were  buried  unburned,  and  the  relics  of  the  time 
are  much  finer  and  more  elegant  than  those  of  the  later  Bronze 
Age.  during  which  the  dead  were  cremated.  When  the  older  period 
passes  into  the  younger  we  do  not  know,  any  more  than  we  can 
name  a  beginning;  for  the  Bronze  As;e  as  a  whole ;  nor  have  we  the 
means  for  determining  with  certainty  its  closing  period.  Some 
concurrent  circumstances  make  it  probable,  however,  that  the  clos- 
ing limit  was  at  Christ's  nativity. 

Sometimes,  among  the  discoveries  of  the  older  Bronze  Age,  stone 
objects  are  found  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  those  of  the  Stone 
Age.  This  fact  can  be  thus  explained:  At  the  beginning,  the 
supply  of  bronze  was  not  equal  to  the  amount  needed.  Copper,  as 
well  as  tin,  had  to  be  imported  from  foreign  parts,  and  it  is  evident 
that  at  that  time  there  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  regular 
introduction. 

The  Iron  Age  has  a  wider  extension  in  Sweden  than  the  other 
two  agts.  The  finds  of  this  period  range  usually  from  Scania  to 
Angermania,  both  provinces  named,  included.  Two  periods  must 
also  be  distinguished  in  this  age,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
remains.  The  Iron  Age — by  this  expression  is  usually  meant  only 
the  Iron  Age  of  pagan  times — may  be  reckoned  from  the  time  o 
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Christ's  birth  until  about  the  year  1050.  when  Christianity  was 
beginning  to  be  established  in  our  country.  In  the  succession  of 
more  than  ten  centuries,  data  as  to  time  are  also  furnished  In- 
foreign  coins  and  other  foreign  objects  which  occur  is  our  dis- 
coveries. 

The  older  Iron  Age  can  be  dated  in  detail  through  the  objects 
of  southern  origin  which  occur,  mingled  with  native  relics.  In  the 
first  place,  West  Roman  coins,  (commonly  silver.)  etc.,  are  found  in 
the  country,  belonging  to  the  first,  and  especially  to  the  second 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  third,  A.  D.  Then  come 
Byzantine  coins,  mostly  of  gold.  etc..  belonging  to  the  fourth 
century.  Lastly  come  West  Roman,  but  still  more  East  Roman 
coins  from  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The  older 
Iron  Age  did  not  last  equally  long  in  all  parts  of  Sweden,  lasting 
longest  in  Gothia.  Helsingland  and  Medelpad.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  its  end  in  these  regions,  but  the  seventh  century  may  be 
named  as  the  possible  time. 

During  the  older  Iron  Age,  the  burning  of  corpses  occurred  as 
well  as  burying,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  one  method  is  any  older 
than  the  other.  The  relation  between  them  is  not  fully  explained. 
but  it  seems  as  though  the  different  methods  belonged  to  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  time  of  the  younger  Iron  Age  is  determined  also  by  means 
of  coin  discoveries,  among  which  may  be  noted  the  Cufic  (Arabic) 
coins  brought  into  Sweden  by  way  of  Russia  during  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  The  younger  Iron  Age  which  appears  throughout 
Sweden,  even  in  Angermania.  can  be  reasonably  assigned  to  the 
Svea  or  Swede  race. 

During  the  younger  Iron  Age  dead  bodies  were  usually  burned, 
although  burial  (sometimes  without  a  mound)  also  occurs  towards 
the  close  of  pagan  times,  in  certain  isolated  regions.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  Snorre's  classification  has  no  complete  correspondence 
here. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  character  of  prehistoric  remains^ 
we  must  distinguish  still  another  group  of  the  Iron  Age.  which 
"begins,  it  is  supposed,  simultaneously  with  the  older  Iron  Age  of 
the  Swedish  mainland,  but  outlives  the  latter  and  continues  untq 
its  Goths  became  Christians.      In    Gothland*  there  is  an  unbroken 


•  Gotland  or  Gothland,  f.  e.,  the  island  bearing  this  name.     Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  confound  it  with  Gothland  of  the  mainland. —Tr. 
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connection  between  the  discoveries  of  the  Iron  Age,  and  therefore 
one  cannot  speak  about  an  older  and  a  younger  Iron  Age  there,  but 
simply  about  an  Iron  Age  which  runs  parallel  with  and  is  contem. 
porary  with  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  Iron  Age  of  the  main- 
land. But  in  Gothland,  the  previously  mentioned  periods  can  be 
clearly  defined.  In  Gothlandish  graves  are  found  sometimes  burnt, 
sometimes  unburnt  remains,  but  the  different  conditions  are  not 
referable  with  certainty  to  separate  periods. 

After  the  pagan  period,  came  the  middle  period,  when  the  civili- 
zation of  Sweden  kept  even  pace  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
although  in  our  remote  land  we  still  preserved  many  of  our 
peculiarities.  Still,  in  general  the  European  Middle  Ages  corres- 
pond with  our  Middle  Age,  and  here  three  periods  are  distinguished. 

The  Romance  Period,  during  which  architecture  is  marked  by 
rounded  arches,  its  caned  and  painted  works  are  characterized  by 
stiffness,  by  severe  symmetry  and  not  infrequently  by  awkward 
clumsiness.  In  architecture,  this  period  lasted  until  1 230-1 300, 
closing  at  different  times  in  different  districts;  in  the  plastic  arts, 
it  lasted  until  about  1250.  perhaps  a  little  longer. 

The  Transition  Period  and  the  early.  Gothic,  whose  architecture 
is  distinguished  by  a  mingling  of  rounded  and  pointed  arches, 
whose  carvings  and  paintings  have  exchanged  stiffness  and  harsh- 
ness for  an  agreeable  softness,  delicacy  and  symmetrical  finish.  In 
architecture,  this  period  appears  shortly  after  1230  and  seems  to 
have  continued  through  1300.  The  transition  period  was  of  spec- 
ially great  importance  to  sculpture  and  painting,  which  arts  were  in 
their  most  flourishing  condition  about  the  year  1350  or  a  little  later. 

The  later  Gothic  Period,  whose  architecture  is  characterized  by  the 
single  dominant  pointed  arch,- whose  paintings  and  carvings  have 
changed  the  rounded,  quiet  forms  of  the  previous  periods  for  others 
more  angular,  but  at  the  same  time,  lighter  and  more  animated. 
The  flourishing  season  of  these  arts  enters  in  during  the  first  half 
of  1400  and  continues  to  the  close  of  the  century.  In  Sweden, 
the  limits  of  the  Gothic  period  were  determined  when  the  refor- 
mation and  the  Renaissance  were  introduced.  The  handiwork  of 
the  Middle  Ages  bore  evidence  of  an  appreciation  of  art  and 
delicacy  of  conception,  and  reflected  the  true  style  of  the  age. 

It  was  thought  best  to  present  the  foregoing  review  in  the  first 
number  of  the  "  Manadsblad  "  as  an  aid  to  help  unfold  the  past  to  us. 
Systems  may  need  altering  more  or  less,  especially  when  so   much 
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care  is  required  in  defining  the  limits  of  the  different  periods,  as 
shown  above  in  giving  the  three  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Until  for  good  reasons  radical  changes  are  made,  the  classification 
given  will  be  useful,  because  it  throws  light  on  the  significance  of 
these  periods  when  mentioned  in  the  following  pages.  . 

Stone  Heaps.* 

High  closely  piled  stones,  or  stone  heaps,  occupy  a  very  import- 
ant place  among  our  fixed  remains.  The  use  of  the  name  kum- 
mel  (barrow)  should  be  avoided,  because  there  are  rune  stones  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  are  designated  in  their  in- 
scriptions as  kummel ;  the  word  would  thus  designate  two  different 
kinds  of  remains,  which  would  be  absurd.  Whether  the  word  ror 
(bound-stone)  or  rose  (stone  heap)  be  used,  it  is  all  the  same;  both 
occur  in  our  popular  speech  :  but  while,  as  cited  by  Rietz,  the 
word  ror  (bound-stone)  belongs  to  South  Sweden  only,  rose  (stone 
heap.)  on  the  other  hand  is  used  as  far  north  as  Vesterbotten  and 
as  far  south  as  Halland.  The  use  of  the  latter  word  seems  pref- 
erable, as  it  has  a  more  extended  range.  Stone  heaps  (rosen)  are 
of  many  kinds,  but  the  round  ones  only  will  be  considered  at  the 
present  time. 

All  heaps  of  stones  are  not  archaeological  remains.  In  stony 
districts,  the  stones  are  picked  up  from  the  fields  and  piled 
in  heaps  ;  the  so-called  cultivation  heaps  {od/ingsror)  or  waste  heaps 
in  our  fields,  are  often  of  entirely  modern  origin,  but  occasionally 
the  centre  of  such  a  waste  heap  is  an  ancient  grave  mound. 

In  general  ancient  stone  heaps  which  come  under  the  head  of 
antiquities  can  be  distinguished  from  modern  ones  and  from  acci- 
dental piles  of  stones,  by  the  regular  form  which  the  ancient  heaps 
always  have.  They  are  regularly  convex,  circular  or  oval ;  around 
the  base  there  is  often  a  row  of  larger  stones,  a  so-called  foot-chain^ 
which  served  to  keep  the  stones  of  the  heap  from  falling  down. 
But  the  foot-chain  is  not  always  present,  and  the  ancient  heaps 
also  often  show  very  careless  treatment :  therefore,  when  examin- 
ing a  stone  heap  which  at  first  sight  appears  very  irregular,  the 
conclusion  should  not  be   arrived  at  that   it  is  not  an   ancient  one. 

Stone-heaps  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  any  part  of  Sweden. 
They  are  the  most  wide-spread  of  our  fixed  antiquities  ;  they  occur 
in  Scania  and  do  not  disappear  in  the   district  of  PiteL     They  do 

•  1873— p.  32. 
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not  pertain  to  any  particular  period  in  pagan  times,  but  to  all 
periods,  and  there  are  to  be  found  heaps  pertaining  to  the  Stone 
Age,  others  belonging  to  the  Brcnze  Age,  and  similar  ones  which 
are  identified  with  the  Iron  Age. 

Most  of  the  heaps  contain  graves  and  both  burnt  and  unburnt 
remains  have  been  discovered  therein.  In  most  cases,  with  the 
remains,  or  among  the  ashes,  are  found  objects  from  which  may  be 
determined  the  time  of  the  burial,  and  thus  the  age  of  the  heap.  . 
Positive  information  in  regard  to  this  is  furnished  only  by  the 
original  grave,  usually  in  the  center,  and  for  the  protection  of  which 
the  heap  was  made.  It  often  happens  that  near  the  edge  of  a 
heap,  remains  are  found  of  burials  which  took  place  some  time 
after  the  heap  was  formed  over  the  original  grave,  but  the  age  of  a 
heap  cannot  be  decided  except  by  investigating  the  contents  of  the 
grave.  A  tolerably  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  age  by  its 
situation,  provided  it  is  associated  with  other  antiquities  of  whose 
age  there  is  no  doubt.  If.  on  the  contrary,  the  heap  is  isolated 
(they  are  often  found  solitary  on  mountain  heights')  there  is  of 
course  no  such  clue  :  but  even  its  isolated  situation,  far  from 
human  habitation  and  signs  of  civilization,  does  not  prove  that  it 
belongs  to  any  other  period  or  civilization  than  that  of  the  relics 
found  in  the  vicinity. 

Among  antiquities  must  also  be  reckoned  a  number  of  waste 
heaps  which  lie  in  districts  where  the  soil  is  no  longer  cultivated. 
It  is  not  certain  to  what  period  they  belong.  They  have  everv- 
where  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  people  and  many 
legends  have  been  told  about  them. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  heap  and  a 
mound.  The  mound  consists  of  earth,  but  often  contains  a  stone 
heap,  and  besides,  the  earth  is  sometimes  mixed  with  stones.  On 
many  a  stone  heap  a  layer  of  mould  has  been  formed  between  the 
stones  during  the  lapse  of  time,  and  on  many  a  mound  of  mixed 
earth  and  stones,  the  mould  between  the  stones  has  been  washed 
away. 

All  stone-heaps,  wherever  they  are,  and  however  they  may  occur, 
are  protected  by  law.  Their  spoliation  is  punished  by  fine.  This 
of  course  does  not  apply  to  waste  heaps  thrown  up  in  modern 
times  ;  but,  as  already  intimated,  one  must  first  be  sure  that  it  is  a 
waste  heap  before  disturbing  it,  and  also  to  note  carefully  whether 
the  pile  of  stones  picked  up  from  the  field  does  not  conceal  a  ver- 
itable ancient  stone-heap. 
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The  heap  illustrated  is  at  Bjrokeby  in  Toresund  parish.  Anger- 
mania,  and  lies  to  the  north  of  the  town  at  the  side  of  a  raised 
stone,  east. of  the  road.  The  water  which  appears  in  the  picture  is 
Lake  Mar.  A  little  nearer  the  town  is  a  triangular  arrangement  of 
stones  and  a  circular  one  filled  with  earth  :  farther  down  the  hill,  a 
larger  but  damaged  heap.  On  the  west  side  of  the  road  are  four- 
teen stone-mixed  barrows,  one  stone-heap,  ten  steps,  one  trident- 
shaped  mound  of  earth.  22  paces  long.  It  may  be  assumed  with 
certainty  that  the  heap  here  illustrated  belongs  to  the  Stone  Age. 

The  figures  and  statements  concerning  antiquities  at  Bjorkeby 
are  taken  from  Baron  Olof  Hermelin's  antiquarian  description  of 
Toresund  parish,  which  is  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Stockholm. 

Cromlechs.* 

Cromlechs  are  the  oldest  among  the  many  monuments  of  heathen 
times  in  the  North,  sepulchers  for  those  who,  long  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  called  Sweden  their  fatherland.  Three  or  four  thousand 
years  have  passed  away  since  these  sepulchers  were  built,  and  other 
races  have  taken  possession  of  the  land,  often  ignoring  and  neglect- 
ing the  graves  which,  perhaps,  contained  the  bones  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

A  cromlech  is  a  sepulcher  whose  walls  are  made  of  large,  thick 
stones,  set  on  end.  which  reach  from  floor  to  roof,  and  on  the  inside 
are  usually  smooth,  but  rough  on  the  outside.  The  floor  of  the 
chamber  consists  of  sand,  small  stones,  &c.  The  roof  was  generally 
formed  of  one  or  more  huge  blocks  of  stone,  which  were  also 
smooth  on  the  side  facing  the  interior,  but  rough  everywhere  else* 
On  the  upper  side  of  the  roof  stone  are  often  found  small,  round, 
bowl-like  cavities,  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Such  hollows  do 
not  appear  on  the  roof  of  Swedish  cromlechs  alone.  Even  in  other 
countries  the  same  hollowing  is  found.  The  form  of  the  chamber 
itself  is  four-sided,  five-sided,  oval  or  nearly  circular. 

When  found  in  their  original  condition,  usually  isolated,  these 
sepulchers  have  their  roof-stones  bare.  Cromlechs  are  generally 
covered  by  a  mound  of  stones.  In  Denmark  they  are  called 
"langdysser,"t  if  this  mound  is  oblong,  and  ;irunddysser,"i  if  it  is 
round.     Some  have  evidently  been  completely  buried  in  a  mound, 

•  18/3 — p.  49.     Stendcisar,  sing,  stendos. 

t  "  Long  heaps."  t  "  Round  heaps." 
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and  different  circumstances  indicate  that  such  a  mound  was  thrown 
up  just  after  the  close  of  the  Stone  Age. 

The  large  cromlechs  are  often  called  kW  ganggrifter,v*  (gallery 
sepulchers.)  because  a  passage-way,  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  chamber,  leads  from  the  latter  to  the  east  or  south. 
This  passage-way  is  usually  longer  and  narrower  than  the  sepulcher 
itself  and  frequently  not  so  long.  The  •'ganggrifter,,,  (gallery 
sepulchers,)  are  often  called  by  the  people  '"giants"  chambers," 
(jattestugor.)  In  latter  times  they  have  been  called,  but  not  ap- 
propriately, '-half-cross  sepulchers." 

Cromlechs,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  including  also 
.gallery  sepulchers,  occur  quite  numerously  in  southern  Sweden. 
About  250  such  sepulchers  are  now  known  in  southern  Sweden  and 
most  of  them  are  found  near  the  coast  of  Scania,  in  Falkoping  dis- 
trict in  West  Gothia  and  in  Bohuslan.  They  are  found,  also, 
although  more  sparsely,  in  other  parts  of  West  Gothia,  Halland 
and  Gland.  In  Narike  and  in  West  Sudermania.  also,  some 
antiquities  occur  which  resemble  "ganggrifter."  Sepulchers  similar 
to  these  are  wholly  wanting  in  central  and  northern  Sweden. 

In  Norway  but  few  cromlechs  have  been  found,  but  in  Denmark 
such  remains  are  very  numerous.  Cromlechs  are  also  found  in 
North  Germany,  (where  they  occur  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Werchsel,}  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Holland,  in  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands,  France.  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
In  Switzerland  there  are  but  few,  except  in  the  Jura  Alps,  where 
some  are  to  be  seen.  In  Savoy  and  Italy  they  are  not  common, 
but  a  few  exist  in  Corsica,  Gozzo  and  Malta  ;  while  in  North 
Africa  they  are  very  numerous.  Further  they  are  found  on  the 
Peloponnesus,  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  in  the  Indies. 

Cromlechs  formerly  were  usually  considered  as  druid  altars,  but 
careful  investigations  have  proved  that  they  were  sepulchers. 
Those  found  in  Scandinavia  belong  to  the  Stone  Age.  In  France 
and  Africa  they  often  contain  relics  of  metal  deposited  at  the  side 
of  the  dead  body.  The  Khassirs,  a  savage  tribe  in  the  highlands 
of  India,  to  this  very  day  construct  cromlechs  in  which  they  bury 
their  dead. 

The  cromlech  pictured  after  a  drawing  by  G.  Brusewitz,  lies  in 
Haga  forest,  Stala  parish,  in  Orust  Island,  Bohuslan.     The  burial 

*  Sing.  gAnKgrift. 
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chamber  of  four  stone  walls  is  four-sided  :  its  length  at  the  floor  is 
7  feet :  breadth  and  height,  nearly  6  feet,  and  the  greatest  length  of 
roof  stone  is  10  feet.  When  a  spot  near  its  edge  is  pressed  hard, 
the  large  roof  stone  can  be  made  to  oscillate,  and,  although  there 
is  only  a  slight  motion,  it  is  said  to  produce  a  hollow  sound.  A 
similar  property  is  also  noticed  in  other  cromlechs. 

GANGGRIFTER  (GALLERY  SEPULCHERS.) * 

Ganggrifter  (gallery  sepulchers)  ha\'e  been  mentioned  as  a  variety 
of  cromlechs.  They  are,  neYertheless.  so  important  that  they 
deserve  to  be  again  mentioned. 

Fig.  35  shows  a  gallery  sepulcher  (ganggrift)  cleared  of  its  earth 
covering  so  as  to  show  its  arrangement  of  a  larger  and  higher 
chamber  and  a  lower  passage-way  going  out  from  the  latter  at  right 
angles.  The  walls  are  built  of  large  rocks  or  blocks  selected  with 
special  care,  and  in  the  inside  they  are  quite  smooth,  but  the  tops 
are  very  often  uneven  and  peaked.  Their  mass,  and  consequently 
their  _weight.  is  such  that  when  the}' are  once  accurately  placed 
they  are  not  easily  removed.  The  chinks  in  these  stone  walls  were 
usually  filled  up  with  pieces  of  stone. 

The  roof  was  made  of  large  blocks  or,  if  limestone  happened 
to  be  near,  of  flat  rocks  and  either  one  might  be^of  very  respectable 
dimensions.  A  gallery-sepulcher  in  Ranten  fields,  near  Falkoping 
railway  station,  has  for  a  central  roof  stone,  a  limestone  rock  six- 
teen and  one-half  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  broad.  In  the  angles 
between  the  roof  stones  were  laid  smaller  stones  so  that  the  whole 
was  completely  covered.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  gal- 
lery sepulchers,  in  a  technical  point  of  view,  is  the  roof  stone,  for 
the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  laid  in  their  places  is  wonderful 
They  are  so  ponderous  that  the  least  miscalculation  would  have  caused 
the  down-fall  of  the  wall-stones.  A  gallery  sepulcher  at  Vetterlin, 
in  Falkoping,  has  three  roof  blocks,  all  very  large ;  one  of  them 
rests  on  a  very  small  surface  of  two  opposite  wall-stones,  another 
on  only  four  small  surfaces,  and  the  third  on  two  opposite  wall- 
stones  and  a  gable  stone  with  three  surfaces.  One  might  easily 
suppose  that  the  three  blocks  were  lifted  up  by  giant  strength  and 
exactly  laid  with  great  care  on  the  top  of  the  wall-stones.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  for  after  the  walls,  were  set  up,  a  solid 
slope  of  earth  was  probably  banked  on  the  outside,   and  the  roof 


*  1873— p.  97.     Sing.  ganggrift ;  from  gang,  a  passageway,  and  grift,  a  grave 
sepulcher. 
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stones  moved  up  by  the  aid  of  heavy  timbers.  If  the  wall-stones 
were  propped  from  within  by  timbers,  to  prevent  them  from  slip- 
ping, or  if.  as  King  Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  supposed,  they 
were  held  in  place  by  a  filling  of  earth,  clay  and  gravel,  firmly 
packed,  then  all  that  was  necessary  to  lay  the  roof  stones  in  place 
was  the  mighty  effort  to  move  them  and  the  nicety  of  poising 
them. 

The  chambers  of  "ganggrifter"  are  rectangular  or  oval,  and 
often  very  large.  One  at  Bjornshall  has  a  chamber  42  feet  long 
and  about  10  feet  broad.  The  interior  height  is  often  great  enough 
to  allow  a  full-grown  man  to  stand  erect  on  the  floor  of  the  exca- 
vated chamber. 

The  passage-way  may  have  even  larger  dimensions  than  the 
chamber.  A  "grift"  or  sepulcher  in  Bistort!  field,  near  Ranten, 
has  a  chamber  52  feet  long  and  8  feet  broad  with  a  passage-way  33 
feet  long  and  4*2  feet  broad,  by  inner  measurements.  The 
entrance  to  the  latter  is  furnished  sometimes  with  a  threshold  and 
two  side  stones  capped  with  a  boulder. 

To  protect  the  one  buried  in  the  sepulcher,  the  latter  was  sur- 
rounded with  a. mound  of  earth  which  sometimes  is  so  well  pre- 
served that  even  the  roof  blocks  are  completely  hidden  beneath  the 
sod.  More  commonly,  however,  the  roof  stones  are  visible,  at 
least  those  of  the  chamber,  and  one  or  more  of  those  covering  the 
passageway.  Many  of  these  sepulchers  are  found  denuded  of 
their  covering  of  earth,  and  if  the  roof-stones  are  missing,  the  inner 
filling  of  earth  has  also  disappeared  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

At  the  outer  edge  of  the  tumulus  is  often  found  a  foot  row  of 
small  boulders  which  are  nearly  always  overgrown  with  grass. 
*t  Ganggrifter"  do  not  have  such  large  foot  rows  as  are  found  en- 
circling cromlechs  without  passage-ways. 

Grave    Mounds.  * 

Next  to  stone-heaps,'  mounds  or  barrows  are  the  most  common 
of  our  fixed  antiquities.  They  are  all  of  about  equal  size,  while 
stone-heaps  are  longer  at  the  north  and  generally  longer  towards 
mountain  or  forest  tracts.  Mounds  represent  all  periods  of  pagan 
times.  They  may  contain  remains  of  the  dead  from  the  Stone 
Age  as  well  as  from  the  Bronze  or  Iron  Ages.  They  may  contain 
burnt  or  unburnt  remains.  The  body  or  the  mass  of  burnt  bones, 
whether  placed   in   a  receptacle  or   not,   was   usually  protected  by 

*  1873— p.  60. 
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stones,  fiat  rocks  or  boulders,  set  around  and  over.  These  latter 
often  formed  quite  a  stone  heap  around  the  place  of  sepulture. 
The  mound  of  earth  is  so  frequently  found  mixed  with  stones  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  a  mound  or  a  stone-heap. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  more  especially  representing  the 
Stone  and  Bronze  Ages,  noticeable  mounds  are  often  seen  lying 
isolated  or  in  sparse  groups,  in  field  or  on  rising  ground.  Groups 
of  small  low  mounds,  lying  close  together,  are  also  seen  and,  on 
careful  investigation,  are  found  to  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age.  If 
we  except  Scania  and  the  southern  part  of  Halland,  where  graves 
of  the  Iron  Age  are  comparatively  rare,  it  may  be  said  that  in  al- 
most every  borough  of  the  Sweden  of  pagan  times  lies  a  cluster  of 
graves  of  the  Iron  Age.  the  greater  part  of  them  being  mounds. 
Such  a  cluster  generally  lies  on  a  hill  or  upland  and  usually  is  so 
disposed  that  the  largest  mounds  occupy  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
smaller  ones,  the  side. 

Sometimes  there  have  been  more  recent  burials  in  the  outer 
parts  of  the  mound,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  re- 
lationship was  between  the  persons  thus  buried  and  the  original 
possessor  of  the  grave,  whether  they  were  his  relatives,  his  servants. 
his  captive  enemies,  or  others  in  no  way  related  to  him. 

Standing  Stones.  * 

Standing  stones  or  monoliths  are  another  form  of  permanent  re- 
mains in  Sweden. 

Like  stone-heaps  and  mounds,  standing  stones  occur  over  nearly 
the  whole  country,  and  like  stone-heaps  and  mounds,  they  belong 
to  widely  separated  periods.  An  examination  of  the  stone-heap 
or  mound  will  generally  furnish  information  concerning  the  time  to 
which  its  remains  belong ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
standing  stones.  It  is  true  a  grave  is  sometimes  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  stone,  and  in  cases  like  this  the  question  of  time  can  be 
easily  settled  ;  but  oftener  the  stones  appear  to  have  been  set  up. 
not  as  a  monument  to  mark  the  grave,  but  as  a  memorial  of  some 
unknown  person  or  event. 

From  the  relics  found  near  the  standing  stones,  however,  the 
age  of  the  latter  can  generally  be  determined.  By  this  means  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  many  of  the  clusters  of  standing  stones 
in  Scania  belong  to  the  Bronze  Age,  and  that  the  greater  part  at 
least  of  the  standing  stones  in  the   Maler   province  belong   to  the 
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Iron  Age.  To  this  age  can  be  referred  the  two  stones  illustrated 
in  the  drawing  by  Baron  Hermelin.  which  stand  in  Sundby  inclosure 
in  Toresund  parish,  sixty-five  paces  from  the  strand  of  Vaxangs 
bay  on  whose  opposite  side  begins  the  gravel  ridge  which  runs 
north  north-west  across  Sela  Island.  One  stone  is  7  feet  4  inches 
high:  the  other,  6  feet  3  inches.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
one  three-cornered  grave,  three  stone-heaps  and  one  mound. 

These  standing  stones  are  undressed  and  set  up  with  a  rough 
face.  The  ancients,  however,  selected  their  stones  with  great  care  ; 
it  is  also  evident  that  many  times  they  split  apart  larger  blocks  in 
order  to  get  stone's  of  the  form  they  wished.  All  standing  stones 
are,  of  course,  not  so  large  as  those  here  illustrated:  there  are 
many  only  about  two  feet  high,  or  even  less.  Others  are  found 
much  larger  than  those  already  described.  The  so  called  shimmer 
stone,  or  King  Gotrik's  stone,  south  of  Godesta  bridge  was  19.7 
feet  high  with'  a  middle  breadth  of  four  and  one-half  feet.  In 
1865  it  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  broken  in  two  pieces. 

Standing  stones  are  found  which  are  not  isolated,  but  form  part 
of  other  remains,  as  border  or  side  stones.  Such  a  one  appears  in 
the  center  of  the  mound  illustrated. 

A  people  capable  of  writing,  accustomed  to  raising  monumental 
stones,  would  naturally  hit  upon  the  idea  of  making  the  mute  stones 
speak  by  cutting  an  inscription  on  them.  Rune  stones  might 
therefore  be  considered  a  particular  variety  of  standing  stones. 
For  very  obvious  reasons,  runes  were  cut  on  stones  with  a  broad 
and  flat  surface :  but  rune  stones  are  also  found  which  are  high 
and  nearly  as  broad  as  thick  :  also  standing  stones  which  are  very 
broad.  The  latter  occur  frequently  in  those  districts  where  lamel- 
lar stones  were  easy  to  obtain,  for  instance  in  Oland. 

Stone  Circles.* 

Mounds  have  foot-chains  as  we  have  seen.  It  frequently  hap 
pens  that  the  earth  filling  of  the  mound  has  been  taken  away, 
while  the  stone  circle  around  its  base  remains.  But  many  a  stone 
circle  has  never  inclosed  any  mound,  and  the  ground  within  it  is 
flat,  either  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  field,  or  even  higher  than 
the  latter  and  level  with  the  tops  of  the  stones  in  the  circle- 
Such  stone  circles  are  quite  common  and  belong  to  the  .  Iron 
Age.     Sometimes  the  ground  within  the  circle  is  strewn  with  stones. 

*  i87.v— p.  145. 
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The  stone  circle  illustrated  is  in  Odensicke  fields  in  Yttersela 
parish.  "  Northeast  of  the  field,'"  Baron  O.  Hermelin,  in  his  re- 
port, says  "  there  are  thirty  graves,  mostly  low  stone  circles,  one 
three-cornered  stone  setting  and  one  stone-heap ;  farther  north,  in 
an  inclosure,  one  larger  stone  setting  with  sides  twelve  paces  long, 
fifty-five  graves,  most  of  them  stone-bounded  low  mounds,  one 
stone  circle  with  filling  of  small  stones ;  still  farther  north  in  the 
same  inclosure,  one  stone  circle  nearly  level  inside  and  eleven  feet 
in  diameter — 'the  one  illustrated — a  second  one,  similar,  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  an  earth-mixed  stone  heap,  a  small  flat  heap  and  a 
small  mound." 

How  were  Stone  Implements  Made.* 

Prof.  Nilsson  demonstrated  several  years  ago   that  flint  could  be 
easily  fashioned  by  means  of  stone,  and  pointed  out  certain  stones 
which  he  supposed  had  been  used  for  such  a  purpose.     Corrobora- 
tive evidence  has  not  been  wanting.     Several  years  ago  an  English- 
man came  upon  an  Indian  tribe  in  California  which  still  used  stone 
implements.     The  Englishman  knew  all  about  objects  of  the  Stone 
Age  found  in  Europe,  and  believed  they  were   made   with   tools   of 
hardened    copper.      He    soon   fell  in   with  the   arrow-point   maker 
of  the  tribe,  and  begged  to  see  proof  of  his  skill.     The  Indian  sat 
down,  laid  a  flat  stone  on  his  knee,  took  a  piece  of  obsidian  in  one 
hand  and  a  piece  of  agate  in  the  other.      With   one   stroke   of  the 
agate,  he  split  the  piece   of  obsidian,  and  one   stroke    against    the 
surface  of  the  fracture  separated  a  scale  one-quarter  inch  in  thick- 
ness.    This  he   took  between   his   thumb   and    forefinger,   held    it 
against   the  stone   on  his  knee,  and  gave  blow  after  blow  with  the 
agate  which  each  time  took  off  a  little  chip.     By  degrees  the  piece 
of  obsidian  assumed  a  definite  shape.     The  man  first  finished   the 
lower  part  and  then  continued  his  work  with  careful  strokes.     After 
somewhat    more  than  an   hour,  he  Had  completed  an  arrow  point 
which  was  fully  an  inch  long.     The    Englishman   then   gave   him  a 
broken  bottle  and  asked   him   to   make   an    arrow    point    of  glass. 
Two  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  but  the   third  time  he  really  made 
an  arrow  point,  and  apologized  for   the   two   unsuccessful   attempts 
by  saying  he  had  never  worked  glass  before   and  did  not  know  the 
nature  of  it.      Fig.  6  is  the  drawing  of  a   flint  arrow-point  found  in 
Sweden.     In  Sweden  obsidian  was  not   used,   but    similarly   faced* 
flint    blocks  .  have    been  found,  and  masses  of  flint  chips.     Fig.  7 
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shows  a  piece  of  flint  whose  cleanly  faced  surface  indicates  that 
many  chips  were  taken,  off.  Fig.  8  shows  a  separated  chip.  Fig. 
9  shows  an  arrow  point  with  serrated  edges,  formed  from  such  a 
chip.  Flint  blocks,  flint  splinters,  and  flint  chips  are  the  necessary 
result  of  the  working  of  flint,  and  occur  during  all  periods  of  the 
Stone  Age  which  were  characterized  by  the  use  of  flint.  They  can- 
not be  used,  therefore,  to  indicate  any  pacticular  period  of  the 
Stone  Age.  Flint  is  worked  in  England  and  France  to  this  day- 
In  England,  the  most  celebrated  flint  works  are  at  Brandon,  in 
county  Suffolk.  As  gold  and  diamonds  are  sought  for  elsewhere  by 
mining,  so  here  one  digs  for  flints  which  occur  in  the  earth  under 
the  form  of  large,  smooth  nodules.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
split  the  nodule  into  pieces.  Each  of  these  pieces  is  then  worked 
down  with  a  small  hammer.  Xovv  the  workman  is  ready  to  begin 
chipping,  for  which  two  hammers  of  different  sizes  are  used,  broad- 
est in  the  middle  and  tapering  towards  the  four-sided,  narrow  ends. 
Supporting  the  piece  of  flint  against  his  left  knee,  he  aims  a  blow 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  against  the  upper  edge  of  the  flint  and 
separates  a  chip  the  whole  length  of  the  piece.  A  skillful  workman 
with  materials  of  the  best  sort  can  split  off  nine  thousand  chips  a 
day ;  the  common  result  of  a  day's  work,  however,  is  seven  thousand. 
Gun  flints  are  of  twenty- three  different  kinds,  and  are  shipped  to 
Brazil  and  other  parts  of  America,  to  South  Africa,  New  Zealand 
and  Spain.  Fire  flints  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  exported  to 
the  East  and  to  Brazil,  and  are  also  used  in  Europe,  e.  g.,  in  the 
Tyrol.  The  English  flint  workers  of  the  present  day  use  iron  and 
steel  hammers,  but  stones  can  also  be  used  with  the  same  results,, 
and  men  of  the  Stone  Age  were,  accustomed  to  the  latter.  Some- 
times they  prepared  special  hammering  stones  with  half-round  de- 
pressions in  which  the  finger  tips   rested   when  the  stone  was  used- 

The  fashioning  of  certain  implements  required  great  skill.  It 
was  not  only  necessary  to  take  off  splinters  or  chips  from  a  block, 
but  it  was  also  necessary  to  remove  any  unevenness  from  the  sur- 
face or  to  give  a  requisite  thinness  to  an  already  completed  imple- 
ment, which  was  done  by  light  blows  on  the  edge.  This  final 
operation  is-  seen  on  knife  blades  and  spear  and  arrow  points.  A 
poniard  from  Scania  furnishes  proof  of  such  work. 

A  large  number  of  flint,  implements  were,  subjected  to  another 
operation,  viz.,  polishing.  On  knives  and  daggers,  spear  and  arrow 
points,  the  edge  was  left  uneven.  The  edge  on  axes  and  chisels, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  smoothed  and  sharpened ;  indeed  the  whole 
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tool,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  generally  polished,  so 
that  the  surface  was  even  and  smooth.  Sometimes  it  happened 
that  a  tool  just  polished  and  thus  finished  was  injured;  for  example, 
an  edge  was  damaged.  It  was  necessary  then  to  chip  off  a  new 
edge  which,  in  its  turn,  had  to  undergo  the  polishing  process.  In 
collections  are  frequently  seen  such  unfinished  tools  which  were 
never  polished  on  the  newly  cut  part. 

Polishing  tools  were  made  of  stone.  Large  rocks  or  blocks,  not 
easily  moved,  were  used,  which  by  their  smooth,  often  hollowed 
surface  on  one  or  both  sides,  show  for  what  purpose  they  were 
used.  Wherever  such  large  polishing  stones  are  found,  one  may 
safely  infer  that  stone  implements  were  manufactured,  or  at  least 
polished  there.  Sometimes  flint  splinters  or  chips  are  found  near 
such  polishing  stones  which  bear  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
manufacture  of  stone  implements  at  that  place.  It  is  possible  that 
in  the  operation  of  polishing,  attrition  was  hastened  by  the  use  of 
sand.  But  smaller  and  easily  handled  polishing  stones  were  also 
used.  Sometimes  they  were  flat  and  four-cornered,  but  they  were 
oftener  nearly  cylindrical  at  the  start,  although  by  constant  use  . 
they  became  smaller  in  the  middle  and  many-sided:  only  towards 
the  ends  have  they  retained  the  original  thickness.  These  stones 
sometimes  have  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  clumsy  petrified 
thigh  bone.  One  of  these  many-faced  polishing  stones  is  here 
illustrated. 

The  materials  oftenest  used  on  polishing  stones  were  quartz  and 
quartzose  rock. 

Small  portable  stones,  generally  of  slate,  belonging  to  the  Stone 
Age,  are  also  found,  which  were  used  for  sharpening  rather  than 
polishing,  (probably  suspended  from  the  girdle  and  used  to  sharpen 
bone  needles  or  other  pointed  instruments.) 

Until  now  we  have  had  under  consideration  the  manufacture  of 
flint  implements.  '  During  the  Stone  Age.  however,  other  kinds  01 
stones  were  used,  although  in  Sweden,  except  in  the  most  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  none  of  them  gave  such  character  to  the 
civilization  of  the  time  as  flint. 

Wherever  flint  was  wanting  or  was  not  found  in  requisite  quantity, 
use  was  made  of  stones  of  igneous  or  volcanic  origin,  diorite,  trapp, 
&c,  which  could  be  easily  worked,  although  they  did  not  have  the 
brittleness  of  Mint,  and  therefore  could  not  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.     An  axe  is  shown,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  polished,  while 
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the  upper  part  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been  picked ; 
as  this  part  would  be  inserted  into  the  handle,  the  unevenness  of 
the  hacked  surface  would  be  of  practical  advantage. 

Implements  of  slate  also  occur,  although  very  seldom.  A  slate 
lance  is  shown  of  the  kind  met  with,  especially  in  northern  Sweden. 
Slate  implements  were  probably  made  by  sawing,  and  afterwards 
polishing.  Concerning  this  sawing,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
English  antiquary,  John  Evans,  made  many  experiments  in  stone 
sawing  and  arrived  at  the  same  result  as  did  the  Switzers,  Keller 
and  Troyon,  viz. :  That  a  hard  stone  may  be  cut  through  with  a 
.flint  chip,  either  alone  or  used  with  sand. 

During  the  Stone  Age.  axes  were  used  which,  like  those  of  our 
day,  were  furnished  with  a  hole  into  which  the  handle  was  fastened. 
To  make  such  an  axe,  some  of  the  kinds  of  stone  last  named  had 
to  be  chosen;  it  was  not  possible  to  bore  flint  on  account  of  its 
hardness  and  brittleness,  but  even  the  boring  of  other  stones 
offered  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  Different  methods  have  been 
tried  to  explain  how  the  ancients  drilled  stone,  and  by  what  simple 
means  even  a  hard  stone  may  be  bored  through.  This  explanation 
does  not  rest  upon  any  superficial  notion,  but  partly  on  experience 
of  still  living  customs  of  a  few  civilized  peoples,  partly  on  successful 
experiments  made  by  modern  investigators. 

A  diorite  axe  is  shown  which  has  been  bored,  although  the  bore 
does  not  extend  through  it.  also  a  cross  section  of  the  axe  through 
the  hole,  or  rather  holes,  for  we  see  that  the  boring  was  started 
from  both  sides. 

It  only  remains  now  to  devote  our  attention  to  the  handsomest 
objects  which  were  manufactured  during  the  Stone  Age  out  of 
other  stones  than  flint,  the  so-called  axe-hammers,  which  usually 
have  one  end  cut  square  off  or  rounded,  the  other  worked  out  to  a 
rather  short  edge,  making  the  axe-hammer  useless  as  a  tool.  As  a 
weapon  it  could,  on  the- contrary,  be  used  to  advantage. 

Two  illustrations  show  an  elegant  axe-hammer  found  in  Vittsjo 
parish.  West  Goinge  province.  Scania,  and  presented  to  the  State 
collections  by  the  Swedish  envoy  at  Copenhagen,  Baron  Beck-Friis. 
The  edge  of  the  hole  on  the  underside  of  the  weapon  is  surround- 
ed by-  a  raised  rim.  The  upper  end  has  the  form  of  a  flattened 
round  button.  The  upper  and  under  sides  meet  in  a  sharp  edge. 
Doubt  has  often  been  expressed  as  to  whether  an  object  so  well 
executed  could  belong  to  the  Stone  Age. 
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We  thus  see  that  the  Stone  Age,  of  which  these  discoveries  speak 
so  unequivocally,  certainly  existed.  A  people  who  used  in  their 
work  no  other  tools  than  stones  and  sand,  bones  or  horn  and  wood, 
could  fashion  stone  for  use  more  than  well.  We  also  learn  from  it 
that  what  seems  great  and  difficult  can  be  overcome  by  simple 
means,  if  only  they  be  rightly  employed.  Above  all  we  learn  that 
we  should  not  be  too  hasty  to  decide,  from  the  present  standpoint 
of  human  progress,  what  during  an  earlier  civilization  was  or  was 
not  practicable. 

Thor's  Hammer.* 

The  old  Norse  sagas  and  songs  show  what  deep  reverence  our 
pagan  ancestors  had  for  Odin.  We  have  evidence  also  that  Fro 
was  the  chief  god  of  the  Swedes.  But  notwithstanding  this,  there 
is  a  god  whose  remembrance  is  more  lasting  than  that  of  both  of 
these,  and  that  one  is  Thor.  His  name  still  survives  in  surnames 
of  persons  and  his  memory  is  preserved  in  the  names  of  many 
places.  He  was  a  god  of  thunder,  and  to  this  day  we  uncon- 
sciously preserve  his  memory  in  the  two  words  with  which  we 
designate  the  imposing  natural  phenomena  of  thunder  ;'tordonet  "' 
(thunder)  Thor's  din  or  noise,  and  uaskan"  (thunder)  originally 
k'as-ekjan."  Asen's  or  the  god's  journey. t 

Thor  was  not  a  Scandinavian  god  merely,  but  he  belonged  to  the 
whole  Germanic  territory.  His  Old  Norse  appellation  "  Thorr." 
presupposes  an  older  form  Thonr,  and  this  we  find  again  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Thunor,  Old-Saxon  Thiinar,  Old  High  German 
Donar.  But  we  meet  with  Thor  again  under  another  name  in  a 
more  remote  region.  Our  kindred  stock,  the  Hindoos,  knew  no 
god  by  the  name  of  Thor,  but  they  did  worship  a  divinity,  Indra, 
which  had  all  the  attributes  of  our  Thor.  Both  were  responsible 
for  thunder  and  lightning.  Thor  was  red-bearded  and  strong  ; 
Indra's  beard  golden  and  his  strength  mighty.  Thor  never  rode  on 
horseback,  but  always  drove  in  his  chariot.  Indra  also  traveled  in 
a  chariot  when  engaged  in  strife.  Thor  was  a  mighty  champion 
and  his  warfare  was  usually  waged  against  the  East.  The  Hindoos 
mentioned  Indra's  combats  in  the  East.  Thor  had  for  a  weapon. 
a  hammer ;  Indra,  the  same.  Thor's  hammer  was  forged  by  the 
swarthy  elf,  Sindre:  Indra's,  by  beings  who  in  Indian  mythology 
correspond  with  our  elves.     The  stone   implements,   axes,  chisels, 

•1872— p.  49. 

+This  applies  with  equal  force  to  our  English  word  '.'  thunder."— Tr. 
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hammers,  &c,  which  are  frequently  found  on  Swedish  soil  have 
been  considered  as  Thor's  hammers,  thunder-stones,  thunder-bolts. 
&c,  a  notion  which  we  find  universally  prevalent.  A  supernatural 
power  was  therefore  attributed  to  these  stones.  They  were  con- 
sidered able,  for  example,  to  restore  a  plentiful  flow  of  milk,  if 
rubbed  on  the  udder  of  a  cow  whose  milk  had  dried  up.  Accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  Hindoos,  Indra's  hammer  had  the  same 
effect  when  it  came  in  contact  with  a  cow's  udder,  but  among  the 
Hindoos  this  did  not  remain  a  meaningless  ceremony,  for  in  their 
figurative  speech  they  understood  by  the  milk-giving  cow.  the 
clouds  from  which  rain  fell  when  the  thunder  rolled.  Like  Thor, 
Indra  was  not  merely  a  god  of  Nature.  In  the  fire  from  heaven, 
which  was  produced  by  no  human  agency,  there  was  something 
purifying  and  holy,  and  therefore  a  sacred  significance  was  ascribed 
to  the  two  gods.  Both  consecrated  marriage  and  both  received 
the  dead  into  their  keeping. 

Thor's  hammer  was  called  Mjolne  (or  Mjalne,  Icelandic,  Mjolnir.) 
The  popular  belief  still  prevailing,  supposes  that  Thor's  hammer 
was  of  stone  and  there  are  early  traces  of  such  a  notion ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hammer  was  also  thought  to  be  of  metal — 
copper,  rarely  of  iron,  and  this  might  have  been  the  common  way 
of  representing  it  during  pagan  times  in  the  North.  So  much  im- 
portance was  afterwards  attached  to  it  that  the  hammer  was  forged. 
Thor's  iron  hammer  is  thought  to  have  been  in  appearance  like  the 
iron  hammer  in  daily  use.  and  of  which  one  from  pagan  times,  found 
in  Sweden,  is  illustrated  (Fig.  23,)  or  like  a  commen  sledge,  larger 
than  a  common  hammer  and  of  uniform  thickness. 

In  consequence  of  Thor's  sacred  regard  for  human  life,  in  which 
the  hammer  played  an  important  part — for  with  the  hammer  the 
bride  was  married  and  with  it  was  consecrated  the  pyre  on  which 
the  dead  body  was  burned — it  is  very  reasonable  that  Thor's  ham- 
mer should  have  acquired  a  universally  received  symbolical  meaning. 

It  has  been  thought,  but  it  is  a  wrong  idea,  that  *he  symbol  of 
Trior's  hammer  is  the  hooked  cross.  Among  others,  State-Coun- 
sellor Miiller,  of  Copenhagen,  contends  against  this  interpretation, 
and  he  has  shown  that  the  hooked  cross  must  designate  a  divinity 
whose  power  permeates  the  world  and  sets  it  in  motion — something 
more  appropriate  to  Odin — and  that  we  see  Thor's  hammer  symbol 
rather  in  the  sign  T.  In  North  Germany,  this  sign  is  still  drawn 
for  protection   on   house  and   dwelling,   not   four-armed,    like    the 
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hooked  cross,  but  three-armed,  as  a  hammer  appears  with 
its  handle  projecting  from  the  middle.  The  sign  of  the  ham- 
mer was  not  only  placed  as  a  protecting  mark  on  house, 
dwelling,  &c,  but  was  worn  as  a  charm,  as  one  at  the  present  day 
wears  a  cross  on  the  bosom ;  at  least  discoveries  often  show 
pendant  ornaments  in  more  or  less  manifest  hammer  form,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  reasonable  explanation  than  the 
symbolico-religious.  The  principal  forms  which  occur  in  the 
State  Historical  Museum  are  the  following  : 

i.  A  silver  sledge,  hanging  in  a  ring,  found  in  1770  in  Taby 
parish,  Roslagen  (In v.  131.)* 

2.  A  silver  hammer  with  a  handle  which  widens  towards  the 
hammer  itself.  This  ornament,  which  hangs  in  a  silver  chain,  was 
found  in  the  year  1870  in  the  fields  at  No.  6  Palstorp  in  Raus 
parish.  Northwest  Scania,  together  with  fragments  of  other  silver 
ornaments,  seven  whole  and  28  broken  Cufic  silver  coins  belonging 
to  the  years  899-916,  Carolingian  base  coins,  and  a  damaged  and 
worn-out  German  imperial  coin,  (Inv.  4313.)  The  find  can  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  tenth  century. 

3.  A  silver  hammer,  which  departs  considerably  from  the 
original  design.  No  dividing  line  is  found  between  the  handle  and 
the  hammer  proper,  where  the  whole  thing  becomes  thinner.  The 
three-pointed  triangles  stamped  in  with  a  punch,  occur  very  often 
on  ornaments  of  the  later  pagan  times.  The  original  was  found  in 
1729  in  Scania  with  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  coins  and  broken 
silver  jewels.  Another  hammer  ornament  like  this,  but  smaller, 
was  found  also  in  Scania  (Assarstorp,  Gardslof  parish,  Vemmen- 
hogs  district)  together  with  Anglo-Saxon  coins  of  King  Ethelred 
(reigned  first  time  978-1013,  second  time  1014-1016.) 

4.  A  silver  hammer  which  is  still  farther  removed  from  the 
original  form.  Two  such  were  found  at  Slottsm'jllan,  near  Halm- 
stad,  with  Cufic  coins. 

5.  A  particularly  well  decorated  hammer  ornament  of  silver, 
hanging  on  a  chain  of  the  same  metal.  The  ornaments,  fillets  and 
beads  of  silver,  are  applied.  They  show  that  the  spiral  in  no  wise 
occurs  exclusively  on  objects  of  the  Bronze  Age.  The  original  was 
found  on  Gland  in  the  fields  of  Bredsatra,  in  the  parish  of  the  same 
name. 


*  Inv.-Inventoriurn,  referring  to  the  No.  as  catalogued  in  the  Museum.— Tr. 
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We  see  by  these  hammer  ornaments,  what  cunningly  wrought 
works  were  found  in  Sweden  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was 
struggling  with  paganism  for  the  mastery  over  the  minds  of  our 
forefathers. 

Bracteats  of  the  Middle  Ages.* 

Bracteats  can  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  peculiar 
objects  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Fancy,  if  you  please,  coins  which 
sometimes  had  the  size  of  a  specie  rix-dollar  but  the  thickness  of 
letter  paper.  When  bracteats  were  first  brought  to  notice,  (and 
they  are  frequently  found  in  the  soil,)  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  be  satisfactorily  explained.  By  some  they  were  super- 
stitiously  considered  to  be  miraculous,  and  supposed  to  be  related 
to  the  powers  of  darkness,  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  human  life. 
Others  took  them  to  be  medals,  struck  to  commemorate  celebrated 
persons  or  events :  but  numberless  bracteats  do  not  give  any  name 
for  the  person  whose  image  appears  on  them,  and  numberless  others 
have  no  representation  whatever  to  which  an  explanation  would 
apply;  at  times  bracteats  are  so  roughly  made  that  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  memorials.  The  explanation  is  at  last  given  that 
they  were  coins,  and  that  this  explanation  is  the  right  one  is  shown 
by  this  fact,  that  many  bracteats  are  designated  by  the  legend  on 
them  as  nummus,  moneta,  denarius,  (money,  penny.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  excusable  that  this  idea  was  not  received  at  first,  for 
more  useless  coins  can  hardly  be  conceived  of.  Bracteats  are  found 
having  a  diameter  of  4.7  c.  m.;  the  majority  are,  of  course,  smaller, 
but  all  are  extremely  thin,  some  so  pliant  that  they  may  be  doubled 
up,  others  so  brittle  that  with  careless  handling  they  fly  to  pieces. 
Such  money  could  not  be  carried  in  a  purse  or  portemonnaie.  for 
in  such  a  receptacle  they  would  soon  be  cracked  or  broken  in 
pieces.  In  order  to  carry  them,  they  were  laid  in  piles  so  that  each 
piece  fitted  closely  over  the  one  under  it,  and  to  hold  such  a  pile 
together  a  string  was  tied  around  it,  or  they  were  laid  in  a  closely- 
fitting  box  made  expressly  for  them. 

At  any  rate,  bracteats  were  very  convenient  to  have  ;  if  one 
needed  change,  it  was  the  easiest  thing  possible  to  cut  a  bracteat  in 
two  once  or  twice  ;  many  such  halved  or  quartered  bracteats  occur 
among  finds  of  relics.  Towards  the  close  of  the  bracteat  period, 
in  certain  minting  places  the  image  on  the  face  was  duplicated  and 

*  1880— p.  1. 
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a  vertical  line  struck  between  the  two  similar  representations.  If 
the  com  was  cut  at  this  line:  one  could  plainly  see  the  :r.i;e  :f  the 
coin  on  each  half  and  thus  be  assured  of  its  validity. 

The  word  Wacteat  comes  from  ::.e  Latin  word  bractea,  thin 
plates  of  silver  or  gold  and  by  bract-ats  are  understood  thin  coins 
stamped  only  on  one  side.  With  very  few  exceptions,  bracteats  ::" 
the  Middle  Ages  are  ::"  silver.* 

Bracteat-  were  coined  for  2  long  time,  but  only  that  period  in 
the  numismatic   history  o:   certain  countries  is  called  the  bracteat 

period,  when  the  chief  coin,  the  so-called  penny,  was  a  bracteat 
C  itside  :  f  this  time  :  vers  alsc  ire  1  rriid  when  bracteats  were 
struck,  not  as  the  chief  coinage,  but  for  small  change  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  two-sided  :oins  There  is  some  iissimilarity  be- 
tween the  bracteats  of  the  two  peric  Is.  Bractea:s  of  the  bracteat 
eric  1  proper  are  usually  larger  and  the  relief  on  the  reverse 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  sunken  image  on  the  obverse.  After 
the  bracteat  period  the  1  racteats  are  generally  smaller,  and  the  im- 
pression does  not  appear  sc  sharj  .::  the  jbverse — a::  ::  meat! :  a 
other  differences. 

In  the  terminology  0:  northern  antiquarian  research  appears  the 
appellation  -gold  bracteats."  and  by  it  is  ::  be  understood  round- 
plaques  of  gold  on  the  reverse  of  which,  by  stantting.  ;  -inching  ;: 
overlaying,  are  various  applied  ornaments.  These  objects  have  no 
other  resemblance  to  bracteats  :f  the  Middle  Ages  than  that  thei 
snow  a  device  on  one  si  _ie  :rd;. .  ana  tnat  this  is  produced  in  a  way 
which  bears  a  real  resemblance  to  coinage  :  they  are  not  so  thin  as 
the  derivation  from  the  word  bractea  implies,  and  the  name  is  there- 
fore very  improperly .  applied  to  them.  It  is  now.  however,  so 
generally  employed  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  change  it:  we 
should  only  bear  in  mind  that  these  ••  gold  I  racieats  "  of  our  pagan 
rimes  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  bracteats  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Bracteats  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  proper  bracteat  period, 
are  peculiar  1:  a  part  of  Germany  and  neighboring  countries  easi- 
ward.  (Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia.)  and  northward.  (Denmark. 
Sweden  and  Norway.)     The  German   cities  where   bracteats  were 


*  Many  i:  hi  ~ra:teats  :r~  the  German  Middle  A^es  have  been  noticed,  but 
part  of  them  are  spurious,  made  in  mode::.  ttmes.  ar.  a  the  remainder  have  had  no 
circulation  as  money,  but  arc  bo  be  considered  as  medals,  struck  for  some  anni- 
versary, often   w.tr    .    .    -~  me  dies   which   were   used    for  the  common  coinage   of 

silver   :-a;:c.^» 
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first  coined  are  Erfurt,  Saalfe Id,  Eisenach,  Miihlhausen,  Nordhausen 
and  Goslar,  all  situated  in  Thuringia  and  about  the  Harz.  During 
three-fourths  of  noo,  all  of  1200  and  the  beginning  of  1300,  brac- 
teats  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  only  coins  in  north  and 
north-east  Germany.  At  the  north-west  we  have  Hesse  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  bracteat  region  :  no  bracteats  were  coined  in 
the  cities  of  the  lower  or  middle  Rhine,  none  in  Franconia  or 
Bavaria  proper.  On  the  other  hand,  a  genuine  bracteat  group  ap- 
pears in  Suabia,  (western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
burg  and  South  Baden,)  and  in  the  German  parts  of  Switzerland. 
In  this  region,  whose  types  are  clearly  distinguished  from  those  of 
North  Germany,  the  bracteat  period  extended  until  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

So  sharp  were  the  boundaries  of  the  German  bracteat  region,  so 
decided  the  taste  for  or  against  bracteats  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary,  that  the  Mayence  archbishops,  for  example,  who  in  their 
see  city  coined  regularly  two-sided  denarii,  in  their  two  Thuringian 
minting  cities,  Erfurt  and  Heiligenstadt.  on  the  contrary,  excluded 
bracteats  altogether  from  the  coinage. 

The  center  of  a  bracteat  bears  a  symbolical  representation  o** 
sometimes  a  substitute  of  such  a  simple  character — a  letter,  for  ex- 
ample— that  one  can  not  speak  of  it  as  a  device.  Outside  of  this 
round  center  is  a  rim  which  during  the  oldest  periods  was  narrow, 
afterwards  broad.  The  oldest  bracteats  are  quite  rlat,  although 
their  figures  are  in  relief;  the  later  bracteats  have  the  ground  sur- 
face itself  raised,  so  that  sometimes  they  have  the  appearance  of 
an  upturned  bo.vl.  Th^  largest  coins  were  the  lightest  as  well  as 
the  thinnest.  Such  large  and  thin  coins  were  struck  off,  not  only 
for  the  Emperor  Henry  himself  and  his  successor  Lothair  (1125- 
1137)  but  also  for  contemporary  coiners  in  the  Goslar  district, '  for 
example  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg  the  Bishops  of  Naumburg. 
Merseburg,  and  Hildesheim,  the  cloisters  of  Quedlinburg  and 
Nienburg.  The  coins  were  so  thin  that  the  stamp  of  one  side  ap- 
peared through  on  the  other  side  to  the  confusion  of  the  latter. 
These  large  and  thin  two-sided  coins  were  called  *;  half-bracteats/* 

In  order  to  understand  how  such  impracticable  money  as 
bracteats  could  be  made  we  must  consider  the  methods  of  coinage, 
for  which  all  modern  appliances  were  wanting. 

Ingots  of  silver  were  reduced  to  thin  plates  by  hammering; 
these  were  afterwards  cut  in  pieces,  the  size  corresponding  with  that 
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of  the  proposed  coin.  Two  dies  of  copper  or  steel  were  engraved: 
one  ended  in  a  projecting  point  fastened  in  an  anvil,  the  other  was 
cylindrical ;  such  a  one  is  preserved  in  the  State  Historical  Museum. 
The  disc  was  laid  onto  the  fixed  die,  on  the  disc  was  placed  the 
engraved  end  of  the  free  die,  which  the  workman  grasped  with  his 
left  hand:  with  his  right  hand  he  wielded  the  hammer,  which  struck 
the  upper  end  of  the  die.  The  one  illustrated  shows  traces  of 
diligent  work.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  differences  in  coinage 
arose  under  such  a  system. 

Germany  during  the  twelfth  century  was  split  up  into  many  small 
provinces  ruled  by  temporal  and  spiritual  masters.  Every  province, 
every  place  where  commerce  was  carried  on  to  any  extent,  had  its 
mint.  During  the  bracteat  period  the  money  of  the  whole  country 
was  recoined  at  intervals,  at  the  commencement,  perhaps,  of  every 
tenth  or  eighteenth  year,  then  oftener :  in  many  places,  every  year. 
On  a  given  day  all  coins  in  circulation  were  delivered  over  to  the. 
master  of  the  mint,  melted  up  and  recoined.  and  those  who  turned 
in  old  coin  received  a  corresponding  quantity  of  new  (distinguished 
by  a  special  mark  so  that  mistakes  would  be  impossible)  with  a 
discount,  however,  of  a  certain  percentage  which  by  degrees  was 
increased  from  two  to  twelve  per  cent.  The  new  kind  of  money, 
the  only  legal  medium  of  exchange,  was  known  in  the  trade  of  the 
time  as  nova  moneta.  If,  after  the  recoinage  any  one  had  old  coin 
still  in  posssesion,  he  was  punished  and  the  old  coin  confiscated  or 
cut  up.  During  the  bracteat  period,  frequent  recoinage  was  neces- 
sary ;  the  coins  were  so  thin  they  could  not  remain  long  in  circula- 
tion. 

The  century  during  which  bracteat  coinage  was  commenced 
(iioo)  shows  in  the  province  of  art  a  specially  rich  development, 
and  this  is  manifested  in  the  execution  of  bracteat  dies.  Some  of 
the  coins  were  very  well  struck  with  high  relief  and  sharp  lines,  but 
the  devices  were  extremely  simple.  Between  the  denarii  of  the 
Othos  and  the  bracteats  of  the  times  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  the 
difference  was  very  great.  The  oldest  bracteats  now  known  be- 
longed, to  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Their  best  period 
was  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  style  was  elegant, 
although  not  free  from  the  stiffness  which  belongs  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  During  the  thirteenth  century  they  became  almost  unnotice- 
able,  even  rude  and  with  rapid  advances  larger.  The  legend  con- 
sisted   of     letters     often     arranged    without     regard     to    order. 
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During  the  fourteenth  century  they  ceased  everywhere  in  North 
Germany  to  be  the  chief  coins.  They  were  succeeded  by  thicker 
two-sided  coins  which  were  called  grossi,  that  is,  thick,  from  which 
the  modern  name  grosc/ien  is  derived. 

Even  Sweden  had  its  bracteat  period  over  which  much  darkness, 
still  rests.  Olof  Skotkonung  and  his  son  Anund  Jacob  coined 
common  two  sided  thick  coins.  At  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  two-sided  coins  were  again  struck,  although  very  small. 
Between  the  two  periods  indicated  by  these  two  coin  groups,  falls 
our  bracteat  period.  Bracteats  were  unknown  among  us  until  after 
they  had  been  some  time  in  use  in  Germany.  Swedish  bracteats 
were  never  so  large  as  many  of  the  German  ones.  Their  size  was 
variable  and  we  can  divide  them  into  two  groups,  one  with  large, 
the  other  with  smaller  bracteats.  ■ 

King  John  Sverkersson's  Coins.  * 

The  numismatical  history  of  Sweden  during  the  Middle  Ages  is 
very  incomplete.  Older  investigators  have  attempted  to  exhibit  a 
complete  series  of  coins  from  this  period,  but  it  has  been,  in  most 
cases,  nothing  more  than  guess  work  and  diversion.  Brenner  and 
Berch,  whose  great .  work  in  Swedish  numismatics  could  never  be 
understood,  commenced  the  series  too  early,  one  with  Olof  Tratalja, 
the  other  with  Ottar  Vendrilkradi.  The  learned  and  ingenious 
Keder  believed  he  had  even  found  on  a  gold  coin  a  symbol  refer- 
ring to  Odin,  although  he  did  not  venture  to  assume  that  it  was 
coined  in  Sweden.  No  one  who  has  critically  studied  the  early 
history  of  our  fatherland,  and  has  any  acquaintance  with  the 
Middle  Age  coins  of  other  countries,  will  maintain  that  in  our 
country  native  money  is  found  before  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity during  the  reign  of  Olof  Skotkonung.  Our  history  of  coins 
begins  then  with  the  kinii  who  received  not  onlv  missionaries  but 
also  mint  masters  from  England.  But  during  the  long  period  be- 
tween Olof  Skotkonung's  son  Anund  Jacob,  and  King  Albert,  from 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  until  1363,  there  are  only  a  few 
definite  points  around  which  may  be  grouped  with  any  probability, 
still  less  with  certainty,  the  many  nameless  coins  and  bracteats 
which  have  been  preserved  until  our  day. 

Such  a  starting  point  is  ottered  by  King  John  Sverkersson's  coins, 
of  such  great  importance,  as  there  is  but  one  king  of  the  name  of 
John  in  our  history  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
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To  this  king,  who  reigned  12 16-12  2  2,  Brenner  and  Berch,  in 
their  well  known  works,  ascribe  three  coins,  among  which  the  first 
has  on  one  side  an  I  in  the  midst  of  three  crowns,  and  on  the 
other  a  lion  rampant.  The  other  two  are  bracteats  bearing  the 
name  Johannes  around  a  dragon's  or  eagle's  head  on  one,  and  on 
the  other  around  a  crown  or  something  similar.  Recent  and  more 
critical  numismatists  have  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  these 
bracteats  are  not  spurious  pieces  made  at  a  later  time  in  order  to 
deceive  coin  collectors.  Their  genuineness,  however,  has  been 
established  by  a  find  made  while  ploughing  up  a  drained  marsh  at 
Jungkullen  in  Dimbo  parish,  Vartofta  province,  West  Gothia,  and 
deposited  in  the  Royal  Numismatic  Cabinet.  In  this  find  appear 
not  only  both  of  the  bracteats  described  by  Brenner  and  Berch, 
but  also  seven  others  of  the  same  sort,  but  of  different  types.  All 
except  one  have  the  name  Johannes  completely  exposed  with  the 
addition  of  the  word  Rex  on  two  of  them,  and  all  are  provided 
with  a  beading  around  the  margin.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
permitted  to  record  these  bracteats  in  the  numismatic  history  of 
Sweden. 

In  regard  to  size,  workmanship  and  quality  of  the  silver,  these 
bracteats  are  so  much  alike  that  they  appear  to  have  been  issued 
simultaneously  from  the  same  mint.  That  they  are  Swedish  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing,  not  merely  because  they  were  found 
together  on  Swedish  soil,  but  also  because  the  introduction  of 
foreign  coins  in  any  quantity  into  our  land  had  ceased  before  the 
coinage  of  bracteats  of  this  kind  had  commenced  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  foreign  king  of  the  time,  by  the  name .  of  John',  to 
whom  these  bracteats  could  be  referred,  except  the  English  king, 
John  Lackland  (died  12 16);  but  the  coins  which  were  struck  at 
this  time  in  England  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
bracteats  in  question.  Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
bracteats  are  Swedish,  as  was  stated  at  the  outset,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  referring  them  to  King  John  Sverkersson. 

Runic  Inscriptions  on  the  Marble  Lion  from  Pir/eus.* 

At  the  entrance  to  the  arsenal  in  Venice  is  a  lion,  10  feet  high, 
of  Pentelic  marble.  It  was  brought  to  Venice  by  Francesco 
Morosini.  It  formerly  stood  near  the  Piraeus,  which,  on  this  ac- 
count, received  the  name  "  Porto  Leone.'' 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  Swede,  Johan  David 
Akerblad,  who  was  visiting  in  Venice,  discovered  on  the  sides  of 
the  lion  two  long,  partly  obliterated  runic  inscriptions  cut  in  worm- 
like scrolls.  Through  his  drawings  these  scrolls  and  runes  were 
first  made  known.  Since  then  they  have  often  been  figured  and 
described.  Many  who  are  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  runes  have 
been  able  to  read  single  characters  and  here  and  there  a  word. 
The  zealous  Danish  investigator,  C.  C.  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen,  pub- 
lished in  1856  as  the  first  part  of  fa  Antiquites  de  l'Orient,"  a 
special  work  on  the  lion  and  its  inscriptions,  in  which  he  undertook 
to  give  a  full  interpretation  of  both  inscriptions,  after  new  draw- 
ings as  well  as  photographs  and  plaster  casts.  He  translated  the 
inscription  on  the  left  side  as  follows  :  ;'  Haken  in  union  with  Ulf 
and  Asmund  and  Orn  took  this  harbor;  these  men  and  Harald 
the  Great  imposed  heavy  fines  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  in 
consequence  of  the  uprising  of  the  Greeks  ;  Dalk  of  necessity 
stopped  in  a  foreign  land  ;  Egil  took  up  the  march  with  Ragnar  to 
Roumania  and  Armenia.*'  The  inscription  on  the  right  side  is,  in 
substance,  as  follows  :  li  Asmund  carved  these  runes  in  company 
with  Asgeir  and  Thorleif,  Thord  and  Ivar,  by  order  of  Harald  the 
Great,  although  the  Greeks  interfered  .  .  .  (and  forbade  it)." 
Harald  the  Great  might  have  been  St.  Olofs  half  brother.  Harald 
Sigurdsson,  who  was  afterwards  King  of  Norway,  and  Ulf  might 
have  been  the  Icelandic  Ulf  Ospaksson.  The  inscription  was 
probably  cut  in  the  year  1040. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject  agree  that  this  interpre- 
tation is  fanciful  and  not  based  on  facts;  but  Rafn's  publication 
has  still  some  value  for  the  many  explanations  collected  in  it,  and, 
in  point  of  time,  as  we  shall  see,  he  is  perhaps  tolerably  correct. 
I  have  neither  seen  the  lion  itself  nor  the  plaster  casts  in  Copen- 
hagen, but  only  part  of  the  drawings.  Judging  from  these,  the  in- 
scriptions are  certainly  runic,  but  they  are  so  worn  that  they  can 
not  be  wholly  deciphered :  still,  it  appears  that  one  or  two  words 
have  been  read  correctly.  How  many  more  might  be  read  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say. 

The  worm-like  scroll  on  the  left  side  is  comparatively  simple, 
while  the  scroll  on  the  right  side  is  ingeniously  carved  and  inter- 
laced. Scrolls  of  this  last  sort,  inclosing  a  runic  inscription,  were 
not  used  in  Iceland.  Norway  or  Denmark,  neither  in  the  south  of 
Sweden  nor  in  Gothland.   ( )land  has  a  few  rune  stones  with  interlaced 
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scrolls,  but  no  one  of  them  is  exactly  like  the  one  under  considera 
tion.  The  complete  counterpart  to  the  worm-like  scroll  on  the 
right  side  of  the  lion,  is  found  only  in  Svealand,  especially  in  the 
districts  around  Malar,  oftenest  in  Upland.  The  scroll  carved  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Piraean  lion,  belongs  with  those  which  occur 
on  rune  stones  of  the  later  group  in  Svealand. 

The  scrolls  and  runes  on  the  Piraean  lion  were  carved,  as  I  sup. 
pose,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  a  little  later,  by 
a  man  from  Svealand,  most  likely  from  Upland. 

(Note. — This  subject  is  taken  up  again    in    1884.      Dr.    Ingoald    Undset,    of 
Christiania,  was  sent  to  Venice  in  1883,  to  investigate  the  inscriptions  on  the  lion 
and  in  October  and  November  of  that  year  he  made  a  thorough  examination  and 
detailed  drawings.      His  preliminary  report  does  not  give  the  results  of  his  work.) 
—  Translator. 

The  Discoveries  at  Dune.* 

Among  the  nine  silver  vessels  which  appear  in  the  Dune  find. 
the  one  here  illustrated  (Fig.  15)  holds  its  own.  Its  form  and  deco- 
ration leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  we  have  before  us  a  produc- 
tion of  Oriental  art  work.  The  bowl,  as  the  figure  shows,  is  cup- 
shape  with  a  low  base.  A  ring  serves  as  handle  and  resting  on  it 
at  right  angles  with  the  bowl,  is  a  flat  piece  decorated  with  a  foliate 
ornament,  illustrated  by  itself  in   Fig.  16. 

The  shape  of  the  cup  cannot  be  said  to  resemble  that  which 
characterizes  cups  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  common  Western  form 
had  the  side  less  straight,  the  contour  of  the  bowl  curved  symmet- 
rically from  the  rim  to  the  base.  Of  still  more  striking  resemblance 
is  the  handle.  A  similar  handle  with  straight  overpiece  appears  on 
an  earthern  vessel  found  in  one  of  the  many  subterranean  tombs  at 
Hemse.  Gothland.  The  burial  ground  belongs  probably  to  the  last 
period  of  pagan  times,  or  to  the  first  period  after  Christianity  was 
established.  In  foreign  collections  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
to  see  Oriental  vessels  with  the  same  kind  of  handles.  In  the 
ornamentation,  even,  we  find  evidence  of  the  Oriental  origin  of  the 
cup.  Along  the  top  and  bottom  runs  a  leafy  vine,  as  a  border- 
This  motive  has  certainly  a  very  wide  application  and  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  ornamental  art  of  the  West.  Among  the  many 
variations  of  this  motive  are  found,  however,  such  differences,  that 
they  may  be  arranged  in  dissimilar  groups.  The  group  to  which 
the  variety  here  illustrated  belongs,  is  indisputably  Oriental.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  is  angularity  in  the  curves  of  the  vine  and  in 
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the  projecting  piece.  Even  the  ornamental  band  which  runs 
around  the  cup  is  of  Oriental  type;  the  winged  lion,  the  animals 
arranged  around  the  tree  of  life,  (horn,  Heb.)  This  motive  appears 
on  Assyrian  monuments  and  went  thence  into  the  stock  of  decora- 
tive motives  in  Persian  and  Arabian  art. 

Concerning  the  object  itself,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  bowl 
is  cast,  the  pattern  is  raised  up  from  the  inside,  but  the  marks  on 
the  upper  inner  surface  are  polished  off.  The  grounding  of  the 
ornamental  band  is  made  of  fine  circles,  beaten  close  to  one  an- 
other. The  ring  and  upper  part  of  the  handle  are  cast  in  one 
piece  and  soldered  to  the  bowl,  as  is  also  the  ring  at  the  base, 
which  serves  as  a  foot.  The  whole  thing,  inside  and  outside,  is 
gilded. 

Although,  in  what  precedes,  I  have  spoken  of  Oriental  work. 
Oriental  styles,  &c,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  maintain  that  this 
vessel  was  necessarily  brought  to  Gothland  from  the  East.  The  dis- 
coveries of  Arabian  coins,  which  occur  in  such  large  quantities  in 
Sweden,  especially  in  Gothland,  bear  witness  to  relations  with  the 
East,  but  this  vessel  certainly  belongs  to  more  recent  times.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  Oriental  tastes  prevailed  in  one  European 
country,  Spain,  under  the  domination  of  the  Moors  and  Saracens. 
This  vessel  may  have  come  thence,  and  it  would  be  much  more  to 
the  point  in  this  case  to  favor  a  Hispano-Moresque  origin,  as  all 
the  coins  in  the  Dune  find  bear  Arabic  inscriptions  and  all  were 
struck  in  Spain  except  one,  which  was  issued  from  a  mint  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  Africa.  The  vessel  probably  came  to  Goth- 
land in  company  with  the  coins. 

After  the  vessel  came  into  the  possession  of  a  northern  owner, 
he  amused  himself  by  scratching  different  things  on  the  bottom, 
both  inside  and  outside,  which  in  themselves  are  of  special  interest. 
On  the  bottom  appears  the  five-pointed  figure  whose  mystical 
significance  in  warding  off  evil  is  everywhere  known :  it  is,  how- 
ever, so  carelessly  drawn  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  in  fit  con- 
dition to  accomplish  such  an  end.  On  the  inside,  at  the  bottom, 
another  owner  has  also  engraved  something  mystical,  namely,  the 
Sator-Arepo  charm,  in  runes,  which  is  here  given  in  ordinary 
letters: 

S  AT  O  R 

ARE  P  O 

TENET 

OPERA 

ROTAS 
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The  lines,  whether  read  in  the  usual  way,  or  backwards,  up  or 
down,  give  the  same  formula. 

This  formula  is  very  ancient.  According  to  C.  W.  King,  it  has 
been  found  scratched  on  the  stucco  on  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
building  discovered  at  Cirencester.  England.  According  to  Aus'm 
Weerth,  it  was  found  inserted  in  the  mosaic  pavement  in  the  church 
at  Pieve  Terzagni,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cremona,  which  mosaic 
pavement  probably  belonged  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
According  to  P.  Meyer,  it  occurs  on  the  margin  of  an  English  MS. 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  formula  appears  in  handwriting  on  a 
MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Munich.  In  the  museum  at  Berlin 
is  a  Coptic  ostrakon,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  the  formula,  somewhat  distorted,  reproduced  in 
Greek  letters.  In  1600  it  was  still  in  use  in  Abyssinia,  and  the 
five  words  were  declared  to  be  names  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ- 

An  instance  may  be  cited  of  the  tenaciousness  of  similar 
mystical  trad  tions.  In  a  little  book  of  charms  written  by  a  peasant 
in  the  district  of  Salzwedel,  the  following  is  given  as  a  remedy  for 
hydrophobia  :  A  piece  of  paper  containing  the  magical  formula  in 
question  is  to  be  laid  between  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter  and 
then  on  one  outer  side  three  oblique  crosses  are  to  be  drawn,  and 
on  the  other  a  five-pointed  figure. 

On  the  Dune  vessel  the  five-pointed  figure  is  also  engraved  on 
the  outside  at  the  bottom. 

Fire-Places. 

During  my  official  trip  last  summer,  I  received  through  K.  A. 
Hagson,  of  Linkoping,  information  of  an  important  discovery  per- 
taining to  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age,  recently  found  in  the 
fields  of  Sodra  (south)  or  rather  the  so-called  Stora  (great)  L.und,  in 
Flistad  parish,  Boberg  district,  East  Gothia.  On  visiting  the 
place,  I  obtained  more  definite  information  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  discovery,  and  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Hagson,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  relics  for  the  State  Historical  Museum, 
where  they  are  now  arranged  under  No.  7,038.  At  my  visit  there 
was  unfortunately  no  opportunity  for  making  further  excavations  at 
the  place,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  place  should  be  thoroughly 
explored.     The  articles  secured  are  : — 

1.  A  small  earthen  vessel,  without  handles.  The  vessel  is 
cracked  in  two  places  and  several  small  pieces  are  chipped  off- 
The  surface  is  reddish  brown,  smokv.      Height,  10  cm. 
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2.  The  small  pieces  of  another  earthen  vessel  of  the  same  kind  of 
material  as  that  just  described. 

3.  A  half-round  iron  knife.      Length,  85  c.  m. 

4.  A  broken  iron  buckle  of  La  Tene  type,  full  size..  The  spiral 
and  first  part  of  the  pin,  together  with  the  upturned  end  of  the 
lower  part  of  the   rusty  buckle,  are  now  missing.      Length,  6  c.  m. 

5.  A  flattened  bronze  ring. 

6.  An  oblong  tablet  of  thin  iron,  on  which  a  thin  sheet  of  bronze 
is  fastened  with  four  small  iron  rivets.  Whole  length.  6.4  c.  m.: 
width,  3.1  c.  m.  Neither  on  this  nor  on  the  other  plates  are  now 
to  be  seen  any  rivets  or  eyes  by  which  they  were  fastened  to  any- 
thing. The  small  rivets  which  hold  the  bronze  plates  last  to  the 
iron  do  not  project  beyond  the  back. 

7.  A  similar  plate,  of  the  same  size,  but  the  embossed  ornaments 
are  different  and  the  iron  plate  is  broken  in  two. 

8  and  9.   Plates  of  the  same  sort  and  size. 

These  relics  were  found  in  the  spring  of  1882.  No  mounds  or 
stone-heaps  were  seen  at  the  place  where  the  discovery  was  made, 
but  near  by  lie  several  small,  round  heaps,  together  with  round  and 
square  stone  settings.  There  were  found  here,  while  drawing 
gravel,  a  number- of  small  holes  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet 
below  the  surface,  filled  with  black  earth  and  burnt  bones ;  every 
hole  was  covered  with  a  small  limestone.  A  small  earthen  vessel 
was  occasionally  found  among  the  bones,  but  it  contained  no  bones 
itself.  Only  one  larger  vessel  was  found  containing  bones  :  it  was 
quite  large  and  smooth  and  covered  with  a  small  limestone  which 
had  crushed  the  vessel :  among  the  bones  in  it  were  found  the  four 
tablets  described  under  Nos.  6-9. 

The  little  earthen  vessel  described  under  No.  1  stood  up  in  a 
pile  of  burnt  bones,  with  its  mouth  immediately  under  a  little  lime- 
stone.    It  contained  something  black,  like  soot,  but  no  bones. 

This  discovery  is  of  special  interest  as  one  of  the  oldest  finds  of 
the  Iron  Age  now  known,  from  the  mainland  of  Sweden.  The 
graves  have,  both  in  themselves  and  the  articles  found  in  them,  a 
striking  resemblance  to  graves  known  by  the  name  of  -fire-places  " 
or  "ash-pots,"  from  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age.  which  were  first 
explored  in  large  numbers  at  Barnholm.  Similar  graves  have  since 
been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  North,  but  in  Sweden  they 
are  still  but  little  known.  Graves  of  the  kind  may  occur,  but  in 
most  cases  thev  contain  no  relics,   or  at   least  no  relics  have  been 
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noticed,  and  hence  they  are  too  often  overlooked.  They  deserve, 
however,  a  better  fate,  because  they  are  memorials  from  a  very 
remote  and  still  very  little  known  period.  We  now  know  con- 
siderable about  the  Bronze  Age  proper  and  a  large  part  of  the  Iron 
Age,  but  of  the  transition  from  the  first  period  to  the  last,  we  know 
less  here  in  Sweden  than  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  Every  dis- 
covery which  throws  light  on  this  time,  however  trivial  it  may  ap- 
pear, should  be  carefully  secured. 

The  most  recent  investigations  show  that  iron  was  known  in 
Southern  Scandinavia  several  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
thus  earlier  than  there  has  been  reason  for  supposing. 

The  find  from  Southern  Lund  shows  also  that  iron  early  found 
its  way  as  far  as  East  Gothia.  The  grave  in  which  the  iron  knife 
and  buckle  lay,  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  use  of  iron  was 
known  here.  But  buckles  of  this  type  are,  as  discoveries  in  Italy 
and  Central  Europe  show,  not  later  than  the  third  century  before 
Christ.  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  the  year  of  manufacture 
and  the  year  of  burial,  of  course  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine,  but  I  know  nothing  which  would  justify  us 
in  referring  the  graves  just  mentioned  to  a  much  later  period  than 
the  one  to  which  buckles  of  the  type  in  question  generally  belong. 
That  the  graves  in  Southern  Lund  are  of  such  antiquity  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  other  objects  found.  Such  iron  knives  as  repre 
sented  are  also  found  in  the  older  •'  fire-places,"'  (brand-platter,)  at 
Barnholm,  and  the  tablets  shown  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  belts 
of  bronze-covered  iron,  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  Iron  Age, 
which  are  found  in  Holstein. 

Is  Thor  Pictured  on  a  Swedish  Font  ?* 

In  the  year  1878  the  State  Historical  Museum  received  a  cylin- 
drical font  of  limestone  which  belonged  to  Ottrava  church,  in  the 
diocese  of  Skara,  and  lately  was  kept  in  Dimbo  church.  Its 
measurements  are  :  diameter,  82  c.  m.  ;  height,  58-59  c.  m.  The 
outside  of  the  font  is  divided  into  eight  rectangular  panels  which 
are  filled  with  pictures  in  relief,  carved  with  a  great  degree  of  rude- 
ness. One  of  these  pictures  has  received  considerable  attention, 
since  Prof.  Geo.  Stephens  believes  he  sees  in  it  a  picture  of  the 
god  Thor,  with  hammer  and  oar-blade.  This  interpretation  is 
published    in    C.    J.    Ljungstroms's    work   -k  Vartofta    Harad    och 
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Staden  Falkoping,"  f  and  in  Stephens'  own  work.  "  Thunor  the 
Thunderer.1'  As  the  discovery  of  an  old  Norse  god  in  a  carving 
on  a  Christian  font  would  be  not  only  an  interesting  but  a  very 
peculiar  occurrence,  the  assertion  requires  investigation,  and  this 
leads  necessarily  to  an  adverse  result,  for  on  the  Ottrava  font  there 
is  not  a  picture  of  Thor. 

Stephens'  Thor  picture  appears  in  the  panel  E.  Thor  has  on 
his  forehead  marks  from  the  hammer  of  the  giant  Rungne,  is 
tightly  girded  at  the  waist,  the  hammer  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
the  left  the  oar  with  which  he  rowed  Hyme's  boat  ;  the  three 
animals  represent  the  three  monsters  he  slew  in  his  combats.  (The 
foregoing  is  Stephens'  explanation.)  The  mythical  sagas,  so  far 
as  I  know,  do  not  mention  that  Thor  slew  monsters  in  such  animal 
forms  as  those  here  represented.  Rungne  threw  a  whetstone  at  Thor, 
half  of  which  stuck  to  him  :  the  parallel  scratches,  however,  on  the 
forehead  cannot  be  explained  by  it.  The  hammer  is  represented, 
of  course,  but  the  hammer  pertains  not  alone  to  Thor,  but  also  to 
certain  artisans,  for  instance  to  stonecutters,  and  furthermore,  we 
have  here  a  stone-cutter,  and  the  very  cutter  who  made  the  font. 
What  Stephens  took  for  an  oar-blade  is  really  two  objects;  the 
man  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  chisel,  the  edge  of  which  is  close 
against  the  other  object, which  appears  to  be  a  four-cornered  plate, 
but  really  is  a  cleverly  made  figure  of  the  font  itself.  Many  fonts 
are  found  with  the  name  of  the  maker  carved  on  them.  His 
modesty  is  shown  also  by  the  place  selected  for  his  picture,  for  it 
is  found  near  the  panel  which  shows  a  man  (Christ  or  a  priest)  who 
holds  in  one  hand  a  book,  with  the  words,  "  Qui  crediderit  et 
baptizatus  fuerit,  salvus  erit" — he  who  believes  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved — presumably  the  central  figure. 

In  another  panel  we  have  a  sitting  man,  holding  a  book  in  one 
hand  and  giving  the  benediction  with  the  other. 

Another  shows  the  bust  of  a  cross-bearer  placed  over  an  arch. 
Possibly  this  arch  represents  the  font  seen  from  above. 

Another  shows  an  enclosure  and  a  tree  within  it.  Stephens' 
conjecture  that.it  is  the  tree  of  life  is  perhaps  correct. 

After  the  figure  of  the  stone-cutter  comes  a  picture  of  a  vine 
branch  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  head,  probably  a  dead 
man's  head.     This  symbolical  representation    is    not   uncommon 
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during  the  Middle  Ages,  and   may  be  simply  explained  as   a  repre- 
sentation of  life  regenerated  from  death. 

Another  panel  shows  a  picture  of  the  Crucified  One.  The 
surrounding  spaces  are  filled  with  foliations.  Another  shows  a 
worm,  &c. 

Two  Proposed  Works.* 

.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  "  Manadsblad"  for  this  year,  I  con- 
sidered the  great  Rune  Work  which  the  Academy — thanks  to  the 
Berger  bequest ! — is  enabled  to  publish.  Two  other  publications 
are  included  concerning  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion here  a  few  words. 

One  is  a  description  of  the  important  Vendel  discoveries. 
Concerning  them  a  preliminary  review  is  given  in  the  "Antiqvarisk 
Tidskrift  for  Sverige.v  In  order  to  tempt  the  readers  of  the 
"Manadsblad"  to  study  this  review,  I  give  an  illustration,  parts  of 
a  bridle  bit  which  were  taken  from  the  head  of  a  horse  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  with  his  master.  I  will  only  add  a  few  explanatory 
words. 

The  bit  of  course  consisted  of  leather,  of  which  fragments  are 
still  preserved,  but  the  leather  was  completely  covered  with  bronze 
plates,  quite  broad,  of  which  hardly  more  than  the  edges  and  a 
part  of  the  separating  lines  are  seen.  The  broad  surfaces  are  sunk 
into  the  gilded  bronze  and  filled  with  enamel,  red  or  yellowish  red. 

On  objects  belonging  to  the  close  of  the  older  Iron  Age,  small 
and  thin  garnet  scales  are  often  found  set  among  narrow  plates  of 
gold.  On  this  account  enamelled  works  from  this  period  are  rare. 
and  certainly  there  has  not  been  found  up  to  the  present,  within 
Norse,  as  well  as  Germanic  territory,  any  object  pert  lining  to  this 
period  which  can  display  such  elaborate  treatment  in  enamel,  as 
the  bit  in  question,  from  Vendel. 

To  find  enamel  on  a  Germanic  object  of  that  period  cannot 
awaken  surprise.  The  Gauls,  according  to  the  accounts  of  Latin 
authors,  were  skillful  in  the  art  of  working  enamel.  The  discovery 
shows  that  the  art  was  practiced  not  only  in  Gaul,  but  also  in 
Britain.  When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  these  two  countries, 
enamel  working  was  carried  on.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Ger- 
man races,  who  evidently  had  a  sense  for  bright  color,  should  take 
up  this  industry,  hitherto  unknown  to  them,  when  they  settled  in 
Keltic-Roman  territory.      History  depicts  the  Germani  as  untama- 
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ble  fellows,  more  interested  in  deeds  of  violence  than  in  anything 
else.  Objects  of  antiquity  show  us  as  another  side  of  .their  life, 
great  skill  in  handiwork  and  a  very  refined  and  characteristic  taste. 
The  occurrence  of  enamel  on  this  bit  is,  moreover,  of  great  import- 
ance, since  foreign  investigators  have  supposed  that  enamel  was 
unknown  during  the  so-called  Merovingian  period. 

In  this  hurried  review,  we  have  presented  a  picture  of  the  re- 
mote past  in  the  history  of  the  Northman,  whose  exploits  and  dis- 
coveries are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of  our 
own  land. 

Of  the  beautiful  brooches  and  buckles  whose  varying  forms  of 
one  and  the  same  model  are  found  throughout  Europe ;  of  the  ele- 
gant bracelets,  necklaces,  head-bands,  arm-rings,  finger-rings,  &c: 
of  the  various  styles  of  ornamentation  which  obtained  at  different 
periods,  at  times  elaborate  beyond  description,  at  others,  simple 
'  and  plain  ;  of  the  magnificent  biacteats  which  were  used  as  pen- 
dants or  ornaments — of  these  and  numberless  other  objects,  we 
have  no  further  time  for  consideration. 

When,  in  retrospect,  we  consider  one  after  another  these  silent, 
yet  living  witnesses  of  the  past,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  accord 
even  to  the  simple  race  which  existed  during  the  Stone  Age,  a 
degree  of  civilization  far  higher  than  is  generally  attributed  to  them. 
With  his  meager  knowledge  and  patient  skill,  the  Northman  certainly 
made  the  best  of  the  limited  means  at  his  command.  Placed  in 
the  same  situation,  with  the  same  surroundings  and  materials,  but 
with  the  added  enlightenment  of  our  own  age,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  results  of  our  labors  would  be  one  whit  superior  to  the 
elegant  examples  of  workmanship  which  we  now  possess  as  relics 
of  that  remote  age. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  we  must,  in  view  of  such  facts,  agree  with 
a  modern  French  writer,  that  kt  the  intelligence  of  man  is  born 
with  him  :  it  is  developed  by  himself;  and  we  must  place  the  point 
of  commencement  of  the  career  of  progress  which  he  has  pursued 
in  an  unbroken  chain  through  the  centuries,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  existence  on  the  earth."' 


Sangerfield  History : 

ITS  PEOPLE.    INDUSTRIES  AND   DEVELOPMENT. 


By  HON.  AMOS  O.  OSBORN. 


Delivered  Before  the  Society  September  27,  1886- 


In  the  year  1788.  the  Oneida  Indians  conveyed  the  twenty 
towns  on  the  Unadilla  river  to  the  State  of  New  York.  A  com- 
mon name  for  this  tract  was  afterwards  "  Clinton's  Purchase."  In 
the  year  1789.  Township  No.  20  was  surveyed  by  the  State  for 
Michael  Myers  of  Herkimer.  Jedediah  Sanger  of  New  Hartford 
and  John  I.  Morgan  of  New  York.  On  the  3rd  day  of  May, 
1793,  the  State  conveyed  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings 
and  three  pence  per  acre,  to  John  I.  Morgan.  Its  town  and  county 
name  from  February  16,  1791,  to  April  10,  1792.  was  Whitestown, 
Herkimer  county.  From  April  10,  1792,  until  March  5.  1795,  it 
was  Paris,  Herkimer  county.  From  March  5,  1795,  to  March  15, 
1798,  it  was  Sangerfield.  Herkimer  county:  and  from  March  15, 
1798,  to  April  4,  1804,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Oneida  county,  it 
was  Sangerfield.  Chenango  county. 

The  letters  patent  from  the  people  of  the  State  to  Mr.  Morgan 
contained  this  clause :  "  Excepting  and  reserving  to  ourselves  all 
gold  and  silver  mines,  and  five  acres  of  every  one  hundred  acres  of 
said  tract  of  land  for  highways."  The  deeds  of  the  proprietors  to 
the  settlers  contained  the  following:  "  Subject  only  to  the  reserva- 
tions and  restrictions  in  the  original  letters  patent ; "  that  is  to  say. 
they  did  not  convey  to  the  settlers  any  gold  or  silver  mines  nor  five 
per  cent,  of  the  land,  but  in  every  instance  that  has  come  to  the 
writer's  knowledge,  they  never  failed  to  take  pay  for  all  the  acres, 
including  the  five  for  the  highways,  described  in  their  conveyances : 
although  always  particular  to  subject  the  land  to  these  conditions. 
In  this  way  they  received  pay  for  about  950  acres  at  the  rate  of 
$2.50  per  acre,  which  they  never  owned,  but  which  the  State  gen- 
erously intended  for  the  use  of  its  citizens.  And  this  State 
property  is,  and  has  been  for  nearly  a  century,  annually  taxed  for 
State,  county  and  town  purposes.  As  left  by  the  act  of  March 
24,  1797,  the  town,  consisting  of  73  lots  of  the  100  comprising  the 
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township,  27  of  which  were  set  off  to  Bridgewater,  is  fairly  in  the 
Chenango  valley.  A  small  part  is  watered  by  three  branches  of 
Oriskany  creek,  two  of  which  rise  in  the  town  of  Marshall,  flow 
southerly  into  Sangerfield,  then  westerly  through  Waterville,  where 
they  unite,  then  northerly  into  the  the  main  creek  at  Deansville. 
The  other  is  the  Tenny  brook  in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  Lots 
67  and  73,  inclusive,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  are  watered  by 
the  west  branch  of  the  Unadilla. 

The  first  settlement  began  in  1792,  and  with  the  exception  of 
1793,  the  year  previous  having  been  one  of  early  frosts,,  killing  corn, 
continued  very  rapidly  for  several  years.  The  names  of  the  set- 
tlers in  1792  were  Asahel  Bellows,  a  Mr.  Clark,  Sylvanus  Dyer, 
Nathaniel  Ford,  Bazaliel  and  Nathan  Gurney,  (father  and  son,) 
Minnierva  Hale,  Henry  Knowlton,  Zerah  Phelps,  Phineas  Owen- 
and  Jonathan  Stratton.  Of  these*  only  Mr.  Hale,  the  elder  Gur- 
ney, Knowlton,  Phelps  and  Owen  are  known  to  have  had  families. 
Mr.  Stratton  probably  had  none,  and  Mr.  Dyer  certainly  had  not, 
for  on  the  30th  of  October,  a  year  and  four  months  afterward, 
he  married  Hannah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  David  Norton,  who, 
according  to  his  diary,  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Dyer  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  of  June,  and  of  Mr.  Stratton  on  the  4th  and  8th.  Both 
of  these  probably  kept  bachelor's  hall. 

Of  these  settlers  of  1792,  I  do  not  afterwards  find  the  name  of 
Asahel  Bellows,  nor  of  Mr.  Clark,  who  early  in  May  of  this  year 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  leg  by  the  falling  of  a  tree.  Sylvanus 
Dyer  had  quite  a  family.  He  was  a  merchant,  tavern-keeper^ 
farmer,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  useful  citizen.  Some  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  Cazenovia.  He  died  a  resident  of  the  town 
of  Marshall,  near  Waterville^,  January  9,  1843.  aged  78-  years,  leav- 
ing descendants  in  Oswego  county  and  at  the  West,  but  none  in 
Sangerfield.  Nathaniel  Ford  was  one  of  the  party  that  surveyed 
the  township  in  1789.  He  was  a  good  man,  spending  a  long  and 
exemplary  life  in  town.  He  died  January  14,  1855,  aged  86  years. 
His  successor  was  his  nephew,  Horace  F.  Locke. 

In  1 80 1,  Nathan  Gurney  sold  out  to  Ichabod  Stafford,  and  re- 
moved from  the  town.  Phineas  Owen  at  the  same  time  also  sold 
to  Mr.  Stafford,  but  remained  in  the  town  till  his  death,  leaving  a 
family.  Minnierva  Hale  died  on  the  farm  occupied  by  him,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1840,  aged  76  years.  He  was  father  of  a  large  family,  and 
left  many  descendants,  only  one  of  whom  of  the  same  name,  A. 
Jerome  Hale,  of  Waterville,  remains. 
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The  Knowltons  sold  out  early  in  the  century  to  Christopher 
Young  and  Isaac  Jeffers.  Benjamin  died  here  early  in  1809,  aged 
81  years,  and  Henry  removed  from  the  town.  Zera  Phelps  sold 
his  farm  early  in  the  century  to  Jonathan  Hubbard,  and  removed 
to  Batavia,  Genesee  county.  Jonathan  Stratton's  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  town  records  after  1801.  I  have  no  means  of  learn- 
ing anything  of  the  growth  and  thrift  of  the  town  for  the  three 
years  that  it  was  part  of  Paris,  as  none  of  the  assessment  rolls  of 
those  years  are  preserved  in  the  Paris  town  clerk's  office,  nor  are 
any  there  earlier  than  1832. 

Early  Politicians. 
The  following  electioneering  notice  was  published   in  the  Utica 
Patriot,  dated  April  18,  1803  : 

Electioneering  Nominations. — At  a  meeting  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Sangerfield,  convened  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Hale, 
(now  Sangerfield  Exchange,)  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  suitable  person  to 
represent  this  county  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  Lod wick   Hewitt  be  chairman,  and    Robert   Benedict  be  secre- 
tary. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  adjourn  cill  Thursday,  the  7th  of  April  inst.,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  M.,  and  this  notification  be  put  up  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and 
general  information  be  given. 

Thursday,  7th. — After  opening  the  meeting  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  and  secretary,  with  the  following  persons,  viz.  : 
Daniel  Brown,  Amos  Muzzy,  Ichabod  Stafford,  Elias  Montgomery,  Minnierva 
Hale,  Isaac  Terry,  Jr.,  Benjamin  White,  Seth  Peck,  Sherman  Bartholomew,  and 
Stephen  Preston  be  a  committee  to  promote  the  election  of  the  candidate. 

Resolved,  That  the  aforesaid  committee  cause  this  meeting  to  be  published  in 
the  Patriot. 

LODWICK  Hewitt,  Chairman, 

Robert  Benedict,  Secretary. 

There  is  also  published  on  another  page  of  the  same  paper  a 
precisely  similar  notice  of  the  Democratic  party  in  town,  with  a 
different  electioneering  committee,  among  whose  names  are  Nathan- 
iel Ford,  Seeley  Jewell,  Stephen  Wightman,  Ralph  Patrick, 
Thomas  Stephens  and  William  Page.  These  were  nearly  all  the 
Democrats  at  that  time  in  town.  Justus  Tower  was  father  of 
Horace  D.  and  Henry  Tower.  He  lost  his  life  in  April  of  the 
year  succeeding,  on  his  mill  dam  during  a  freshet.  He  was  super- 
visor at  that  time.      Daniel    Brown  was   a   merchant  trading   in   a 
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two-story  building  where  the  Episcopal  Church  now  stands.  Amos 
Muzzy  was  postmaster  of  the  town,  having  been  appointed  Decem- 
ber, 1800.  Ichabod  Stafford  was  father  of  the  late  Aaron  Staf- 
ford. Elias  Montgomery  was  father  of  the  late  Richard  and  Brad- 
ford C  Montgomery,  keeping  a  tavern  west  of  the  Centre  in  a 
house  afterward  destroyed  by  tire.  A  daughter  of  his,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Corwin,  of  Clifton  Park.  Saratoga  county,  is  still  living.  Benjamin 
White,  one  of  the  first  two  settlers  in  Waterville,  lived  in  the 
house  built  by  him  and  now  owned  by  A.  O.  Osborn.  Isaac 
Terry,  a  justice  of  the  peace  dwelling  in  the  village,  was  father  of 
Edmund  and  Orrin  Terry.  Sherman  Bartholomew  was  the  chief 
physician  in  the  village,  and  father  ot  Dr.  Darwin,  Rush,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Bacon,  and  Mrs.  Almira  Owen.  He  was  brother  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Henry  Hearsey.  He  lost  his  life  at  Sackett's  Harbor  in  the 
war  of  1 81 2.  He  gave  the  name,  of  Waterville  to  the  village. 
Stephen  Preston  was  the  present  Dr.  Medina's  grandfather,  residing 
at  the  Centre.  Lodowick  Hewitt  was  brother  of  the  late  Sherman 
Hewitt,  and  Robert  Benedict  the  father  of  the  late  physician  to 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica.  He  then  lived  in  the  house 
next  west  of  the  Berrill  factory.  Stephen  Wightman  was  father  of 
Eber  and  Ira  Wightman,  and  Ralph  Patrick  father  of  Erastus  and 
of  Mrs.  Aseneth  Miller,  still  living  in  Sangerfield.  Thomas 
Stephens,  father  of  Thomas  R.  Stevens,  a  life-long  resident  of 
Waterville ;  and  William  Page,  schoolmaster,  surveyor  and  farmer, 
was  fathei  of  Lansford.  Putnam,  Heniy  and  Hull  Page. 

Turnpike  Companies. 

On  the  30th  day  of  March,.  1801,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  to  open  and  improve  a  certain  road  from  the  dwelling 
house  of  Benjamin  Wilson,  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  Chenango  county, 
in  the  nearest  and  most  direct  route  that  "  circumstances  would 
admit  of,"  through  the  towns  of  Norwich,  Sherburne.  Hamilton.  San- 
gerfield and  Paris,  to  intersect  the  Genesee  turnpike,  near  the 
house  of  Jedediah  Sanger,  in  Whitestown.  Three  thousand  shares 
were  subscribed  for  at  $20  each,  making  a  capital  of  $60,000. 
Amos  Muzzy,  of  the  Huddle,  was  one  of  the  two  directors  in  the 
town,  and  David  Norton  at  the  Centre  the  other — both  tavern 
keepers.  It  was  at  first  expected  that  the  road  when  it  reached 
Sangerfield,  would  run  through  the  Centre  on  the  east  side  of 
the  swamp,  because  it  was  really  the  nearest,  most  direct  and  level 
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route  through  it ;  but  Mr.  Montgomery,  an  active  and  energetic- 
settler  of  much  influence,  lived  and  had  a  tavern  on  the  road  start 
ing  from  the  east  part  of  the  Huddle  and  running  westerly  two  or 
three  miles  out  of  the  way,  which  was  already  made.  This  passed 
by  the  village  stores,  was  handy  to  the  taverns  of  Mr.  Muzzy  and 
himself,  and  although  leaving  David  Norton  out  in  the  cold,  would 
be  on  the  whole  very  fine  for  the  stronger  parties  concerned  in  the 
new  turnpike.  Of  course  these  circumstances  and  the  superior  in- 
fluence and  power  behind,  clearly  admitting  of  no  other  route,  the 
road  was  opened  and  gates  erected  on  the  longer,  hillier  and  poorer 
one.  It  had  been  used  only  a  year  or  two  as  a  turnpike,  when  the 
entire  line  was  thrown  up  and  surrendered  to  the  town  as  a  failure. 
Nobody  would  travel  on  it  and  David  Norton  was  pleased.  It  is 
still  often  referred  to  in  conveyances  describing  land  on  its  line,  as 
the  "  Oxford  and  Chenango  turnpike,  formerly  so  called.'' 

But  a  really  important  element  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
from  1808  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825,  was  the  Cherry 
Valley  turnpike.  This  was  chartered  in  1803,  as  the  "Third 
Great  Western  Turnpike  Co.''  Its  first  organization  was  made  at 
a  meeting  in  Sangerfield,  at  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Hale,  Novem- 
ber 16,  of  the  same  year,  when  the  electors  chose  John  Lincklaen 
president,  Samuel  Sidney  Breese  secretary,  and  James  Green 
treasurer.  November  14,  1804,  another  meeting  was  held  at  Mr. 
Hale's  in  Sangerfield,  when  the  first  election  of  directors  was  held. 
Among  the  persons  chosen  were  Aaron  Morse  and  Oliver  Norton, 
of  Sangerfield.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Cazenovia,  April  9,  1805, 
it  was  voted  that  stockholders  might  pay  the  greater  part  of  their 
subscriptions  in  labor  in  constructing  the  road ;  also  that  additional 
stock  should  be  issued,  already  increased  to  $95,000,  and  at  a 
meeting  4th  February.  1806,  $15,000  of  stock  was  appropriated. 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  John  Diel,  Benjamin  Gil- 
bert, and  Calvin  Smith,  in  making  the  first  ten  miles  of  the  road 
west  from  Cherry  Valley,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
section  completed.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  house  of  Uri  Beach, 
in  Sangerfield,  August  6,  18 10,  it  was  voted  that  wagons  with 
tires  more  than  six  inches  broad  might  pass  free  of  toll.  Many 
of  our  older  inhabitants  yet  remember  when  there  was  a  public 
house  at  every  mile  or  two  on  the  road;  and  it  was  said  that  the 
odor  of  tar,  a  bucket  of  which  was  carried  under  every  wagon, 
could  be  perceived  all  along  the  road  to  Albany.     Among  the  inn- 
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keepers  on  the  turnpike  in  Sangerfield,  were  Theron  Norton,  Elias 
Montgomery,  Samuel  Duncan,  David  Norton,  Uri  Beach,  Ebenezer 
Hale  and  Christopher  Young.  The  charter  was  finally  given  up, 
and  the  road  abandoned  in  1856,  when  after  half  a  century  of 
varying  prosperity  it  ceased  to  be  valuable. 

Its  greatest  season  of  prosperity  was  in  18 15,  and  least  in  1852. 

Schools. 
The  first  school  house  in  the  town  of  Sangertield  was  built  of 
logs,  and  stood  across  the  road  west  of  the  dwelling  of  Dr.  Pres- 
ton at  the  Center.  The  next  was  a  frame  building  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road,  half-way  from  Daniel  Livermore's  to  the  Centre 
green.  The  first  school  bill  I  have  been  able  to  find  reads  as 
follows : 

"  This   is  the  number  of  the  scholars  : 
John  Williams,  Three. 
Samuel  Stevens,  Five. 
John  J.  Thillips,  Four. 
John  Thomson,  One. 

John  Williams, 

John  Thomson,  Mary  Thomson, 

Trustees.  Instructor. 

Sangerfield,  July  the  6th,  1795." 

The  district  or  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  was  taught 
must  have  been  on  the  road  leading  from  Nathaniel  Ford's  south- 
easterly to  Brookfield. 

The  first  school  at  the  Centre  was  taught  by  Hannah  Norton, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Dyer.  The  first  regular  school  bill,  and 
for  that  time  a  formal  document  in  plain  handwriting,  reads  as 
follows : 

"  A  return  of  schooling  kept  in  Sangerfield,  in  the  county  of  Herkimer,  which 
began  the  28th  of  December,  1795,  and  continued  till  March  the  19th,  A.  D. 
1796.     Wages  6  dollars  and  two-thirds  per  month. 

''  Daniel  A.  Brainard,  Instructor." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  pupils  and  the  number  of  days 
they  respectively  attended.  They  were  the  children  from  about  18 
families — two  from  what  is  now  Waterville.  Seven  of  the  children 
were  from  the  David  and  Oliver  Norton  families.  This  school 
teacher  was  grandfather  of  I.  D.  Brainard,  of  Waterville.  The 
school  at  the  Center  was  taught  more  than  once  by  Oliver  C.  Sea- 
bury,  father  of  Heber,  Micah  and  Ahiman,  a  man  then  well  known 
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in  this  and  adjoining  towns  as  a  surveyor  and  teacher.  He  sur- 
veyed und  plotted  the  village  of  Waterville.  His  residence  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road  on  the  hill  north  of  the  Conger  settle- 
ment, now  Stockwell.  The  first  school-house  in  Waterville  was  on 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Barton's  residence,  It  remained 
there  until  181 5,  when  the  two-story  brick  building  was  erected,  . 
which  was  taken  down  in  1872,  to  give  place  to  the  present  union 
school  edifice.  For  some  years,  until  the  need  of  more  room  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  numbers  made  it  necessary  to  occupy 
the  whole  building  for  common  school  purposes,  the  upper  story 
was  reserved  for  a  select  school  or  academy.  Its  first  teacher  was 
the  late  Rev.  Ely  Burchard.  He  was  succeeded  by  Philo  Gridley, 
afterwards  judge,  and  by  Abner  Cook,  who  became  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  Otsego  county.  A  lady  teacher  in  1826  or  thereabouts 
was  a  Miss  Bryant,  who  was  so  near-sighted  that  she  could  not  see 
the  paper  billets  passed  from  the  boys  in  the  adjoining  room  through 
the  board  partition  to  the  girls  in  her  own,  and  was  in  consequence 
very  popular  with  her  pupils.  Miss  Byrant  came  into  the  village 
from  Massachusetts  with  the  family  of  Daniel  Putnam,  the  Baptist 
minister,  in  1824.     She  married  in  Brooklyn  and  died  there. 

Among  the  teachers  last  occupying  the  second  story  was  the  late 
Simeon  H.  Calhoun,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  missionary  in 
Syria.  When  teacher  here  in  1830,  he  was  not  a  professor  of 
religion,  but  was  an  earnest,  good  man,  full  of  humor  and  story 
telling.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College.  He  died  five  or 
six  years  since  in  Buffalo,  after  a  life  of  good  works  and  great  use- 
fulness. 

Another  later  teacher  was  Lewis  N.  Wood,  an  ardent  student  of 
nature,  who  first  measured  the  dip  of  the  corniferous  limestone  in 
Eastman's  quarry  in  1834,  and  is  alluded  to  by  the  State  geologist, 
Vanuxem,  as  a  "  school  teacher  in  the  neighborhood,  his  name  un- 
known." Mr.  Wood  settled  in  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  was  a  noted  and 
skillful  physician. 

One  of  the  useful  district  teachers  was  Mason  Southworth.  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  at  that  time  in  Bridgewater,  and  a  brother  ot 
the  late  H.  O.  Southworth,  of  Rome.  He  was  an  exellent  teacher, 
always  devising  and  .adopting  something  new  and  good  in  school 
methods.  He  removed  to  Michigan,  near  Kalamazoo,  where  he 
was  a  popular  and  influential  citizen. 
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The  late  Abner  Livermore,  who  taught  in  the  Huddle,  Water- 
ville  district,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  experience  :  "I  went 
from  Terrytown,  where  I  lived,  to  the  Center,  in  the  spring  of 
1806,  intending  to  take  the  Center  school,  but  Oliver  Cromwell 
Seabury  out-generalled  me.  He  got  it,  and  that  summer  I  took  a 
school  in  Whitestown,  (Middle  Settlement.)  General  Oliver  Col- 
lins was  one  of  the  trustees.  I  again  hoped  for  the  winter  school 
at  the  Centre,  but  did  not  get  it,  and  finally  took  one  at  the 
Huddle.  This  proved  the  most  numerous,  crowded  and  unman- 
ageable school  I  ever  tried,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  I 
got  the  trustees  to  give  the  teaching  to  another  man.  He  gave  out 
out  before  spring.  It  was  too  tough  for  him.  Mr.  Livermore  died 
at  the  residence  of  his  son  Fidus,  in  Jackson,  Michigan,  January 
26,  1857,  aged  79  years.1' 

The  town  residents  who  have  been  among  teachers  and  citizens 
of  note  are  Josiah  Bacon,  William  P.  Cleveland,  H.  H.  Eastman, 
O.  B.  Gridley,  P.  B.  Haven,  E.  H.  Lamb,  John  Monroe,  Amos 
Osborn,  Sr.,  Wm.  Osborn,  Jr.,  Wm.  Page,  Sr.,  Reuben  Tower, 
Sr.,  Charlemagne  Tower,  Horace  D.  Tower  and  Orrin  Terry. 
This  list  of  school  teachers  is  quite  notable  in  the  line  of  abundant 
means,  not  to  say  much  wealth.  The  writer  hereof  taught  school 
in  this  town  from  December  i,  1828,  to  March  1,  1829,  and  re- 
ceived his  pay  in  boarding  round  and  $27  in  money,  that  is  to  say, 
$9  a  month  and  board.  Although  the  educational  results  were 
very  likely  of  no  greater  account  than  the  pay,  yet  this  curious  ex- 
perience of  life  it  has  always  been  pleasant  to  recall.  This  subject 
would  be  incomplete  without  mentioning,  among  other  things,  that 
when  the  district  school  library  law  of  1847  went  into  effect,  the 
controlling  member  of  the  village  board  of  trustees  invested  our 
new  library  money  in  text  books  for  poor  children ;  and  how  he 
was  obliged  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  exchange  them  for  general 
reading  books,  and  could  do  so  only  by  taking,  at  market  prices, 
such  old  shelf  books  as  Mr.  Tracy,  the  book  merchant  of  Utica, 
had  on  his  upper  shelves ;  and  how,  in  another  school  district  of 
the  town,  the  ruling  trustee  was  determined  to  use  the  library 
money  for  teachers'  wages,  saying  that  "  no  Legislature  could  be 
such  fools  as  to  tax  the  district  to  buy  books  that  folks  couldn't 
read." 
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Relics. 


Quite  a  number  of  relics  bearing  on  the  race  character  of  its 
prehistoric  occupants,  whether  the  Oneidas  or  their  predecessors. 
haYe  been  found  in  Sangerfield.  The  attractions  for  hunting  and 
fishing  were  probably  as  great  as  in  the  neighboring  towns ;  and 
arrowheads  made  of  our  corniferous  flint,  and  other  implements, 
have  quite  often  been  discovered.  An  instrument  similar  to  the 
archaeological  celt,  or  as  it  is  beginning  to  be  called,  deerskinner, 
was  found  on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Livermore.  It  was  made  of  a 
hard,  greenish-gray  stone,  with  imbedded  grains  of  what  appears  to 
be  hornblende,  and  in  material  and  shape  is  very  like  similar  in- 
struments in  the  State  collection  at  Albany.  A  curious  instrument, 
finely  polished,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  half  the  length  prism- 
shaped,  and  the  other  half  like  a  two-edged  knife  blade,  thickened 
in  the  middle  and  tapering  ovally  to  dull  edges,  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  stone,  was  found  in  a  garden  near  the  hop  extract  works, 
Waterville.  A  heavy  granite  pestle  or  pounder,  for  the  use  of 
strong-armed  persons  in  pounding, — perhaps  for  making  ooktehaw 
or  root  bread, — was  plowed  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  swamp. 
Such  an  instrument  would  most  likely  be  used  by  permanent 
dwellers ;  but  one  can  easily  imagine  that  an  Indian  woman, 
fatigued  and  travel  worn,  or  about  to  remove,  had  thrown  it  away 
or  left  it  behind  for  more  necessary  burdens.  Another  implement, 
found  near  the  brick  and  tile  yard  of  P.  B.  Haven,  was  doubtless  a 
hatchet.  The  upper  half  had  been  broken  from  the  lower,  or 
cutting  part,  at  the  eye.  or  hole,  evenly  bored  for  a  handle.  This 
is  made  of  light-colored  granite.  But  most  of  the  relics  found  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  town  were  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  Z. 
Haven,  and  removed  by  him  to  Chicago. 

The  Oneida  Path 

Was  a  sort  of  highroad,  and  as  Indians  always  travel  in  single  file, 
was  scarcely  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  deeply 
trodden.  It  was  the  only  path  used  between  the  settlements  at 
Oneida  and  their  friends,  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  on  the 
Susquehanna.  It  passed  entirely  through  Sangerfield,  entering 
about  two  miles  e3st  of  the  north-west  corner,  and  leaving  it  about 
a  mile  north  of  the  south-east  corner,  crossed  the  Unadilla  near 
Leonardsviile,  and  thence  pursued  a  pretty  direct  course  to  Otsego 
Lake.      It   must   have   been    this   path   that   General    Washington 
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traversed  when  returning  from  his  visit  to  the  Oneidas  in  October, 
1783.  In  his  letter  written  to  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  after  his 
return,  he  says:  "I  proceeded  up  the  Mohawk  river  to  Fort 
Schuyler,  formerly  Fort  Stanwix,  crossed  over  to  Wood  creek, 
which  empties  into  Oneida  Lake,  and  affords  the  water  communi- 
cation with  Lake  Ontario.  I  then  traversed  the  country  to  the 
head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  viewed  the  Lake 
Otsego  and  the  portage  between  that  lake  and  Canajoharie." 

As  there  was  every  reason  why.  he  should  prefer  a  route  known 
to  be  direct  and  feasible,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  took  this 
path.  It  is  also  according  to  the  evidence  of  an  Indian  taken  in 
Albany  early  in  it's  settlement,  in  an  enquiry  before  the  Dutch 
justices,  as  to  the  location  of  the  Susquehanna,  "  a  day  and  a  half 
journey  "  from  Oneida  to  the  kill,  which  falls  into  that  river,  and 
this  kill  being  the  Unadilla  and  the  crossing  near  Leonardsville,  the 
distance  between  that  place  and  Oneida,  on  the  line  of  the  path, 
would  be  then  as  now,  about  thirty  miles,  and  between  Oneida  and 
this  town  just  a  day's  journey,  or  twenty  miles.  Washington's  first 
day's  travel  would  therefore  end  in  Sangerfield ;  and  as  there  was 
near  this  path,  on  the  land  afterwards  taken  up  by  Nathaniel  Ford, 
a  spring  of  water  and  near  by  an  Indian  shanty,  used  by  the  Indians 
on  like  occasions,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  General  and  his 
party  stayed  over  night  at  this  place.  This  path  had  been  a  well- 
worn  trail  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  settlement  of  this 
town ;  and  although  the  Indians  soon  afterwards  ceased  to  use  it, 
parts  of  it  were  distinctly  visible  as  late  as  the  year  1 849,  when  the 
late  Aaron  Stafford,  who  had  known  it  as  a  boy,  pointed  out  to  the 
writer  forty  or  fifty  rods  of  it  in  the  woods  north  of  the  Dead  pond. 

WATERVILLE. 

The  village  of  Waterville  is  on  Sangerfield  town  lots  Nos.  39 
and  40,  and  on  part  of  lots  Nos.  153,  154,  156  and  158  of  the 
Brothertown  tract  in  Marshall,  and  one  mile  north  of  Sangerfield  Cen- 
ter. It  has  a  free  northern  exposure  along  the  line  of  the  Oriskany, 
is  607  feet  above  Clinton.  781  above  Utica,  1,200  above  the  ocean, 
only  182  feet  lower  than  Mt.  Prospect  State  station  in  Kirkland, 
and,  by  careful  leveling  made  in  September,  1883,  691  feet  below 
Tassel  Hill  State  survey  station,  No.  29.  Its  latitude  is  approxi- 
mately 42  degrees  55  minutes.  It  is  on  the  drift  due  to  its 
geological  situation,  its  depths  averaging  thirty  feet,  and  it  rests 
entirelv  on  the  corniferous  limestone.     The  water  in  the  wells  and 
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its  many  springs  all  have  a  flow  from  the  south  over  the  rock  out- 
crop northerly,  and  is  of  uniform  temperature  from  year  to  year, 
being  quite  steadily  at  48  c  F.  in  August  and  47  °  F.  in  February, 
which  is  a  little  warmer  than  is  due  to  its  annual  mean  temperature. 
The  James  Young  well  on  lot  No.  62.  is  three  degrees  colder  than 
the  village  water,  and  the  Bangs  well  near  the  Tenny  brook  is 
through  seventy  feet  of  drift  and  the  deepest  in  town.  It  is  upon 
the  abundance  of  these  springs  that  its  factory  privileges  rely  for 
their  power,  the  more  copious  of  them  rising  about  thirty  rods  south 
of  the  factory  dam  en  the  westerly  branch  of  the  Oriskany.  A 
lesser  power  is  made  by  the  easterly  branch ;  and  it  is  this  ad- 
vantage that  gave  the  village  its  first  impulse  in  the  improvement  it 
has  since  steadily  maintained.  The  great  swamp,  or  as  the  Indians 
called  it.  "  Skanawis,"  through  which  runs  the  Chenango  river, 
containing  originally  nearly  or  quite  5.000  acres,  was  a  mine  of  un- 
developed wealth  in  its  white  pine  (pinus  strobus)  and  white  cedar 
(Thuja  occidentalis)  timber,  and  this  was  ready  for  use  as  soon  as 
the  mills  were  ready  to  saw  it.  There  were  four  or  five  smaller 
swamps  in  town  ready  to  furnish  the  same  kind  of  lumber,  Mr. 
Norton's  diary  mentioning  two.  one  on  lot  $3  and  another  on  lot 
27.  There  was  also  one  on  lot  No.  39,  another  on  lot  No.  40,  and 
another  on  lot  No.  51.  all  very  near  this  water  power.  The  pine 
was  all  manufactured  into  lumber  in  the  town,  most  of  the  mills 
being  owned  in  the  village.  Many  of  those  on  the  smaller  streams 
running  into  the  Chenango  were  owned  by  citizens  outside.  The 
late  Horace  D.  Tower  once  told  me  that  when  a  boy  he  could  hear 
in  a  still,  clear  night  the  ringing  of  fourteen  saw  mills.  Whatever 
there  was  of  its  growing  wealth,  aside  from  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  land,  can  nearly  all  be  traced  to  its  lumber.  Many 
farmers  living  in  the  adjoining  towns  bought  a  few  acres  in  the 
Skanawis  for  its  building  and  fencing  timber;  and  one  of  my 
earliest  recollections  is.  that  in  winter  pine  logs,  cedar  rails  and 
posts  were  in  great  numbers  carried  every  day  from  the  swamps 
thro'  the  village.  The  activity  thus  made  and  its  lumbering  gener- 
ally increased  by  its  distilleries,  gave  the  place  a  very  lively  and 
busy  appearance  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  brought  into  it  much 
travel  and  trade.  It  also  had  the  advantage  of  two  carding  and 
cloth-dressing  shops,  quite  necessary  to  the  needs  of  -the  early  set- 
tlers in  using  their  wool  for  clothing.  There  were  two  in  the  Hol- 
low, one  owned  by  William  Osborn,  the  other  by  Isaac  Sheldon. 
The  wool  was  carded  and  made  into  rolls,  taken  home  to  be  spun 
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and  woven  into  flannel,  then  returned  to  the  same  shop  for  fulling 
and  dressing  into  cloth.  Our  older  citizens  will  remember  that  this 
kind  of  cloth  was  all  that  the  thriftiest  families  indulged  in  for  their 
winter's  wear  ;  and  red  or  brown  pressed  flannel  for  the  women  and 
butternut  colored  cloth  for  the  men,  were  the  common  kinds  worn 
both  on  week  days  and  Sundays. 

Earthenware. 

An  industry  peculiar  to  these  early  settlements,  now  confined  to 
large  towns,  was  pottery.  There  were  two  manufactories  in  the 
neighborhood,  one  at  Waterville  and  one  at  the  Center.  The  first 
was  carried  on  by  Jabez  Hancock,  a  native  of  Wilbraham,  Mass, 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  William  Osborn.  and  did  a  thriving 
business  in  making  milk  pans,  and  smaller  domestic  ware.  This 
kind  of  milk  pan  continued  to  be  used  by  the  good  housewives  long 
after  the  introduction  of  tin,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  purer 
material. 

In  the  year  1827,  while  at  school  at  Paris  Hill,  I  boarded  in  the 
family  of  the  late  Judge  McNeil,  first  town  clerk  of  the  town  of 
Paris.  The  judge's  wife  was  a  pattern  of  thrift,  neatness  and  good 
sense,  and  for  those  days  had  a  large  dairy.  She  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  these  earthen  pans,  saying  that  she  "would  never  set  her 
milk  in  tin  so  long  as  she  could  get  earthen  ;  no  one  could  make 
her  believe  the  tin  was  not  poisonous.'' 

This  vessel  was  about  the  size  of  our  ordinary  milk  pans,  con- 
siderably deeper  and  thicker,  and  when  full  of  milk,  required  a 
strong  arm  to  lift  it  from  the  shelf.  It  was  glazed  and  easily 
cleansed  and  certainly  carried  the  idea  of  wholesomeness.  Its 
color  was  a  dark,  reddish  brown,  and  of  course  would  not  easily 
show  dirt,  which  perhaps  was  an  element  of  its  popularity,  and  it 
had  to  be  carefully  handled  for  fear  of  breaking.  It  would  be  curi- 
ous to  see  how  an  expert  in  aesthetic  pottery  could  adapt  expres- 
sion of  fitness  to  need,  better  than  this  old-time  utensil:  They  are 
rarely  seen  nowadays,  but  one  occasionally  survives  as  a  repository 
of  garden  seed  packages,  red  peppers,  and  the  like,  on  upper  pan- 
try shelves. 

The  Center  pottery  was  20  or  30  rods  west  of  the  Warren  Kel- 
logg farm  and  was  owned  by  Ephraim  Leach.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Eliza,  became  the  wife  of  Levi  Sanderson,  afterwards 
one  of  the  first  settlers  and  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Galesburg,  III.,  a 
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town  settled  chiefly  by  Oneida  county  people.  Besides  Obadiah 
and  Ephraim,  there  were  on  the  assessment  roll  of  1807  Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah  and  Jonathan.  Only  one  of  the  five  Leaches,  Obadiah, 
spent  a  long  life  in  town  and  none  of  the  name  now  remain. 

The  manufacture   of  brick   in  Waterville  was   begun  soon  after 
1806  by  Elias  Haven,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  and  afterward  continued  in 
his  family,   from  father   to  son.   at  the   Center.     The  business  has. 
developed  into  extensive   tile  making   as   well   as  brick,  by  P.  B. 
Haven  &:  Son,  and  has  become  an  important  town  industry. 

Distilleries. 

The  late  Amos  Osborn  began  the  distilling  business  in  the  vil- 
lage in  1802.  The  inducements  as  to  locality  were  the  quantity, 
convenience  and  temperature  of  the  spring  water,  the  cheapness  of 
good  building  material,  nearness  of  mills  for  grinding  grain,  and  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  neighboring  farms.  His  still  cost  him  in 
Albany  at  Spencer  Stafford's  store  on  the  14th  day  of  August, 
1802,  $392,  and  he  began  work  with  nine  bushels  of  grain  per  day, 
distilling  from  each,  nine  to  ten  quarts  of  highwines,  never  running 
over  twelve  bushels  nor  securing  a  greater  yield  until  1813,  when 
finding  himself  able  to  go  into  a  business  more  to  his  choice,  he 
purchased  three  farms  paying  for  the  one  always  occupied  by  him- 
self, $30  per  acre,  part  in  whisky  at  nine  shillings  a  gallon,  and,  for 
another  nine  gallons  of  gin  per  acre.  He  then  sold  his  distillery 
and  went  into  farming.  In  the  course  of  the  next  50  years  this 
distillery  was  succeeded  by  six  others,  besides  two  at  Forge  Hol- 
low two  miles  north  of  this,  and  two  at  the  Center,  five  of  which 
were  in  full  operation  at  one  time,  running  600  bushels  of  grain 
per  day,  and  distilling  from  12  to  15  quarts  from  each  bushel. 
The  firms  in  this  business  have  been  William  Osborn,.  Sr.,  Palmer 
&  Kempster,  Park  &  Tower,  Reuben  Tower,  Stanton  Park,  Hub- 
bard &  Walker,  Reuben  Tower  &  Sons,  Hubbard,  Terry  &  Co.,  (a 
firm  composed  of  Marinus  Hubbard,  Edmund  Terry,  Charles 
Wilkinson,  and  Dewitt  C.  Tower,)  Bacon  &  Tower  and  Grover 
Wilbur  &  Co. 

The  commercial  revulsion  of  1857  and  the  United  States  war 
tax  drove  them  all  out  of  existence.  In  1828,  Reuben  Tower 
commenced  distilling  cider,  purchasing  large  quantities  from  the 
farmers  and  paying  four  and  five  shillings  per  barrel.  In  1840, 
Charlemagne  and  Julius  Tower  began  to  distill  potatoes,  contract- 
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ing  in  several  instances  for  their  delivery  at  ten  cents  per  bushel. 
At  first,  quite  a  profitable  business  was  expected  to  grow  out  of 
this  enterprise,  but  it  proved  disastrous  from  the  liability  of  the 
tubers  to  decay,  large  quantities  having  been  lost  from  this  cause. 
Amos  Osborn,  Reuben  Tower's  Sons,  Grover,  Wilbur  &  Co.,  and 
Bacon  &  Tower  made  not  only  pure  rectified  whisky,  but  brandy 
and  gin.  It  used  to  be  said  that  in  the  days  of  these  distilleries 
the  mania  a  potu  about  here  was  unknown,  and  that  it  was  only 
after  the  imperfect  rectifying  by  their  successors  that  this  delirium 
appeared.  The  alcohol  and  pure  spirits  made  by  Reuben  Towers 
Sons  and  Grover,  Wilbur  &  Co.  always  commanded  the  highest 
price  in  market. 

All  these  distilleries  fatted  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
it  was  often  the  case  that  their  profits  for  a  whole  year  were  de- 
rived from  only  this  branch  of  the  business.  The  quality  of  the  beef 
was  excellent.  It  was  very  tender  and  high  flavored  and  much  in 
demand  in  the  cities  where  sold.  Their  success  also  in  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  the  animal  while  feeding,  was  extraordinary. 
In  one  notable  instance  a  steer  calf,  bought  by  Erastus  Jeffers 
ot  his  father-in-law,  Samuel  Clark,  was  owned  and  fatted  by 
the  firm  of  Tower  &  Jeffers,  and  in  September  of  the  year  1838,  at 
the  age  of  four  years  and  six  months,  was  taken  to  New  York  and 
sold.  It  weighed  when  placed  on  the  boat  at  Deansville,  3,775 
pounds.  His  measure  alive  from  button  to  rump  was  nine  feet ; 
girth,  10  feet;  and  height,  five  feet  nine  inches.  This  animal  was 
not  only  a  very  fat  one,  but  was  faultless  in  every  particular.  He 
was  bought  by  a  company  of  butchers  at  Bull's  Head,  New  York 
city,  for  $1,250,  and  after  being  dressed,  his  hide  was  stuffed  and  kept 
at  their  headquarters  as  a  curiosity.  On  every  great  public  display 
or  celebration  by  the  citizens  for  many  years  afterwards,  this  ani- 
mal was  paraded  as  the  "  Washington  ox."  It  is  still  preserved  by 
the  butchers'  hide  and  melting  association  of  that  city.  In  Bagg's 
history  of  the  Pioneers  of  Utica,  mention  is  made  of  extraordinary 
animals  exhibited  at  the  Oneida  county  fair  at  Whitestown,  in 
1822.  One  was  a  hog  that  weighed  nine  hundred  pounds.  This 
was  a  porker  raised  and  fattened  at  the  distillery  of  Reuben  Tower 

Leather  and  Boots  and  Shoes. 

The  first  and  most  continuously  prosperous  industry  in  the  town 
is  that  of  tanning,  which  was  begun  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
in    1796,   by  John  Williams,  a  son   of  Ezekiel   Williams   of  New 
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Hartford.      In  1801,  he  removed  the  business  to  Waterville,  where 
he  enlarged   it  on  property  bought  of  Benjamin  White.     He  re- 
mained  here   increasing  and   improving   the   business  with   great 
profit,  until  182 1,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Chauncey 
Buell,  to  connect  with  it  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
to   make   a   market  chiefly  in   the  western  country.      In  the  year 
1826,  after  accumulating  a  handsome  property,    Mr.  Williams  sold 
out  his  entire  interest  to  Mr.  Buell  and   Elihu  Newberry,  and  they 
managed  the  concern  together,  selling  at  wholesale  and  retail.      In 
1832,  Mr.   Buell  bought   out   Mr.   Newberry's  interests,   and  after 
continuing  the  business  alone  for  a  few  years  formed  a  partnership 
with   Norval   C.    Bacon.     About    1840,   Mr.   Buell    became    again 
proprietor  of  the  whole,  and  carried  it  on  until  he  associated  with 
him  his  sons  Edward  and  Samuel.     They   made   a  specialty  of  a 
boot  and  shoe  for  heavy  work  m  lumbering  and  prairie  farming, 
beginning  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,   and  extending  through  the 
timbered  and  prairie  states  of  the  west.     The  firm  was  afterwards 
increased  by   Samuel  W.   Goodwin  purchasing  an  interest  in  the 
concern,  and  this  was  prosperous  during  its  term.     For  many  years 
the  manufacture  has    included  all  the  finer   quality  of  boots  and 
shoes  suited  to  nearly  all  markets,  and  the  labor  has  been  done  by- 
men  and  women. 

In  1883,  the  Buells  built  a  new  tanning  establishment  greatly 
enlarging  their  business,  and  the  entire  plant,  with  the  increased 
labor  needed  for  all  the  work,  has  added  much  to  the  activity  and 
population  of  the  village. 

Mr.  Chauncey  Buell,  after  a  long  life  of  industry  and  success  in 
business,  setting  a  noble  example  as  citizen  and  Christian,  died  at 
Waterville,  February  nth,  1885,  aged  89  years. 

Inventions. 

Quite  early  in  the  century  when  the  bark  used  in  tanning  was 
ground  under  heavy  stone  wheels  revolving  around  an  upright 
shaft,  Edward  Trask,  taking  hint  from  the  little  spice  grinder  in 
every  kitchen,  invented  a  conical  cast-iron  bark  mill,  and  it  was 
soon  introduced  into  the  tanneries  everywhere  in  the  country.  Its 
manufacture  in  the  village  immediately  followed  ;  and  although 
since  changed  and  very  much  improved,  successively  by  Richard 
Montgomery,  Green  &  Montgomery  and  B.  A.  Beardsley,  it  has 
continued  a  business  to  the  present  time.      In  March,  1832,  Oliver 
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C.  Harris,  taking  his  idea  from  the  Trask  bark  mill,  invented  a 
machine  for  grinding  paint,  which  had  before  been  done  by  moving 
around  in  a  kettle  of  paint  the  half  of  an  iron  ball  having  a  balan- 
cing handle.  The  Harris  mill  does  the  same  work  very  rapidly  in 
one  operation.  Its  manufacture  is  still  continued  by  J.  A.  Berrill 
&  Sons,  the  machine  being  improved  by  their  patent  to  prevent  the 
paint  from  flying  off  when  at  high  speed ;  it  is  now  a  very  import- 
ant industry  in  Waterville,  employing  many  hands  and  distributing 
the  machines  all  over  the  world. 

In  August,  i860,  Lewis  W.  Harris,  a  brother  of  Oliver  C,  ob- 
serving the  cumbrous  and  slow  way  of  pressing  hops  into  bales  by 
means  of  ropes  and  screws,  invented  a  very  simple  and  easily 
worked  lever  press,  which  went  immediately  into  general  use  ;  and 
its  manufacture  has  since  been  another  business  in  the  village. 
L.  W.  Harris  also  invented  a  double  grinding  coffee  mill,  the  prin- 
ciple like  the  Montgomery  bark  mill.  With  this  hand  mill,  not 
only  is  coffee  ground,  but  corn  easily  made  into  meal. 

Hops. 

In  182 1,  Benjamin  Wimble,  an  Englishman,  planted  the  first 
hop  yard  in  Sangerfield  on  land  oi  Jotham  Tower,  in  the  west  part 
of  Waterville.  The  enterprise  in  this  town  was  wholly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  with  trifling  cost,  the  swamp  could  supply  the  poles  and 
the  distilleries  the  fertilizers.  It  was  then  believed  that  the  busi- 
ness, all  other  things  being  favorable,  could  not  profitably  be  car- 
ried on  without  abundantly  enriching  the  soil.  And  these  were 
the  causes  that  in  after  years,  placed  the  town  so  much  in  advance 
of  all  its  neighbors  in  hop  growing.  Mr.  Wimble's  yard  consisted 
of  only  four  acres.  The  vines  were  planted  six  feet  apart  and  four 
poles  were  set  in  each  hill.  The  cultivation  was  excellent.  The 
poles  were  lined  across  the  whole  field,  and  the  curve  at  the  top  of 
each,  turning  outwardly  for  the  double  purpose  of.  letting  the  sun 
to  the  hills  and  shading  the  space  between,  presented  an  attractive 
appearance  and  was  a  general  curiosity  at  the  time.  Wimble  did 
not  succeed  in  the  business.  At  first  it  was  very  promising,  but 
he  had  borrowed  the  capital,  and  low  prices  following  in  two  or 
three  years  it  proved  disastrous.  His  success,  however,  in  making 
a  large  crop  had  been  complete.  The  yield  was  very  large  and 
favorably  remembered.' 

In  1834,  Gurdon  Avery,  of  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  bought 
land  near  the  village  in  Marshall,  and   again  began  the  cultivation. 
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He  had  considerably  increased  his  acreage,  when  Charles  D. 
Palmer  began  another  yard,  and  continued  setting  out  until  he  had 
twenty  acres.  The  business  was  so  successful — such  large  yields — 
in  one  case  3,900  pounds  on  an.  acre,  that  it  grew  rapidly,  until 
most  of  the  farms  around  the  village  and  the  swamp  had  hop  fields 
in  cultivation.  It  was  thought  when  the  distilleries  ceased  running 
the  business  would  no  longer  be  profitable,  but  it  remained  re- 
munerative, small  yields  being  better  than  any  other  kind  of  busi- 
ness, and  it  was-  now  undertaken  with  the  view  of  manuring  from 
the  farm  alone,  and  some  of  our  richest  hop  growers  have  made 
their  money  without  any  other  sources  of  fertilization.  There  is 
no  enterprise  among  farmers  depending  so  much  for  production  as 
upon  good  cultivation,  nor  in  a  season  of  low  prices  is  there  any 
so  dependent  upon  mere  luck  for  profit.  A  very  large  yield  of 
well  cured  hops  is  often  worse  than  no  yield,  and  a  very  large  yield 
with  the  price  greater  than  ever  known  before  will  be  equally  bad 
without  judgment  to  realize  it.  Growers  with  every  element  of 
good  management  in  ordinary  farming  are  at  such  times  often  the 
prey  of  extreme  indecision  and  are  morally  powerless  to  act  in  any 
direction.  These  instances  are  repeated  year  after  year  with  no 
improvement.  Sangerfield  is  full  of  such  cases.  I  have  known 
a  hop  grower  with  12.000  pounds  decline  to  sell  until  he  could  get 
a  dollar  a  pound,  then  refuse  a  dollar  and  six  cents,  and  finally, 
after  the  opportunity  was  lost,  chase  the  price  down  till  it  reached 
20  cents,  then  frantically  catch  it  as  better  than  nothing.  Another 
with  1 0,000  pounds  has  refused  to  sell  at  60  cents,  preferring  to 
wait  until  the  "  p'ise  was  on  the  p'int  of  turning,"  fancying  that  he 
had  always  done  so  and  succeeded,  and  find  himself,  when  the  sea- 
son had  passed,  with  his  hops  on  hand  and  no  demand  for  them. 
One  grower  in  town  always  sells  when  they  are  ready  for  market, 
'•because  he  can  not  sleep  until  they  are  sold.*'  Another,  with 
five  successive  crops  on  hand,  has  never  had  the  moral  power  to 
part  with  them  at  any  price.  Another,  after  being  in  the  business 
three  years,  disgusted  with  the  results,  has  sold  out  to  a  neighbor, 
and  that  neighbor  has  cleared  enough  from  the  same  hop  yard  the 
first  year  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  land,  poles  and  tillage.  The  dealers 
in  the  town  have,  as  a  rule^  been  very  fortunate,  though  mere  tem- 
porary speculators  often  have  not  been.  One  instance'  in  1882 
was  an  important  exception,  the  speculator  clearing  $60,000.  But 
another  quite  as  notable  was  the  loss  of  $30,000.  From  this  small 
four  acre  field  of  Benjamin  Wimble,  in    1822,  the  business  has  in- 
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creased  until  the  present  time,  when  nearly  every  farm  in  town  has 
its  hop  yard.  This  industry  has  given  rise  to  another  quite  new 
and  of  marked  character  and  success — the  hop  extract  business — 
which  as  yet  is  confined  to  this  village.  The  lupuline  of  the  hop, 
which  is  its  valuable  product  or  principle,  if  left  in  the  strobile  and 
stored,  in  any  way  yet  known,  loses  its  strength,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  becomes  nearly  worthless.  This  process  chemically 
extracts  this  element,  reducing  the  weight  to  a  twelfth  of  the 
pressed  hops,  and  is  preserved  in  cans  pure  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

New  experiences  in  hop  growing  are  annually  arising,  and  upon 
them  depend  extremes  never  before  known  or  anticipated.  This 
is  the  case  the  current  year,  when  the  entire  crop  of  the  State  is 
quite  destroyed  by  the  hop  aphis,  or  some  disease  that  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  this  insect  or  is  its  constant  attendant.  Two 
varieties  of  the  hop,  the  "Palmer  seedling"  and  "Humphrey'' 
having  a  wide  cultivation  in  this  country,  have  been  originated  by 
Waterville  cultivators,  one  by  Charles  D.  Palmer  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Palmer  is  an  early,  though  not  very  produc- 
tive, variety,  and  the  Humphrey  is  a  late  but  more  vigorous  and 
prolific  one.     Both  are  popular  for  special  objects. 

Nearness  to  Places  of  Geological  Interest. 

The  vicinity  of  Waterville  to  localities  of  interest  in  geology  and 
palaeontology,  is  quite  marked.  A  walk  of  twenty  minutes  from 
the  village  will  take  one  to  the  coal  seams  of  the  Marcellus.  shale 
and  its  abundant  associated  fossils.  Continuing  up  the  little  creek 
where  these  appear,  one  soon  arrives  at  the  plant  beds'  of  this 
period:  40  feet  higher,  and  half  an  hour  more,  will  bring  one  to 
two  ravines  heading  under  the  south  side  of  Tassel  Hill,  where  the 
water  falls  over  the  hard  rocks  of  the  lower  Hamilton  filled  with 
the  curtain  fucoid,  with  which  is  there  associated  the  Leiorh- 
ynchus  limitaris,  supposed  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  Marcellus. 

Professor  Hall,  in  a  State  report,  says  that  "the  Marcellus  shale  in 
Central  New  York  rarely  exceeds  fifty  feet  in  thickness,"  but  from 
this  point  down  to  the  coal  seam,  which  is  within  ten.  feet  of  the 
cornifernous  limestone,  it  is  at  least  350  feet  normally  measured. 

An  afternoon  ramble  to  the  Greenslit  quarries  on  the  railroad, 
which  here  begins  to  rise  on  the  dip  of  the  corniferous  limestone 
to  the  highest  summit  level,  1,420  feet  above  tide,  will  furnish  a  good 
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study  of  many  of  its  brachiopods,  cephalopods  and  crustaceans  ; 
notably  also  many  relics  of  the  earliest  American  vertebrate 
fishes. 

Four  miles  west,  at  Oriskany  Falls,  the  entire  New  York  series, 
except  the  Cauda  Galli  and  Schoharie  Grits,  from  the  Marcellus 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lower  Helderberg,  here  a  mere  seam 
of  the  Tentaculite  limestone,  are  to  be  seen  at  almost  one  view ; 
and  four  miles  south  on  the  hill  near  the  Cherry  Valley  turnpike, 
400  feet  higher,  are  hundreds  of  boulders  of  many  tons  each  in  . 
weight  of  the  corniferous  limestone,  Oriskany  sandstone  and 
Upper  Pentamerus,  which  have  been  removed  by  the  ice  to  this 
ridge  from  the  village  ledges.  One  more  trip  two  miles  north  of 
Waterville,  down  the  east  branch  of  the  Oriskany  creek,  reaches 
the  Upper  Onondaga  salt  group  of  Professor  Hall,  usually  termed 
the  waterlime,  noted  as  a  locality  of  the  fossil  crustacean,  known 
as  the  Eurypterus,  and  where  the  earliest  air-breathing  scorpion 
yet  found  in  America  was  discovered.  This  representative  of  an- 
cient insect  or  spider  life,  until  quite  recently  believed  to  have  no 
representative  earlier  than  those  in  the  carboniferous  rocks,  which 
are  ages  more  recent,  in  the  earth's  history,  is  a  fine  specimen,  and 
may  be  even  older  than  either  of  the  two  found  in  Sweden  and 
Scotland. 

A  railroad  ride  of  half  an  hour  will  set  a  visitor  down  on  the 
reddish  gray  ledges  of  the  Medina  sandstone  at  the  entrance  of 
Rogers  Glen,  ("Swift  creek"  of  Vanuxem,)  from  where  he  may 
leisurely  examine  all  the  New  York  groups  above  to  the  Salina. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  many  neighborhoods  in  the  south 
part  of  the  county  share  in  these  advantages;  and  indeed,  the 
whole  county,  from  its  extreme  north-east  corner,  includes  all  the 
known  rocks  from  where,  on  the  third  day  of  creation,  the  dry  land 
of  Scripture  first  appeared  through  nearly  or  quite  half  the  Ameri- 
can series  of  the  earth's  crust;  thus  furnishing  a  record  of  the 
Almighty's  work  in  the  beginning,  of  easy  reference  and  examina- 
tion to  any  person  interested  in  physical  research,  or  the  "  spiritual 
element  of  geological  history." 
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OF   THE 

UTICA  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


October  8, 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  City  of  Utica, 
when  its  noble  building  on  the  corner  of  Bleecker  and  Charlotte 
streets  was  approaching  completion,  formally  invited  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  to  take  charge  of  the  laying  of  a  "  historical 
stone "  in  the  main  entrance.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  September  17,  1888,  and  the  invitation  was  urged  by 
Messrs.  W.  R.  Rowlands  the  President,  and  G.  R.  ShurtlerT  the 
Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  expressed  the  desire  of  that 
Association  that  this  Society  should  take  in  hand  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  ceremony.  President  Roberts,  while  avowing  the  dis- 
position of  the  Society  to  participate,  deprecated  the  apparent 
assumption  of  credit  and  importance,  which  belonged  solely  to 
those  who  had  labored  with  such  zeal  and  fidelity  in  procuring  the 
means  for  the  erection  of  this  important  structure.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  discussion,  the  following  resolutions,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Bagg,  were  adopted,  viz. : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  receives  with  gratification  the  invitation  to  take 
part  in  the  laying  of  the  Historical  Stone  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Building,  and  that  it  accepts  the  same  with  pleasure. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to 
confer  with  a  committee  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  to  making  arrangements  for  the 
proper  observance  of  the  occasion. 

These  two  committees,  as  suggested,  together,  subsequently 
arranged  the  order  of  ceremonies.  The  meeting  adjourned,  to 
participate  in  the  occasion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  proper  that  an  account  of 
this  proceeding  should  be  incorporated  in  these  Transactions. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  4  p.  m.,  a  large  crowd  assembled  on  the 
corner  of  Bleecker  and  Charlotte  streets  to  witness  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  laying  of  the  historical  stone.  A  platform  had  been 
erected  for  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  exercises.  Upon  a 
desk,  at  its  front,  lay  the  Bible  of  the  Park  Baptist  Church,  which 
was  used  in  the  old  Bleecker  Street  Baptist  Church  for  many  years. 
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After  a  selection  by  Koehl  &  Perkins'  band,  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Dr.  I.  S.  Hartley,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible  was  read  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Maxon,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church.^  President  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  of  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society,  and  chairman  of  the  occasion,  then  spoke  as 
follows : 

Address  of  E.   H.   Roberts. 

The  incident  which  brings  us  together  points  backward  and  for- 
ward into  history.  You  buikl  a  structure  about  which  your  hopes 
cluster,  on  the  site  of  a  demolished  edifice  of  which  the  memories 
will  always  echo  in  our  local  annals.  You  are  repeating  here  the 
experience  to  which  the  explorations  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Old  World  bear  testimony.  Wherever  cities  have  stood,  successive 
homes  and  temples,  even  successive  tiers  of  graves  rise  one  upon 
the  other  to  mark  the  progress  of  time.  Civilization  has  its  strata, 
like  geology,  its  eozoic  and  its  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.  Under 
the  Asiatic  villages,  under  modern  Rome  and  modern  Athens,  lie 
buried  the  ruins  of  their  days  of  glory  and  of  splendor. 

The  material  structure  which  stood  here  has  been  renewed,  but 
the  historic  walls  which  were  pulled  down  did  not  carry  with  them 
the  hallowed  influences  which  went  forth  from  this  spot,  the  re- 
ligious revivals  which  blessed  it,  the  moral  and  social  and  benevolent 
activities  which  found  voice  here,  the  music  and  the  eloquence 
which  have  not  died  and  shall  not  die  from  our  hearts.  You  have 
laid  your  foundations  on  these  influences ;  these  memories  enter 
into  your  walls ;  you  rise  to  a  higher  plane  for  all  that  has  been 
done  and  achieved  here. 

The  Oneida  Historical  Society  takes  part  in  these  exercises  to 
connect  this  fruitful  and  precious  past  with  the  future,  which  is  in 
so  large  measure  entrusted  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  duty  and  the  privilege  of  speaking  upon  themes  which  open 
so  broadly  into  the  past  and  the  future,  have  been  assigned  to 
fitting  representatives  of  these  two  organizations,  to  whom,  I  am 
sure,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  listen. 
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Edward   Curran  made   the   address   for   the   Oneida   Historical 
Society.      He  spoke  as  follows : 

Address  of  Mr.  Curran. 
Members  and  Friends  of  the  Utica  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  : 

As  we  come  together  to  lay  the  historical-stone  of  your  building, 
thoughts  of  other  historical  stones  spring  into  our  minds.  The 
people  who  a  hundred  years  ago  owned  all  the  country  about 
us,  had  a  sacred  stone.  It  now  rests  on  a  mound  in  Forest 
Hill  cemetery.  That  stone  gave  its  name  to  that  people,  the 
Oneidas,  the  Children  of  the  Stone.  On  that  stone  their  warriors 
had  their  ears  slit  to  prepare  them  for  battle,  and  they  placed  on  it 
the  scalps  of  their  enemies.  Around  it  they  gathered  in  council. 
In  the  war  that  gave  our  nation  independence  the  Oneidas  called 
that  stone  to  witness  their  oath  to  fight  on  the  side  of  our  ances- 
tors, faithful  allies  that  they  proved.  The  Oneidas  worshipped  the 
stone  as  the  Great  Spirit.  It  was  the  corner-stone  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  dimly,  if  at  all,  did  the  poor  Indians  see  beyond  their 
sacred  stone  into  the  spirit  world.  But  as  for  you,  while  be- 
holding with  joy  the  historical  stone  laid  that  may  carry  in  its 
bosom  very  much  cf  our  history  to  a  future  generation,  while 
beholding  the  corner-stone  of  your  building  laid  and  the  walls  of 
the  fair  structure  rapidly  rising  before  you,  Isaiah  and  Paul  have 
put  clay  on  your  eyes.  And  now  with  eyes  of  faith  you  be- 
hold a  spiritual  building,  fairer  and  grander  far  than  any  earthly 
building,  and  every  lover  of  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is 
built  into  it  as  a  "  lively  stone ; "  and  God  has  laid  for  it  "  a 
foundation,  a  precious  corner-stone,''  k- Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  corner-stone;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed 
together  groweth  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord ;  in  whom  ye  also 
are  builded  together  lor  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  spirit.11 
May  the  laying  of  "the  foundation  of  a  building  of  your  own 
typify  and  prophesy  the  building  of  your  lives,  and  the  life  of  your 
Association  as  well,  on  that  "  tried  stone,''  on  that  "  sure  founda- 
tion.'1 

When  Paul  carried  the  gospel  into  Macedonia,  he  first  abode  at 
Philippi,  and  on  the  Sabbath  day  he  went  to  a  place  "where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made."  and  there  began  his  work.  We 
esteem  you  fortunate  in  building  your  home  in  a  place  "  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be    made;"    a   place    where    for    more    than 
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sixty  years  the  gospel  has  been  preached  and  taught,  and  prayers 
and  alms  have  ascended  to  God.*  Especially  hallowed  to  you, 
young  men  of  the  Association,  should  the  spot  be  as  the  scene  of 
the  most  fruitful  labors  of  the  Association  in  its  earliest  years ; 
for  here,  under  your  auspices,  the  people  of  this  city  gathered  for 
prayer  and  conference  every  morning  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and  a 
quiet  but  widespread  revival  of  religion  was  the  fruit.  Here,  too, 
at  that  time  was  given  you  by  the  young  ladies  of  Utica,  this  beauti- 
ful copy  of  the  Bible,  the  sole  relic  you  now  have  of  your  earlv 
years;  and  here  you  promised  to  strive  to  repay  the  gift  by  doing 
your  utmost  for  the  brothers  and  friends  of  those  fair  givers. t 
When  the  country  about  here  was  a  wilderness  unbroken  save  by 
the  corn  fields  of  the  Indians,  and  the  first  paths  and  roads  were 
being  opened  through  the  woods,  every  stream  must  be  forded. 
On  an  old  map  in  the  County  Clerk's  Office  you  will  find  the 
early  road  coming  up  the  Mohawk  Valley  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  turning  down  along  the  left  bank  of  Bagg*s  creek  to  the 
river.  From  the  mouth  of  Bagg's  creek  down  the  river  towards 
Kip's  Landing  at  the  mouth  of  Sulphur  Springs  creek  the  water  in  the 
river  was  shallow,  and  the  bottom  was  pebbly,  and  many  a  time  in  my 
boyhood  have  I  raced  with  other  small  boys  up  and  down  those  shal- 
lows. This  reach  of  shallow  water  with  a  pebbly  bottom  was  the  best 
fording  place  of  the  Mohawk  in  this  vicinity,  and  here  the  road 
crossed  the  stream.  Along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  which 
was  the  higher  bank,  old  Fort  Schuyler  was  built  to  command  the 
ford.  For  a  time  the  stream  here  may  be  said  to  have  divided  the 
White  Man's  country  from  the  Indian;s  country ;  at  the  ford  you 
passed  from  one  into  the  other.  This  fording-place  gave  birth  to 
Fort  Schuyler.  The  two  gave  birth  to  a  hamlet,  from  which  sprang 
a  village,  which  grew  into  our  city  of  Utica.  It  was  the  fording- 
place  that  made  Utica. 

It  may  not  be  too  fanciful  a  thought  to  suggest  that  you  young 
men  may  learn  a  lesson  from  this  bit  of  history.  Many  young  men 
are  growing  up  here,  and  many  are  coming  to  our  city  from  the 
country.  Each  one  is  making  the  journey  of  life.  Each  one  is  in 
one  of  two  kingdoms,  either  in  the  kingdom  of  God  or  in  the  kingdom 
of  this  world.  If  by  your  efforts  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  you  will 
make  your  Association  a  good  fording-place  to  cross  from  the  kingdom 
of  this  world  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  if  you  will  dwell  so 

*  Note  1  at  end  of  this  address.  +  Note  2  at  end  of  this  address. 
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heartily  in  the  kingdom  of  God  that  your  love  of  it  and  enjoyment 
of  it  shall  attract  many  of  these  young  men  to  cross  through  the 
ford  into  the  kingdom  of  your  choice,  then 'your  fording-place  may 
be  to  you  what  the  old  Fort  Schuyler  fording-place  was  to  Utica, 
in  its  infancy. 

The  church  societies  which  worshipped  on  this  spot  have  retired 
from  the  business  parts  of  the  city.  You,  on  the  contrary,  have 
come  into  the  very  midst  of  the  business  life  of  our  city.  Your  doors 
will  be  wide  open  every  day  from  early  morning  till  late  evening. 
I  well  understand  that  one  object  of  your  locating  here  is  that 
you  may  get  for  your  support  good  rent  for  the  stores  on  the 
ground  floor  of  your  building.  But  I  believe  you  have  been  drawn 
here  also  by  other  good  motives.  You  wish  to  make  your  Christi- 
anity, not  a  treasure  to  be  hidden,  but  a  life  to  be  lived  among  your 
fellows,  not  offensively  but  pleasantly,  not  obtrusively  but  winningly. 
Instead  of  getting  away  from  the  world,  you  want  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  it,  there  by  God's  blessing,  to  be  light  and  help  and  cheer.  You 
intend  to  illustrate  your  Christianity  by  your  truthfulness,  your  fidelity, 
your  courtesy,  your  cheerfulness  in  your  every  day  business  and  social 
life.  You  seek  to  be  diligent  in  business,  you  seek  to  make  money, 
but  you  also  seek  to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should 
do  to  you.  You  seek  to  make  money,  but  in  no  other  way  than 
by  doing  some  useful  service.  You  seek  to  use  your  money  to  attain 
the  best  ends  by  the  best  means.  And  if  you  do  not  make  much 
money,  you  seek  to  be  content  with  the  talents  and  the  lot  God  has 
given  you.  To  strengthen  you  in  carrying  out  these  high  aims  you 
want  your  Association-home,  with  its  help  and  companionship,  near 
by.  I  venture  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  business  men  of  our  city,  we 
approve  your  aims,  and  we  welcome  you  here  to  your  permanent 
home.  We  wish  that  your  Association  may  enter  into  our  little 
world  in  this  city  as  leaven,  and  leaven  the  whole  lump  :  for  there 
is  not  one  of  us  older  ones  who  does  not  know  in  his  heart  how 
blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  be  led  even  by  a  child  into  these  good  ways 
you  seek  ;  and  not  one  of  us  but  knows  that  a  better  and  happier 
life  than  he  now  leads  is. possible  and  desirable. 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  sixteen  miles  west- 
ward along  this  road  that  runs  in  front  of  your  building,  Governor 
George  Clinton  gathered  the  Six  Nations,  to  make  a  treaty  about 
their  lands,  and  to  pay  them  money.  After  the  business  was  done 
Governor  Clinton  placed  on  the  flag-staff  at  the  foot  of  Dominick 
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street,  near  the  Mohawk  and  the  fort,  a  bag  of  gold  to  be  a  prize  to 
the  swiftest  runner.  The  race  course  ran  straight  to  the  west,  along 
what  is  now  Dominick  street,  to  the  spot  where  the  United  States 
Arsenal  was  built  ;  there  it  turned  a  stake  and  returned  to  the 
flag-staff.  Each  of  the  six  nations  chose  a  runner.  The  Oneidas 
chose  for  their  champion  Little  Paul  Powlis,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  the 
youngest  son  of  Paul  Powlis,  Chief  of  the  Oneidas. 

The  runners  formed  in  line  in  the  order  in  which  they  inhabited 
the  "  Long  House, "  as  they  called  their  beautiful  country  stretch- 
ing from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  First  stood  the  Mohawk, 
famous  for  his  great  size  and  his  swiftness,  next  him  and  hardly 
reaching  his  shoulder  stood  Little  Paul,  next  the  Onondaga  and 
the  others,  all  men  mature  and  tried.  "  Younger  Brother "  the 
other  tribes  called  the  Oneidas,  and  now  they  called  little  Paul 
"  Younger  Brother, "  and  laughed  at  him.  At  the  tap  of  the  drum 
the  runners  were  off.  Out  to  the  turning  stake  they  ran  like  deer, 
keeping  almost  abreast-  The  last  to  turn  the  stake,  Little  Paul 
now  drew  up  and  passed  one  after  another,  till  only  the  big  Mohawk 
led  him.  A  moment  more  at  the  quarter  post  Little  Paul  with  a 
whoop  of  triumph  flew  past  the  big  Mohawk  too,  and  in  another 
minute  he  had  reached  the  rlag-starf  and  won  the  race.  Young 
men,  may  you  be  like  that  younger  brother. 

You  will  tell  me  your  aim  is  to  develop  something  higher  than 
your  physical  nature  ;  to  gain  something  better  than  swiftness  of 
foot,  and  wind,  and  pluck.  I  grant  it,  and  I  approve  of  it ;  and 
yet, — I  wish  every  member  of  your  Association  might  also  learn  to 
run  like  Little  Paul  Powlis.  It  would  bring  you  more  virtues  than 
you  now  dream  of.     Little  Paul  Powlis  became  Chief  of  the  Oneidas. 

Every  home  is  something  more  to  its  occupants  than  the  build- 
ing itself.  So  many  associations  of  joy  and  sorrow  cluster  around 
it  that  it  seems  to  have  a  soul  of  its  own.  A  big  building  such  as 
yours  will  be,  where  many  persons  make  a  home,  has  a  different 
soul  for  each  one  of  those  persons ;  because  each  one  creates 
the  soul  which  the  home  has  for  him. 

Young  men,  what  kind  of  a  soul  will  you  create  for  this,  new 
home  you  are  building  ?  Do  you  remember  Cole's  picture  of  a 
youth  on  the  voyage  of  life  ?  The  youth  is  gliding  down  a 
narrow  stream  in  his  boat,  holding  .the  rudder,  while  his  eyes 
are  fixed  in  hope  and  joy  on  the  far  off  castle  in  the  air  his  fancy 
has  built  as  the   home   he  will  seek.      I   bid  you   hang  a  copy  of 
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that  picture  on  your  walls.  I  bid  you  catch  the  inspiration  of  the 
artist.  I  bid  each  one  of  you  to  imagine  a  soul  for  your  new 
home,  the  noblest.-  the  sweetest,  the  strongest  soul  you  can  im- 
agine ;  and  then  with  joy  and  hope  and  heavenly  aspiration,  go 
and  make  it  the  true  soul  to  you  of  your  Association  home. 

The  members  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  are  proud  of  the 
history  made  on  this  spot  in  the  old  church  you  have  pulled  down. 
We  will  hope  in  the  future  to  brighten  many  a  page  of  our  records 
with  the  stories  Of  the  arms  forged  and  the  men  trained  in  your  new 
building.  But  we  have  a  wish  far  above  this.  There  is  another  his- 
tory, written  not  by  the  hand  of  man,  a  history  whose  glory  is  trans- 
cendent and  eternal,  and  we  wish  with  all  our  hearts,  and  as  our 
crowning  wish,  that  this  building  and  your  Association  may  be  the 
means  of  filling  many  a  page  of  that  history, — many  a  page  of 
"  the  Lamb's  book  of  life." 


Note  i  .  The  early  history  of  the  church  building,  which  was  taken 
down  to  clear  a  site  for  the  Young  Men:s  Christian  Association 
building,  was  most  happily  related  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Seward  to 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society  in  May,  1887.  That  building  was 
well  styled  by  him  as  "historically  the  most  famous  in  our  city. 
For  two  decades  after  it  was  built,  it  was  the  scene,  time  after 
time,  of  great  religious  awakening,  of  meetings  held  to  promote 
the  cause  of  humanity,  the  reformation  of  society  and  of  civil 
government.  It  was  the  favorite  place  for  conventions  of  every 
kind." 

It  was  built  in  1825-6  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  by  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  used  by  that  church  until  1840, 
when  the  society  disbanded.  It  was  the  main  scene  of  a  revival 
in  1838,  under  the  preaching  of  Elder  Jacob  Knapp,  when  eight 
hundred  persons  were  converted. 

The  building  was  used  in  184 1-2  by  a  short-lived  Congrega- 
tional Society. 

In  September,  1843,  Rev.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine  began  preaching  in 
it  with  a. view  of  organizing  a  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  in  July, 
1844,  Westminster  Presbyterian  Society  was  organized,  and  it 
occupied  the  building  a  year  longer. 

In  1845,  the  Bleecker  Street  Baptist  Society  rented  it.  In  1847 
they  bought  it,  and  they  occupied  it  forty-three  years,  until  the 
spring  of  1888,  under  one  pastor,  a  most  useful  and  active  society, 
and  an  especially  favorite  home  for  young  people. 
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About  1830,  a  town  clock  was  placed  in  the  steeple,  and  for  the 
next  twenty  years  the  townspeople  took  their  time  from  the  clock, 
and  for  some  years  the  strokes  of  the  clock  hour  by  hour  were 
echoed  at  night  by  the  watchman,  "Two  o'clock,  and  all's  well." 


Note  2.  The  Utica  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organ- 
ized February  10, 1858,  in  the  lecture  room  of  Westminster  Church. 
The  officers  and  committees  for  the  first  year  were  as  follows : 

President — Edward  Curran. 

Vice-President — Edward  R.  Bates. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Robert  S.  Williams. 

Treasurer— Edwin  L.  Swartwout. 

Recording  Secretary — G.  Clarence  Churchill. 

Board  of  Directors — E.  R.  Bates,  President  ex-Officio ;  John 
C.  Hoyt,  of  Broad  Street  Baptist  Church;  G.  W.  M.  Lewis,  of 
Bleecker  Street  Baptist  Church  ;  Theo.  S.  Sayre,  of  First  Presby- 
terian Church  ;  G.  C.  Churchill,  of  Reformed  Dutch  Church ;  C. 
C.  Langford,  of  Westminster  Church;  Henry  Beckwith,  of  Corn 
Hill  Methodist  Church ;  William  Gries,  of  Lutheran  Church : 
Williamson  Spruce,  of  Trinity  Church ;  George  F.  Bugbee,  of 
Grace  Church. 


The  Chairman  then  introduced  Robert  Weidensall,  Secretary  of 
the  International  Committee  and  the  oldest  Secretary  in  the 
Association.  He  is  a  graduate  from  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys- 
burg, and  one  of  the  best  known  laymen  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
He  said  : 

It  affords  me  unusual  satisfaction  to  see  so  large  a  crowd 
gathered  for  the  best  object  in  the  world.  There  is  no  building 
that  can  be  put  up  in  a  town  that  will  command  the  respect  that  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  hall  will  command.  Hotels, 
court  houses  and  town  halls  used  to  be  the  most  important  build- 
ings, but  no  town  is  now  complete  without  a  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  building.  It  commands  the  respect  of  business 
and  professional  men  and  all  who  visit  the  place.  I  am  going  West 
to  attend  the  Iowa  State  Convention,  and  will  be  glad  to  take  with 
me  your  greetings  and  the  inspiration  you  give  to  the  work.  You 
are  making  records  to-day,  and  we  will  learn  great  and  wondertul 
things  from  you  who  live  in  this  old  town. 

Russell  H.  Wicks  then  spoke  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  follows  : 
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Mr,  Wicks'  Address. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Some    one    has    said,    "  The    most     laudable    ambition    is    to 
be   wise,    and    the    greatest  wisdom   is   to    be  good.''     We    can- 
not   all    be    rich    or    famous ;     only    now    and   then    one    climbs 
to    the     top    of    earthly     fortune,    but    goodness    is    within     the 
reach  of  the  humblest  mortal  on  earth.      It  is   also   equally  true 
that  the  happinness  and  contentment  of  the  individual  is   precisely 
measured  by  what  that  life  of  his   has  accomplished.      Diogenes, 
upon  being  asked  who  were  the  noblest  men  in  the  world,  replied : 
"  Those  who  despise  riches,  glory,  pleasures,   and,  lastly,  life  ;  and 
who  overcome  poverty,  infamy,  pain  and  death,  bearing  them  with 
an  undaunted  mind."     We  have  learned  by   experience   that  char- 
acter is  refined  and  made  pure,  not  by  prosperity,  but  by  adversity. 
It  is  not  the  furnace  alone  that  refines  the  iron,  but   every  blow  of 
the  hammer.     This  fact  is  pregnant  with  meaning  when  we  realize 
that  character  is  the   essence  of  life,  and  it    alone    survives    the 
ravages   and   conflicts  of  the   years,  and   finally   enters   upon  the 
higher  life  beyond.     We  often  marvel  at   the  little,   comparatively, 
that  history  or  tradition  preserves  of  the  experiences  of  the  human 
family.     Generations  come  and  go,  and  only  here  and  there  a  deed 
rises  above  the  average  level  of  human  endeavor,  upon   which  the 
radiant  light  of  another  generation  is   permitted  to   fall.     We  fre- 
quently hear  people  alluding  to  their  ancestors,  not  precisely  in  the 
way  of  the  young  fellow   who   boasted  to  a  farmer   of  his   ancient 
family,  laying  great  stress   upon  his   having  been  descended  from 
an  illustrious  man  who   had  lived   several   generations  ago.     "  So 
much  the  worse  for  you,"  replied  the  farmer,  '-for  we  find  the  older 
the  seed  the  poorer  the  crop."     But  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them  all 
only  a  fragment   of  their   individual   history  is   saved.     The  same 
speechless  oblivion  that  shuts  them  away   from   our   mortal   vision 
will  soon  insist  upon  our  retirement,  and  that  of  us  which  will  live 
as  the  joyful  and   priceless   heritage  of  our  posterity  will  not  be  a 
princely  estate,  or  a  titled  name,  but  the  imperial  virtue  of  an  un- 
selfish  love   for  our   fellow   men.      All   along   the   pathway  of  the 
centuries,-  every  known   system  of  government   has   tried  its  own 
idea   of  national   supremacy,   and    whenever    or    wherever   it  has 
sought  to  perpetuate  its   peculiar  system   regardless  of  the  moral 
character  of  its   individual    subjects,    that    government,    however 
great  in  material  interests,  has  gone  down. 
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Our  nineteenth  century  civilization  we  believe  is  transcendently 
higher,  but  it  will  endure  only  as  it  falls  into  line  and  harmony  with 
the  divine  idea  ."that  righteousness  exalts  and  sin  debases  a 
people,"  that  insists  upon  personal  purity  and  integrity,  and  seeks 
by  high  and  holy  methods  to  give  mankind  a  truer  appreciation  of 
life's  fair  gifts  and  centers  a  character  in  the  eternal  truth.  To-day 
in  our  favored  land  we  are  face  to  face  with  this  question  of 
national  duration.  Therefore  we  say :  "  All  hail  to  every  means 
that  will  improve  and  elevate  our  people.'''  What  the  world  needs, 
what  this  country  needs,  what  this  State  needs,  what  this  city  of 
Utica  needs  to-day,  more  than  all  else,  is  not  so  much  manu- 
factories, not  greater  industries,  not  more  miles  of  railroad,  but 
scattered  all  through  its  social,  industrial  and  political  activities,  a 
larger  number  of  aggressive,  fearless,  consecrated  men,  who  will  be 
as  loyal  and  enthusiastic  for  Christ  and  His  teachings  as  they  now 
are  in  their  political  affiliations.  It  is  not  so  much  what  we  think 
or  say.  It  is  our  daily  living  that  reveals  the  natural  portrait  of 
our  inner  selves.  By  this  picture  we  are  known.  Let  it  once  be 
fully  understood  that  a  man  is  sincere,  and  he  has  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  community. 

The  aim  and  steadfast  purpose  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  to  encourage  young  men  in  this  broad  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  life ;  it  seeks  to  build  up  the  whole  man,  to  let  the 
light  in  upon  all  sides  of  his  nature.  In  its  eagerness  to  win  and 
improve  the  soul,  it  does  not  forget  to  train  and  adorn  the  body 
and  mind,  the  beautiful  temple  in  which  it  dwells.  In  a  word,  it 
tries  to  get  hold  of  the  young  men  before  they  are  lost.  It  recog- 
nizes no  caste,  no  class  distinction  ;  moral  character  alone  is  the 
passport  to  its  privileges  and  advantages,  while  it  aims  to  lift  up 
and  save  all  for  whom  the  Saviour  died.  A  little  girl,  on  being 
asked  to  what  church  her  mother  belonged,  said  the  "  Lutheran." 
*'And  your  father?"  said  the  gentleman.  "He  is  nothing,"  said 
she,  and  then  added:  "And  not  much  of  that."'  The  Association 
is  not  the  church,  yet  it  is  a  part  of  the  church  universal ;  therefore 
it  is  non-sectarian,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  by  the 
multiplication  of  such  organizations  as  this  that  the  church  is  to 
reach  the  outlying  millions  with  her  sacred  ministrations.  Two 
persons  were  once  disputing  so  loudly  on  the  subject  of  religion 
that  they  awoke  a  big  dog  which  had  been  sleeping  on  the  hearth 
before  them,  and  he  forthwith  barked  most  furiously.     An  old  divine 
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present,  who  had  been  quietly  sipping  his  tea  while  the  disputants 
were  talking,  gave  the  dog  a  kick,  and  exclaimed :  "  Hold  your 
tongue,  you  silly  brute;  you  know  no  more  about  it  than  they  do." 
The  Association  avoids  all  this  kind  of  disputation  and  controversy, 
and  attempts  only  to  teach  the  plain,  simple  gospel  of  the  new 
kingdom. 

There  has  been  some  uneasiness  and  not  a  little  scolding  at  the 
slow  progress  made  by  our  Association.  It  has,  however,  simply 
obeyed  the  universal  law  of  all  substantial  growth,  and  that  is 
always  provokingly  and  necessarily  slow.  Institutions,  like  plants? 
are  never  born :  they  must  struggle  up  into  the  light  if  they  are  to 
be  trusted.  It  is  told  that  when  the  old  flint  lock  guns  were  in  use 
a  man  was  out  hunting  and  snapped  at  a  squirrel.  The  flint  struck 
fire,  but  the  piece  not  going  off,  he  took  it  from  his  shoulder, 
looked  down  into  the  barrel,  and  saw  the  charge  just  starting, 
when,  bringing  it  to  his  shoulder  again,  it  went  off  and  killed  the 
squirrel.  So,  if  the  Association  gun  has  hung  fire  a  little  it  is  now 
on  its  feet ;  it  has  won  its  place,  and  best  of  all,  it  is  anchored  to 
'  experience.  We  have  only  words  of  highest  praise  for  the  earnest, 
patient  men  who  have  withstood  the  merciless  worryings  and  dis- 
couragements of  all  these  years ;  who,  against  alarming  odds,  have 
brought  our  organization  up  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  and 
placed  it  on  a  hill  in  full  view,  where  all  may  see  and  admire. 

This  building,  whose  foundation  rests  upon  the  rock  of  ages,  is 
the  blessed  harvest  of  long,  long  years  of  toil  and  anxiety,  and 
when  completed  will  change  the  whole  character  of  our  Association 
work.  It  will  no  longer  be  crippled  and  dependent,  but  it  will 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the  most  worthy  institutions  of  our 
beautiful  city.  Its  appeal  to  the  youth  of  Utica  and  vicinity  is 
enhanced  a  thousand  fold  by  reason  of  its  independence  and  mag- 
nificence. No  niggard  hand  is  here  in  the  selection  of  this  valuable 
location,  no  selfish  motive  has  uplifted  these  wails.  It  is  the 
splendid  gift  of  a  generous  and  thoughtful  people.  It  says  in  no 
uncertain  voice  to  our  young  men,  "  No  effort  too  great,  no  gift  too 
costly  to  win  your  life  for  truth.''  Not  long  ago,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  I  was  on  my  way  to  our  sister  city  of  Rome.  Passing 
Oriskany,  there  in  stately  pride  stood  the  historic  monument  with 
its  silent  finger  pointing  away  into  the  heavens.  The  breath. of  the 
June  meadows,  the  fragrance  of  the  wooded  hills  was  about  it,  the 
joyful  birds  sang  to  it,  the  morning  sun  shone  resplendent  from  its 
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face,  while  the  peace  of  God  rested  in  hallowed  benediction  over 
the  quiet  scene.  All  this  was  singularly  interesting  and  impressive 
in  itself,  but  its  true  significance  was  behind  the  pictorial  and 
underneath  the  spectacular,  for  heroes  had  been  made  on  that 
ground,  patriots  had  died  there,  and  that  monument  punctuates  a 
long  sentence  in  our  national  history.  This  imposing  edifice,  whose 
corner  stone  we  lay  to-day,  with  its  architectural  beauty,  its  practical 
completeness  and  adaptation  to  Christian  work,  is  an  educating  and 
inspiring  force  in  itself,  but  its  deeper  significance  lies  in  the  clear 
fact  that  it  stands  as  the  best  and  warmest  expression  of  an  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment. 

Jesus  once  said,  and  who  could  say  anything  as  well  as  he? 
"  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  This  autumnal  day,  this  sur- 
rounding silence,  is  eloquent  with  unuttered  truth ;  other  intelli- 
gences than  our  own  are  here  assisting  in  these  impressive  cere- 
monies, though  we  see  them  not.  We  "  believe  in  the  communion 
of  saints."  Earth  begins  nor  ends  no  good  work  that  does  not 
reach  unto  heaven.  And  while  our  enthusiastic  hearts  are  over- 
flowing with  joyful  and  gratified  emotions,  we  may  believe  it  is  but 
a  feeble  throb  compared  with  that  glorious  burst  of  praise  which 
thrills  all  heaven  to-day: 

"  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory." 
At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wicks'  address,  State  Secretary  George 
Hall  spoke  briefly  as  follows : 

I  consider  myself  happy  in  bringing  to  you  to-day  a  greeting  on 
behalf  of  the  State  Committee,  representing  151  Associations  in 
New  York  State.  This  is  the  twenty-third  building,  the  corner 
stone  of  which  has  been  laid,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  young  men. 
Five  are  in  process  of  erection.  In  twelve  years  past,  from  five 
buildings  valued  at  $675,000,  we  have  increased  to  twenty-two 
buildings,  valued  at  over  $2,000,000.  We  congratulate  you  on 
securing  this  building,  where  social,  physical  and  intellectual  culture 
shall  be  linked  to  form  the  perfect  man. 

The  copper  box  was  then  placed  in  the  receptacle  made  for  it, 
and  the  historical  stone,  which  is  the  upper  step  of  the  main 
entrance,  inscribed  ui888,"  was  rolled  into  its  position  over  it  by 
John  B.  Wells,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Associa- 
tion.    The  box  contained  the  following  articles : 

Utica  City  Charter,  catalogue  of  last  State  Fair  held  in  Utica, 
County  and   City  papers,   45th  annual  report   of  the   New   York 
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State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Journal  of  the  20th  annual  Convention  of 
the  Diosese  of  Central  New  York  ;  sketch  of  Horatio  Seymour,  by 
Rev.  I.  S.  Hartley,  D.  D.;  semi-centennial  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  oration  at  the  dedication  of  the  Fort  Schuyler  Monument, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Hartley:  proceedings  of  the  last  Board  of  Supervisors; 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  transac- 
tions of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  1S81  to  1886,  semi-centen- 
nial of  the  city  of  Utica  and  first  annual  supper  of  the  Half 
Century  Club ;  the  Paris  memorial,  by  Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson  : 
the  Wagner  memorial,  by  Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson ;  first 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Commissioners ; 
historical  fallacies  regarding  colonial  New  York,  by  Douglass 
Campbell :  the  Conkling  Memorial  in  Omaha,  the  Seymour 
Memorial,  annual  report  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  annual  report 
of  St.  Luke's  Home  and  Hospital,  annual  report  of  the  Utica 
Orphan  Asylum,  subscribers  to  the  Central  New  York  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  L'tica  Public  Schools'  report,  engrossed 
list  of  -city  officers.  Grace  Church  Jubilee  Year  Book,  amendments 
to  charter  of  the  city  of  Utica,  photograph  of  the  old  Bleecker 
Street  Baptist  Church,  by  L.  B.  Williams ;  history  of  the  Bleecker 
Street  Church.  L^tica,  by  T.  W.  Seward:  annual  reports  from  the 
Home  of  the  Homeless.  Faxton  Hospital.  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Women's  Christian  Association :  photograph  of  the  new 
building,  printed  matter  in  reference  to  the  new  building,  reports 
of  the  Women's  Class  and  Reading  Room.  Utica  City  Directory, 
1888;  addresses  of  R.  H.  Wicks  and  Edward  Curran,  constitution 
ofthe  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  1858:  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  Association,  subscribers  to  current  expenses  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  annual  report  of  the  Association,  copy 
of  the  act  of  incorporation,  samples  of  printed  matter  used  by  the 
Association,  officers  and  directors  for  1888,  copy  ofthe  Treasurer's 
book,  1878-85:  copy  of  the  International  Commissioners'  report, 
bound  volume  of  Association  Work,  American  Magazine  of  History, 
for  August,  1888.  with  an  article  on  Roscoe  Conkling.  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Hartley,  and  papers  containing  accounts  of  his  death  and  obsequies : 
the  New  Hartford  centennial,  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Bleecker 
Street  Baptist  Sunday  School,  annual  report  of  Olivet  Church,  and 
other  valuable  historical  documents. 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  G.  Corey,  pastor  of  the  Park  Baptist  Church,  said 
that  for  more   than    45    years   he   had  been  pastor  of  the  church 
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which  occupied  the  building  torn  down  to  give  place  to  the  structure 
now  being  erected.  He  had  preached  45  sermons  to  young  men 
on  the  first  Sundays  in  those  years,  and  he  now  rejoiced  that  these 
same  young  men  were  to  have  a  building  for  their  Association 
work.  He  then  pronounced  the  benediction  and  the  ceremonies 
were  over. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  was  erected  under  the  charge  of  a 
Committee  consisting  of  W.  R.  Rowlands,  Chairman ;  J.  H.  Wil- 
liams, Hon.  Theo.  S.  Sayre,  D.  C.  Hurd,  H.  E.  Dingley,  E.  L- 
Wells  and  G.  K.  Shurtleff. 

The  cost  was  for  the  lot  $33,000,  building  $57,000,  furnishing 
$10,000,  making  a  total  of  $100,000.  The  membership  in  1892, 
is  800. 
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Memorial  of  John  F.  Seymour. 


Adopted  by  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  February  24,  1890. 


Death  has  again  struck  from  the  limited  list  of  our  interested 
and  active  members,  one  of  the  earliest,  most  prominent  and  effi- 
cient. 

John  F.  Seymour,  who  died  on  the  2 2d  of  February,  1890,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  this  Society,  and  drew  its  Constitution. 
He  made  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Oriskany  a 
success,  and  secured  its  imposing  monument  by  his  indefatigable 
energy  and  perseverance.  May  his  name  be  as  enduring  as  the 
story  of  that  conflict  and  the  structure  which  commemorates  it. 
For  what  he  was  to  us  and  our  undertakings,  was  but  a  sample  of 
the  manifold  work  of  his  beneficent  life. 

From  boyhood,  Utica  was  his  home.  Never  a  better  man  lived 
in  it.  He  goes  to  the  grave  beloved  and  lamented  by  its  whole 
community.  Although  this  is  apparent,  it  is  proper  to  place  on 
record  a  memorial  of  the  beautiful  life  which  we  have  witnessed, 
now  passed  away. 

The  preeminent  trait  of  his  character  was  benevolence.  The 
rule  of  his  life  was  kindness  and  pity  for  all  and  relief  to  the  suf- 
fering. He  was  as  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  pains  of  others  as  if 
they  were  his  own.  As  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  distress,  he  sprang 
to  its  jelief.  His  susceptibility  and  promptness  of  action  were  so 
nearly  simultaneous  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  the  sufferers 
nerves.  He  was  indeed  a  living  illustration  of  the  good  Sam- 
aritan. 

His  uniform  gentleness  and  kindness  were  as  well  known  as  his 
person.  Wherever  he  went,  smiles  greeted  his  genial  countenance 
as  flowers  open  to  the  sun.  His  charity  covered  the  sins  of  others. 
He  spoke  ill  of  no  one.  If  he  was  conscious  of  aught  against  any, 
a  wise  reticence  restrained  his  speech. 

Energy  and  activity  were  also  prominent  traits  in  his  character. 
But  for  these,  his  extraordinary  sympathy  for  suffering  would  have 
yielded  no  fruit  but  his  painful  emotions.  He  shrank  from  no 
task.  He  looked  for  no  one  to  take  the  lead  in  an  unpleasant 
duty.      He  saw  no  lions  in  the  path. 
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To  repeat  here  his  various  positions,  acts  and  achievements, 
which  sustain  these  views  of  his  life  and  character,  is  unnecessary. 
Whether  it  is  the  church,  the  Sunday  school,  the  temperance 
cause,  the  orphan  asylum,  the  poor  Indian,  the  prison,  the  jail,  the 
hospital  or  the  battle-held,  it  is  ever  the  same  story,  wondrous 
activity  in  benevolent  work,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of 
other  calls  on  his  time  and  attention.  When  to  these  are  added 
the  innumerable  visits  of  a  private  nature,  for  sympathy  to  the 
afflicted  and  help  to  the  suffering,  one  is  amazed  to  find  how  much 
one  man  could  accomplish  who  was  an  earnest  worker.  For  it 
should  be  said  that  he  rarely  spoke  of  his  own  work,  and  though 
much  of  it  could  be  concealed,  its  full  extent  is  a  revelation  to 
many  of  his  friends. 

In  the  dire  sickness  and  carnage  which  he  was  compelled  to  wit- 
ness in  the  war  and  his  unceasing  efforts  to  relieve  them,  the 
humane  life  of  John  F.  Seymour  culminated.  The  agony  which 
one  of  his  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  suffering  must  have  endured, 
need  not  be  depicted.  He  broke  down  under  it  at  last.  He 
returned  home  broken  in  health,  and  never  completely  recovered. 

It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  and  benefit  to  this  community  to 
witness  the  good  work  and  good  example  of  this  most  excellent 
man.  May  the  esteem  and  affection  felt  for  him,  and  the  sorrow  with 
which  his  death  is  universally  regarded  here,  cause  such  instances 
to  be  more  frequent  hereafter. 


OBITUARY    NOTICE. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  obituary  notices  of  the  Utica 
daily  papers  of  February  24,  1890,  furnish  the  leading  particulars 
of  Mr.  Seymour's  life  : 

John  Forman  Seymour. 

If  this  man  whose  death  we  record  had  an  enemy  that  enemy 
must  have  a  strange  moral  and  mental  organization  ;  for  John 
F.  Seymour  in  life  and  character  exhibited  the  graces  and  virtues 
of  a  Christian  gentleman  ;  friendly  to  all  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact ;  always  thoughtful  of  the  poor  and  suffering  ; 
buoyant  with  the  youthful  spirit  and  a  natural  teacher  and  leader 
of  children  ;  ready  to  help  in  any  public  or  charitable  enterprise, 
and  carrying  the  sunshine  of  a  noble  nature  into  all  the  relations  of 
everyday  life. 
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Henry  Seymour,  the  father  of  the  deceased,  was  a  son  of  Moses 
Seymour,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  who  commanded  a  troop  of  horse 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  As  State  Senator  for  five  years,  and  a 
member  in  1819  of  the  Council  of  Appointment  which  filled  nearly 
every  civil,  military  and  judicial  office  in  the  commonwealth, 
Henry  Seymour  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  politics  of  his 
generation.  As  Canal  Commissioner  from  181 9  to  1832  he  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal  from  Utica  to  Albany, 
and  personally  superintended  and  paid  for  the  work.  That  his 
business  prominence  was  not  simply  local,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  president  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
company  of  New  York,  still  a  prosperous  institution. 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  Mary  Ledyard 
Forman,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Forman,  who  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  revolutionary  war,  served  under  General  Sullivan 
and  General  LaFayette,  and  was  present  in  all  the  battles  in  which 
Washington  commanded.  Mrs.  Seymour's  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Youngs  Ledyard,  of  Groton,  Conn.,  and  a  niece  of  Colonel 
William  Ledyard,  the  hero  of  Fort  Griswold.  Such  parents  im- 
pressed themselves  effectually  on  their  children,  and  were  greatly 
honored  by  them. 

Until  John  F.  Seymour  was  about  six  years  old,  his  father's 
family  resided  at  Pompey  Hill,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  where  this 
son  was  born,  September  21,  181 4.  About  1820  the  family 
removed  to  Utica,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  through  its 
members  identified  with  the  progress  and  development  of  our  com- 
munity. John  as  a  child  attended  school  for  awhile  near  the 
homestead  on  Whitesboro  street,  but  in  due  season  was  transferred 
to  the  Utica  Academy,  then  to  the  Utica  High  School,  of  which 
Charles.  Bartlett  was  principal,  and  whose  teachers  and  pupils  gave 
it  a  reputation  which  does  not  fade.  Mr.  Seymour  delighted  in  the 
experiences  at  this  school,  and  especially  in  the  long  geological 
excursions  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Edgerton,  who  held  the  love  and 
admiration  of  his  scholars  in  an  eminent  degree. 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  graduated 
in  1835.  Then  he  entered  the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
and  finished  his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  Kirkland  &  Bacon,  in 
Utica.  In  1839  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  the  same  year 
formed    a   law    partnership  with    his    brother,    Horatio    Seymour, 
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which  continued  quite  a  number  of  years.  His  subsequent  part- 
ners were  successively  William  C.  Johnson,  J.  Thomas  Spriggs,  and 
from  1867  to  1 888,-  George  M,  Weaver,  the  firm  being  Seymour  & 
Weaver.  As  a  lawyer  he  took  high  rank,  not  so  much  in  the  trial 
of  cases  as  in  arguing  them  before  the  General  Term  and  Court 
of  Appeals,  where  he  was  quite  successful  when  pitted  against 
noted  attorneys. 

In  l853~54r  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  director  in  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  he  was  very  active  and  efficient  in  ferreting  out 
and  punishing  those  who  had  perpetrated  gigantic  wood  frauds  on 
the  company. 

In  1853  Mr.  Seymour,  with  Erastus  Corning,  John  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
James  F.  Joy,  Joseph  Fairbanks,  Benjamin  Tibbitts  and  John  M. 
Forbes,  became  incorporators  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Ship  Canal 
Company.  The  plan  of  uniting  the  lakes  with  a  ship  canal  was 
that  of  Charles  T.  Harvey,  who  designed  the  system  of  elevated 
railroads  now  in  use  in  New  York  city.  The  work  consisted  of 
two  combined  locks,  350  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide,  with  a  depth 
of  12  feet  of  water,  and  a  canal  a  mile  long  and  100  feet  wide. 
The  cost  was  a  million  of  dollars.  At  that  time  they  were  the 
largest  locks  in  this  country.  The  contractors  were  required  to 
complete  the  locks  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  to  do  this 
the  laborers  were  kept  at  work  when  the  thermometer  was  40 
degrees  below  zero.  Mr.  Seymour  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
company  present  who  shared  in  the  hardships.  The  work  was 
completed  within  the  required  time,  and  formed  the  first  connec- 
tion between  Lake  Superior  and  the  lower  lakes.  This  opened  up 
the  vast  copper  and  iron  regions  of  Michigan,  which  have  since 
contributed  so  much  to  the  material  wealth  of  this  country.  The 
locks  first  built  were  used  until  about  two  years  ago,  a  monu- 
ment to  faithful  construction.  They  are  now  being  replaced  by  a 
lock  1,000  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide. 

In  1855,  Horatio  Seymour  became  interested  with  Hiram  Bar- 
ney, Erastus  Corning,  William  Allen  Butler,  John  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
and  others,  in  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Improvement  Company,  an 
enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  navigable  channel  between 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  river.  Owing  to  the.  ill  health 
of  his  brother,  John  F.  Seymour  entered  the  company  and  became 
its  president.  The  company  constructed  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Fox  river,   between   Green   Bay  and   Lake    Winnebago,  and   from 
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Lake  Winnebago  to  Portage.  The  war  coming  on  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  this  and  other  public  improvements.  It  was  after- 
ward purchased  by  the  United  States  government. 

No  feature  in  the  character  of  John  F.  Seymour  was  more 
marked  than  his  intense  devotion  and  admiration  for  his  brother 
Horatio,  and  his  own  personal  effacement  for  the  honor  of  that 
brother.  Before  Horatio  Seymour  had  become  Governor,  or  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  the  Presidency,  John  F.  Seymour 
averred  that  he  "  had  no  politics  other  than  the  support  of 
Horatio."  For  himself  the  younger  brother  had  no  ambition,  and 
would  tolerate  no  comparison  with  the  senior.  Thus  he  did  not 
receive  the  credit  for  the  capacity  and  power,  the  culture  and  the 
eloquence  which  he  in  truth  possessed,  but  he  was  content  with 
the  splendor  of  the  fraternal  glories  to  which  he  contributed. 
For  he  was  the  counselor  and  helper  of  Horatio  Seymour,  who 
relied  always  on  his  prudence  and  sagacity,  his  energy  and  effi- 
ciency. 

When  Horatio  Seymour  was  chosen  Governor  in  1862,  he 
designated  his  brother  as  his  private  secretary,  and  entrusted  him 
with  the  delicate  mission  of  assuring  President  Lincoln  of  the  sup- 
port of  New  York  in  maintaining  the  Union.  The  history  of  this 
mission  Mr.  Seymour  never  confided  even  to  his  intimate  friends. 
In  the  labors  of  State  agent  for  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers, to  which  the  Governor  called  him,  Mr.  Seymour  found  a 
congenial  sphere,  and  rendered  admirable  service.  Besides  the 
central  home  in  New  York  city,  for  soldiers  on  their  way,  agencies 
were  established  at  Washington,  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  Belle 
Plain,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
Louisville,  Nashville,  Buffalo,  and  points  in  the  south-west.  In 
addition,  corps  of  surgeons  and  agents  were  sent  to  every  battle- 
field, and  the  wounded  soldiers  were  cared  for  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  Seymour  went  personally  to  the  battle-fields  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Antietam  and  Gettysburg,  and  others,  and  his  health  was 
seriously  affected  by  the  exposure  at  the  last  named. 

Only  second  in  extent  and  not  inferior  in  importance  to  the 
oversight  of  military  movements,  this  vast  work  enlisted  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  body  and  the  mind  of  Mr.  Seymour.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  raise  money  in  advance  of  legislation,  and  he  raised  it; 
confidence  in  the  aims  of  the  State  authorities  was  required,  and 
he  commanded  it ;   organization  at  stations  widely  separated  was 
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essential,  and  he  brought  it  about;  benevolence  and  charity 
must  be  adjusted  to  army  necessities,  and  he  effected  the 
adjustment.  He  went  everywhere;  no  task  was  too  hard  or 
too  repulsive  for  him ;  his  influence  was  inspiring  and  his 
genial  nature  lighted  up  hospital  and  gave  cheer  to  groups 
of  wounded  on  steamboats  and  in  ambulance.  As  State  agent, 
Mr.  Seymour  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  gave  the  fullest  effect  to  the  liberal  provisions 
made  for  their  relief  and  comfort. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  never  active  as  a  politician,  in  the  common 
sense,  although  he  made  speeches  for  his  party,  and  once,  in  1862, 
ran  as  a  forlorn  hope  as  Senator  in  this  district.  In  1861,  he  was 
a  School  Commissioner,  and  when  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Charities  was  formed  in  Utica,  in  1873,  he  was  for  four  years  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  board.  As  a  private  citizen,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  weekly  visits  to  the  hospitals,  and  as  a 
commissioner  he  had  an  expert's  knowledge,  which  he  carried  into 
practice,  contributing  greatly  to  improvements  in  the  City  Hos- 
pital, and  to  the  system  of  practical  support  for  the  local  poor. 

In  correcting  abuses  in  county  jails,  and  in  the  passage  of  an 
act  for  the  separate  confinement  of  criminals  of  different  grades, 
Mr.  Seymour  took  effective  part.  In  1 881,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Cornell  a  member  of  the  Tax  Commission,  to  which  the 
State  is  indebted  for  the  report  leading  to  the  enactment  of  the 
corporation  and  inheritance  tax.  His  interest  in  the  Indians  was 
recognized  by  Governor  Cleveland  in  the  appointment,  with  Chan- 
cellor C.  N.  Sims  and  E.  B.  Judson.  on  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Onondaga  reservation. 

Mr.  Seymour  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  the  county 
and  the  country  and  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society,  and  its  vice  president  for  years.  He  had,  how- 
ever, done  much  valuable  historical  work  long  before  that  society 
was  organized.  In  1875  or  '76 'he  delivered  a  valuable  address  at 
Herkimer  on  the  history  of  the  Palatines,  and  on  July  4,  1876,  he 
delivered  the  centennial  address  at  Trenton,  sketching  the  history 
-of  that  town,  and  this  he  supplemented  with  a  series  of  eight  letters 
and  historical  sketches  of  great  value.  His  brother,  Governor 
Seymour,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  erection  of  the  monument  to 
Baron  Steuben,  but  Mr.  Seymour  shared  in  the  work  as  he  did  in 
all  the  work  of  his  brother.     The  erection  of  the  Oriskany  monu- 
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essential,  and  he  brought  it  about:  benevolence  and  charity 
must  be  adjusted  to  army  necessities,  and  he  effected  the 
adjustment.  He  went  everywhere ;  no  task  was  too  hard  or 
too  repulsive  for  him ;  his  influence  was  inspiring  and  his 
genial  nature  lighted  up  hospital  and  gave  cheer  to  groups 
of  wounded  on  steamboats  and  in  ambulance.  As  State  agent, 
Mr.  Seymour  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  gave  the  fullest  effect  to  the  liberal  provisions 
made  for  their  relief  and  comfort. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  never  active  as  a  politician,  in  the  common 
sense,  although  he  made  speeches  for  his  party,  and  once,  in  1862, 
ran  as  a  forlorn  hope  as  Senator  in  this  district.  In  1861,  he  was 
a  School  Commissioner,  and  when  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Charities  was  formed  in  Utica,  in  1873,  he  was  for  four  years  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  board.  As  a  private  citizen,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  weekly  visits  to  the  hospitals,  and  as  a 
commissioner  he  had  an  expert's  knowledge,  which  he  carried  into 
practice,  contributing  greatly  to  improvements  in  the  City  Hos- 
pital, and  to  the  system  of  practical  support  for  the  local  poor. 

In  correcting  abuses  in  county  jails,  and  in  the  passage  of  an 
act  for  the  separate  confinement  of  criminals  of  different  grades, 
Mr.  Seymour  took  effective  part.  In  1881,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Cornell  a  member  of  the  Tax  Commission,  to  which  the 
State  is  indebted  for  the  report  leading  to  the  enactment  of  the 
corporation  and  inheritance  tax.  His  interest  in  the  Indians  was 
recognized  by  Governor  Cleveland  in  the  appointment,  with  Chan- 
cellor C.  N.  Sims  and  E.  B.  Judson.  on  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Onondaga  reservation. 

Mr.  Seymour  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  the  county 
and  the  country  and  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society,  and  its  vice  president  for  years.  He  had,  how- 
ever, done  much  valuable  historical  work  long  before  that  society 
was  organized.  In  1875  or  '76  he  delivered  a  valuable  address  at 
Herkimer  on  the  history  of  the  Palatines,  and  on  July  4,  1876,  he 
delivered  the  centennial  address  at  Trenton,  sketching  the  history 
of  that  town,  and  this  he  supplemented  with  a  series  of  eight  letters 
and  historical  sketches  of  great  value.  His  brother,  Governor 
Seymour,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  erection  of  the  monument  to 
Baron  Steuben,  but  Mr.  Seymour  shared  in  the  work  as  he  did  in 
all  the  work  of  his  brother.     The  erection  of  the  Oriskany  monu- 
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merit  in  1877  was,  however,  a  work  in  which  John  F.  Seymour 
took  a  leading  part,  and  he  not  only  secured  the  passage  of  the 
law  giving  the  stone  of  the  Utica  weigh  lock  towards  the  monu- 
ment, but  he  actually  superintended  its  erection.  Years  afterward 
he  escorted  the  descendants  of  Baron  Steuben,  who  were  officers  of 
the  German  army  in  this  country  on  a  visit,  to  the  grave  of  their 
distinguished  ancestor.  In  the  erection  of  the  monument  at 
VVhitestown  and  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  that  village, 
Mr.  Seymour  did  equally  valuable  service.  -For  many  years  he  was 
a  director  in  the  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  Association.  He  was  also 
vice  president  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association  of  Central  New 
York. 

He  was  brought  up  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he 
was  first  a  Sunday  school  scholar,  then  a  teacher,  and  then  for 
years  superintendent.  Then  he  became  a  member  of  the  old 
Dutch  Jleformed  Church  on  Broad  street,  was  teacher  of  a  class 
and  then  Superintendent  for  years.  After  that  he  taught  a  class  in 
th  the  Sunday  school  held  in  the  Union  meeting  house,  Deerfield, 
and  still  later  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  in  the 
Utica  Orphan  Asylum.  Since  1878  he  had  been  a  member  of  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church  and  had  a  class  in  the  Sunday  school  for 
some  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  benevolent 
friends  St.  Luke's  ever  had,  a  member  of  the  vestry  and  for  three 
years  Senior  Warden.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  and  until  within  a  year  president  of  the  board.  In  front 
of  the  hospital  he  erected  a  marble  fountain  as  a  memorial  to  his 
wife,  Helen  Ledyard  Seymour.  To  the  patients  in  the  hospital  he 
brought  regularly  contributions  of  fruit  and  other  delicacies,  and  he 
visited  the  sick  constantly. 

To  the  young  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  welcome  friend,  a  sort  of 
elder  brother  whom  every  child  knew  and  loved.  He  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  addressing  children  in  a  way  which  interested  them 
deeply  and  won  their  confidence  at  once.  His  anecdotes  were 
living  word  pictures,  and  invariably  each  anecdote  pointed  a  moral 
and  taught  a  useful  lesson.  The  young  men  were  taught  not  only 
by  precept,  but  by  the  example  of  a  pure  life  and  a  disposition 
that  was  kindness  itself.  The  influence  which  he  thus  exerted  on 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  young  lives  was  beneficial  and 
lasting. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  type  of  physical  grace.  He 
was  through  life  apt  and  masterful  in  athletic  games  and  amusements. 
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In  whatever  social  circle  he  moved  he  was  an  ornament.     On  the 
platform  few  equalled  him  in  attractiveness. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  twice  married  :  first  to  Frances  Antill  Tappan. 
daughter  of  Arthur  Tappan,  of  New  York  city,  and  children  surviv- 
ing are  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  and  Mrs. 
Mar}',  wife  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Ford,  of  Utica.  His  second  marriage 
occurred  in  1865  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Jonathan  D.  Ledyard,  of 
Cazenovia,  and  she  died  June  5,  1880. 

Other  citizens  of  Utica  have  held  higher  stations,  and  possessed 
more  self-assertion  and  arrogated  broader  claims  to  consideration.  • 
Not  one  has  illustrated  more  of  the  "  sweetness  and  light"  of  life, 
has  served  more  faithfully  the  blessed  cause  of  charity,  nor  has  any- 
other  left  among  all  who  knew  him  more  tender  memories,  or  per- 
petuated in  more  hearts  with  true  admiration  and  genuine  and  en- 
during affection. 


ACTION  OF  THE  ONEIDA  COUNTY  BAR. 

The  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Oneida  County  Bar  at  the 
Court  House,  on  John  street,  Utica,  Tuesday,  February  25,  at  11 
a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  action  on  the  death  of  Hon.  John  F. 
Seymour,  was  well  attended. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  P.  C.  J.  DeAngelis,  who 
named  Arthur  M.  Beardsley  for  chairman.  In  accepting  the  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Beardsley  said: 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this  honor.  In  assembling  on  this 
occasion  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Seymour,  we 
perform  a  duty  owing  to  him  and  to  ourselves.  During  his  long 
life  he  displayed  honor  and  ability.  He  commanded  the  respect 
of  those  who  lived  along  with  him  and  those  who  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  devoted  to  an  honorable 
profession — the  law — one  than  which  there  is  none  higher  when  it 
is  honorably  practiced.  Mr.  Seymour  I  have  known  from  my 
youth  up  in  the  pursuit  of  that  profession.  During  a  period  of 
half  a  century  I  never  heard  a  man  assail  his  integrity  or  honor. 
Mr.  Seymour  as  a  lawyer  was  painstaking,  thorough  arid  able.  He 
gave  every  case  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  There  was  no  bound 
to  his  industrious  investigation.  In  patent  cases  he  stood  as  high 
as  any  man  at  the  bar.  I  was  often  surprised  at  the  ardor  he  dis- 
played.     In   his   appeals   he   had  not   only  weight  of  thought,  but 
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grace  of  oratory,  humor  and  wit.  In  his  public  efforts  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly happy.  I  recollect  listening  to  him  time  and  again,  and 
while  I  will  not  say  he  surpassed  his  distinguished  brother,  he  come 
so  close  to  the  line  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  bore 
off  the  palm.  I  never  found  him  to  bend  from  the  standard  of 
right  or  swerve  from  honor.  He  was  pure  in  heart,  upright  in  con- 
duct, and  manly  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  He  believed  that  to  keep 
the  mind,  the  heart  and  conscience  right,  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
a  sound  body.  He  gave  attention  to  the  preservation  of  that 
healthful  vigor  that  leaves  men  free  from  the  freaks  and  fancies  of 
imagination.  He  believed  that  this  course  tended  to  virtue,  and 
his  example  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  is  worthy  to  be  followed, 
not  only  by  the  young,  but  by  those  who  are  passing  along  to  the 
end  which  we  must  all  meet. 

Charles  A.  Talcott  named  Richard  W.  Darling  as  secretary,  and 
he  was  chosen. 

The  following  resolutions,  prepared  by  Alexander  Seward  at 
the  request  of  fellow  members  of  the  bar,  were  presented  and 
adopted : 

The  Members,  of  the  bar  of  Oneida  county,  assembled  to  take  appropriate 
action  on  the  departure  from  this  hie  of  John  F.  Seymour,  a  member  of  that 
bar  for  over  fifty  years,  and  a  distinguished,  useful  and  beloved  citizen  of  this 
county,  do  resolve  : 

First — That  all  unite  in  sincerest  sorrow  at  the  great  loss  which  we  have 
sustained  by  the  death  of  one  who  was,  during  his  long  legal  career,  an  orna- 
ment and  an  honor  to  our  profession,  by  his  ability,  his  learning,  his  fidelity, 
and  his  eminent  personal  character. 

Second — That  we  especially  lament  the  severing  of  those  ties  of  friendship 
with  which  he  bound  us  all  to  him  by  his  courtesy,  his  kindness,  and  his  sym- 
pathy. 

Third — That  as  a  lawyer  Mr.  Seymour  was  distinguished  for  his  keen  sense 
of  justice,  for  his  untiring  zeal  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases,  for  his  fairness 
and  courtesy  on  the  triaj,  for  his  power  of  getting  into  complete  sympathy 
with  the  jury,  lor  the  clearness  and  conciseness  with  which  he  stated  his 
points  on  appeal,  and  for  his  hopefulness  and  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  right.  These  qualities,  together  with  his  careful  discrimina- 
tion in  the  selection  of  his  cases,  made  him  more  than  ordinarily  successful  in 
legal  contests. 

Fourth — That  the  life  of  John  F.  Seymour  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  model 
one  in  its  elevated  standard,  in  useful  activity,  in  unselfish  devotion  to  others, 
in  untiring  solicitude  and  cons.tant  labor  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow  beings. 

Fifth — That  we  shall  ever  cherish  with  the  profoundest  esteem  and  affecYion 
the  memory  of  the  virtues  and   graces  of  our  departed   associate,  and  that  we 
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tender  to   his  family  and   relatives   our   sincere   sympathy  in  their  great  afflic- 
tion. 

Sixth — That  a  copy  of-  these  resolutions  be  presented  by  the  secretary  of 
this  meeting  to  the  several  courts  in  which  the  deceased  practiced,  with  a 
respectful  lequest  that  the  same  be  entered  on  their  records. 

District  Attorney  Thomas  S.  Jones — The  resoultions,  I  think,  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  every  member  of  this  bar  who  had  possessed 
acquaintance  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  deceased.  His 
character  was  One-  of  perfect  guilelessness,  charity  and  kindly  treat- 
ment of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  especially 
kind  to  those  who  were  less  experienced,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 
encouraged  and  aided  them  to  become  better  citizens,  better  law- 
yers, and  to  obtain  better  positions  in  the  community. 

George  S.  Klock — It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Seymour  that  sorrow  at  his  death  is  not  confined  to  any  class.  He 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  classes.  His  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  endeared  him  to  every  one.  and  I  wish  to  be 
recorded  as  one  who  mourns  his  death. 

Judge  Coxe — I  have  almost  come  to  look  upon  this  room  as  a 
place  of  mourning,  as  I  come  here  so  seldom  but  to  pay  my  tribute 
of  respect  to  a  departed  brother.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Roscoe  Conklmg,  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Seymour  as  a  lawyer  was  at  its  height.  From  1865  to  1876 
was  the  period  of  his  most  active  practice.  When  Mr.  Conkling 
was  representing  this  district  in  Congress,  his  duties  were  of  such 
an  engrossing  character  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
the  Oneida  Circuits,  in  the  winter  months  especially.  A  large 
number  of  his  cases  devolved  upon  Mr.  Seymour,  and  I  came  to 
know  him  as  a  friend  and  as  a  lawyer.  I  can  corroborate  all  that 
has  been  said  regarding  his  thorough  preparation  of  cases.  He 
did  what  some  able  practitioners  often  neglect.  He  talked  to  his 
witnesses  and  reduced  to  writing  the  important  facts.  He  was 
thus  guarded  at  every  point.  He  was  not  what  is  called  an 
aggressive  lawyer.  He  did  not  say  harsh  and  unpleasant  things  in 
court.  He  did  not  browbeat  or  insult  witnesses.  He  never  inten- 
tionally wounded  the  feelings  of  any  man.  He  spoke  with  a 
musical  voice  and  appropriate  gesture  that  won  favor.  He  secured 
many  verdicts  where  with  an  aggressive  man  the  result  would  have 
been  different.  But  the  trial  court  with  its  turmoil  was  not  alto- 
gether congenialto  his  nature.  After  1876  he  did  not  often 
appear  in  trials.      He  argued   frequently  in  the  General  Term  and 
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the  Court  of  Appeals.  Mr.  Seymour  was  a  sincere  and  ardent 
patriot.  In  his  capacity  as  State  Agent  he  aided  as  much  as  any 
other  one  man  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  Union  men  in 
the  late  war.  If  he  had  done  no  other  service  this  alone  would 
entitle  him  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens.  As 
a  citizen  and  philanthropist  he  had  few  equals  in  our  community. 
His  was  a  blameless  life.  Few  men  have  lived  so  pure  a  life.  .1 
doubt  if  he  ever  did  an  act  that  he  would  hesitate  to.  have  paraded 
in  the  light  of  day.  He  was  without  reproach.  He  has  passed 
now  beyond  the  portals  which  wait  for  all  mortals,  and  we .  might 
write  on  his  tomb  the  truthful  inscription,  "  He  loved  his  fellow 
men.  " 

C.  D.  Adams — We  are  met  to  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect 
to  John  F.  Seymour,  who  has  passed  away,  full  of  years  and  full  of 
honors,  and  deep  in  our  regard.  As  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men, 
his  name  leads  all  the  rest.  There  is  not  one  left  to  us  of  nicer 
honor,  kinder  heart,  sweeter  temper  or  better  conscience.  His 
life  was  full  of  activities,  directed  to  the  good  of  others  without 
ostentation.  Children,  the  old,  the  humble  and  his  equals  ;  all 
were  participants  of  his  kindness  and  goodness.  The  public 
prints  of  this  city  have  traced  his  long  career  step  by  step,  and 
noted  his  good  deeds  at  almost  every  turn.  Like  sweet  flowers 
along  his  path,  his  kindness  and  beautiful  spirit  charm  and  delight 
us  now,  as   they  gave   joy   and  hope  and   comfort   to  those   they 

touched. 

"How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

Mr.  Seymour  was  a  man  of  culture  in  his  profession.  There 
was  always  a  charm  in  his  conversation  and  addresses  everywhere. 
He  made  few  mistakes  in  judgment.  His  taste  and  sense  of 
proprieties  were  almost  faultless.  Of  a  distinguished  family,  he 
was  without  pride  of  station.  His  easy  dignity  and  conscious 
manhood  attracted  everybody  to  the  gentleman,  who  .  was  loved 
and  honored  without  fear  of  repulse.  And  while  in  public  affairs 
and  social  life,  benevolent  enterprises  and  the  business  of  the 
world,  he  was  always  diligent  and  effective ;  in  his  profession  he 
had  a  long,  honorable  and  successful  career,  not  without  points  of 
brilliancy.  His  legal  education  was  begun  and  prosecuted  for  a 
time  in  the  celebrated  law  school  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  that  quaint 
old  town  on  the  high  hill,  where  the  pure  air  made  clear  heads, 
and  good  sound  law  descended   from  it  upon  the  whole  land.      He 
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was  associated  with  able  and  noted  lawyers  as  his  partners  in  prac- 
tice, and  met  others  in  legal  contests  of  equal  standing.  He  had 
his  share  of  victories.  Had  he  devoted  his  life  to  his  profession 
alone,  he  would  have  occupied  a  permanent  standing  at  the  front. 
He  has  honored  his  profession  as  well  as  his  city  by  his  public 
services  and  his  public  spirit.  His  good  name  is  the  property 
of  the  Oneida  bar  as  well  of  Oneida  county.  While  we 
commit  his  body  to  the  keeping  of  the  kind  mother,  let  us  keep 
his  spirit  and  the  example  of  his  life  in  our  hearts  and  memory, 
and  repeat  them  in  our  actions. 

George  M.  Weaver — My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Seymour  has 
been  so  long  and  intimate,  and  my  affection  for  him  so  deep  and 
tender,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  of  him  with  entire  self-con- 
trol. Of  our  personal  relations  and  friendship,  I  can  not  trust 
myself  to  speak  at  all.  I  first  knew  him  as  the  Sunday  school 
superintendent  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  His  bright, 
handsome,  earnest  face  and  kindly  sympathy  stamped  his  image 
upon  my  young  imagination  as  the  personification  of  that  highest 
product  of  our  best  civilization,  the  Christian  gentleman.  This 
ideal  of  the  cultured  Christian  hero  he  has  never  disappointed. 
When  in  after  years  I  became  his  partner,  constant  association  and 
closest  intimacy  served  but  to  deepen  and  confirm  that  estimate  of 
his  character.  As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Seymour  was  better  known  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  older  members  of  the  profession,  than 
to  those  who  have  come  to  the  bar  in  recent  years.  He  never 
aimed  at  a  large  practice.  His  sense  of  the  responsibility  resting 
on  the  lawyer's  shoulders  was  too  keen  to  permit  his  undertaking 
any  gteat  number  of  causes  at  the  same  time.  He  never  cared  to 
make  money.  His  whole  effort  was  to  do  well  and  thoroughly 
whatever  he  undertook.  How  well  he  succeeded  is.  shown  by  that 
line  of.  cases  commencing  with  the  Klumback  case,  the  Bradley 
case,  and  others  against  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company, 
which  settled  in  this  State  the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  furnisn 
to  his  employes  proper  machinery  and  competent  co-laborers. 
These  and  many  other  cases,  tried  mainly  by  Mr.  Conkling,  were 
prepared  wholly  by  Mr.' Seymour  and  argued  by  him  on  appeal  at 
General  Term,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals.  From  1865  to  1870  he 
prepared,  I  think,  almost  all  of  Mr.  Conkling's  cases  for  trial :  and 
into  these  preparations,  as  into  his  own  cases,  he  carried  that  untir- 
ing zeal   and  conscientious,  unremitting  labor  which  rendered  him 
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rarely  unsuccessful.  Though  not  inclined  to  jury  trials,  he  was  a 
natural  orator,  and  his  strong  sympathies,  persuasive  voice,  earn- 
estness and  profound  conviction  of  the  justness  of  his  case,  to- 
gether with  his  personal  attractiveness,  and  the  confidence  of  his 
hearers  in  his  fairness  and  integrity,  gave  him  great  power  with  a 
jury  whenever  he  chose  to  exercise  it.  Perhaps  his  leading  charac- 
teristic as  a  lawyer,  as  it  was  the  dominant  force  of  his  life,  was  his 
conscientiousness — the  ever  present  sense  of  duty  to  his  client, 
which  prompted  him  to  overlook  nothing  that  might  conduce  to 
success.  This  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong  made  him  exceed- 
ingly careful  in  the  examination  of  a  case  before  accepting  a  re- 
tainer. He  required  to  be  satisfied  that  the  case  was  meritorious  ; 
but  when  so  satisfied,  he  never  weighed  his  client's  purse  or  seemed 
to  think  of  pay  or  recompense.  He  was  almost  a  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard in  his  readiness  to  take  up  the  case  of  the  unfortunate.  If. 
however,  he  subsequently  found  that  he  was  mistaken  or  had  been 
deceived  by  h\<  client,  his  interest  in  the  case  ceased  at  once.  He 
always  lost  sight  of  the  man  in  the  cause.  His  blows  were  struck, 
not  for  his  client,  but  for  justice  and  right  as  he  saw  them. 

But  the  work  which"  Mr.  Seymour  most  enjoyed  was  outside  of 
his  profession.  The  daily  papers  have  well  described  his  activities 
for  the  public  good.  It  is  difficult  to  mention  any  movement  of  a 
public  or  charitable  nature  in  which  he  has  not  borne  a  prominent 
part.  Our  public  schools,  board  of  charities,  city  hospital,  jail 
reforms,  female  seminary,  St.  Luke's  hospital,  historical  society  and 
Forest  Hill  cemetery,  all  bear  witness  to  his  indefatigable  efforts 
for  the  good  of  our  people.  The  shafts  at  Oriskany  and  Remsen 
are  monuments  i}0  less  to  his  persistent  care  and  labor  than  to  the 
men  and  events  they  commemorate.  And  his  labors  as  one  of  the 
State  Tax  Commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Cornell,  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Cleveland  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  State,  and  as  State  Agent  in 
charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  during  the  war.  bear 
tribute  to  the  breadth  of  his  active  charities,  and  to  their  recog- 
nition outside  our  own  county  by  leading  men  in  the  State.  A 
marked  feature  of  Mr.  Seymour's  character  was  his  broad  charity. 
not  mere  almsgiving  or  a  general  natural  amiableness,  but  an 
active,  constant,  positive  recognition  of  the  common  brotherhood 
of  all  mankind.  Shrinking  personally  from  all  vice  with  utter 
loathing  and  abhorence,  yet  no  man  was  so   degraded,  so   vicious. 
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or  had  sunk  so  low  but  he  saw  in  him  the  traces  of  a  common 
fatherhood,  the  possibilities  of  reform,  and  his  hand  was  ever  out- 
stretched to  help.  The  encouragement  and  aid  he  gave  to  such 
men  will  never  be  known  ;  but  they  account  to  some  extent  for  the 
universal  sense  of  personal  bereavement  which  we  see  on  every 
side  to-day.  No  man  in  private  life  has  ever  gone  to  his  reward 
in  this  city  so  revered,  honored  and  beloved  by  "all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men"  as  John  F.  Seymour. 

John  G.  Gibson — In  the  midst  of  sorrow  caused  by  the  death  of 
a  friend,  the  mind  reverts  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
pure  and  noble  character.  Such  was  the  character  of  John  F. 
Seymour.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  somewhat  intimately  associated 
with  him  in  several  matters  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  it 
was  then  that  I  was  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  admiration  for  his 
many  fine  qualities.  His  was  not  a  strong  character  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  often  used.  He  did  not  possess  those  stern  and 
aggressive  qualities  with  which  self-made  men,  so-called,  fight  their 
way  from  obscurity  to  prominence  in  this  world  ;  but  in  arraying 
himself  on  the  side  of  right  and  taking  a  firm  stand  against-  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  wrong,  he  \m.s  as  strong  and  as  true  as 
steel.  The  prominent  traits  of  his  character  were  kindness, 
gentleness,  simplicity  and  purity.  His  works  of  charity  were  numer- 
ous, and  more  than  commensurate  with  his  means,  and  his  great 
desire  was  to  avoid  publicity  and  all  unnecessary  notice  in  bestow- 
ing his  gifts.  Many  a  public  and  private  charity  exists  and 
flourishes  to-day  in  great  part  thro'  his  aid  and  bounty.  As  a  law- 
yer, his  quiet  tastes  did  not  lead  him  to  the  active  controversies  of 
the  court  room  in  later  life,  but  in  his  office  he  was  a  thorough  inves- 
tigator and  a  cautious  and  safe  adviser.  He  was  courteous  in  all 
his  relations  with  his  associates,  and  his  kindly  familiarity  with  the 
young  never  detracted  from  his  unconscious  dignity.  In  life  he 
was  an  example  of  all  that  we  desire  to  see  in  the  character  of  a 
friend,  and  death  but  brightens  the  light  which  illuminates  his 
virtues.  May  his  memory  long  remain  with  his  friends  and 
associates  to  cheer  and  urge  them  to  the  imitation  of  all  his  good 
qualities. 

S.  M.  Lindsley — On  this  occasion  we  can  think  of  no  defects. 
So  perfect  was  Mr.  Seymour's  life  that  no  words  can  too  highly 
sound  his  praises.  For  more  than  20  years  I  enjoyed  his  acquaint- 
ance and  never  have   heard   a   syllable   against   the   purity  of  his 
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motives.  He  was  most  kindly  and  charitable  in  every  sense.  His 
bravery  should  not  be  overlooked.  Lawyers  are  not  apt  to  be 
brave  with  their  clients.  They  are  not  apt  to  tell  men  who  are 
anxious  to  fight  that  they  have  no  case.  Mr.  Seymour  was  brave 
enough  to  do  that.  The  great  name  of  Seymour  he  never  invoked 
on  any  occasion.  He  seemed  to  know  only  his  duty.  His  ex- 
ample is  one  we  would  all  do  well  to  emulate.  His  memory  will 
long  be  revered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gibson,  the  members  of  the  Bar  resolved  to 
attend  the  funeral  in  a  body. 

The  Chair  appointed  J.  G.  Gibson,  Smith  M.  Lindsley  and  P. 
C.  J.  DeAngelis  a  Committee  to  prepare  copies  of  the  resolutions 
adopted,  and  present  them  to  the  Courts  in  which  Mr.  Seymour 
had  practiced.      The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


OF   THE 


Oneida  Historical  Society, 


UTICA,    N-.'Y., 


WITH    THE 


ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  AND  LISTS  OF  MEMBERS  AbD  REPORT  OF 
TREASURER,  1892. 


FOUNDED  1876;   INCORPORATED  1878. 


Articles  of  Incorporation, 


We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing  in 
the  county  of  Oneida  and  State  of  New  York,  and  being  aslo 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  over,  do  hereby  associate  ourselves  and  form  a  corporation, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  particularly  under  Chapter  267  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  as 
^mended  by  Chapter  53  of  the  Laws  of  1876. 

The  name  by  which  such  corporation  shall  be  known  in  law  is 
"  The  Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica."  Said  corporation  is 
formed  for  historical  and  literary  purposes,  and  the  particular 
objects  and  business  thereof  shall  be  the  discovery,  collection, 
preservation  and  publication  of  the  history,  historical  records  and 
data  of  and  relating  to  the  territory  or  districts  of  country  formerly 
occupied  or  claimed  by  the  Oneida  and  Mohawk  tribes  or  nations 
of  Indians ;  the  collection  and  preservation  of  books,  pamphlets, 
maps,  genealogies,  portraits,  paintings,  relics,  manuscripts,  letters, 
journals,  surveys,  field-books  and  any  and  all  other  articles  and 
materials  which  may  establish  or  illustrate  such  history,  or  the 
growth  and  progress  of  population,  wealth,  education,  agriculture, 
arts,  science,  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce  in  said  territory 
or  districts. 

The  principal  office  and  place  of  business  of  said  society  shall  be 
in  the  City  of  Utica,  in  the  County  of  Oneida. 

The  said  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  its  President,  three 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
a  Treasurer,  and  five  members  of  said  society,  who  shall  constitute 
its  Board  of  Managers.  The  names  of  said  Managers  for  the  first 
year  of  the  existence  of  said  corporation  are  Horatio  Seymour, 
President;  Charles  W.  Hutchinson,  Alexander  Seward  and  Edward 
Huntington,  Vice  Presidents  ;  S.  N.  Dexter  North,  Recording 
Secretary  ;  Morven  M.  Jones,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Robert 
S.  Williams,  Treasurer  ;  and  William  J.  Bacon,  John  F.  Seymour, 
Daniel  Batchelor,  Richard"  U.  Sherman,  and  Simon  G.  Visscher, 
said  Managers,  and  Roscoe  Conkling,  Pomroy  Jones,  Luther 
Guiteau,  Philo   White,  Daniel    B.    Goodwin,  Charlemagne   Tower, 
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John  Stryker,  Ward  Hunt,  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  DeWitt  C.  Grove, 
Francis  Kernan,  John  H.  Edmonds,  Michael  Moore,  Alexander  S. 
Johnson,  Edward  North,  Othniel  S.  Williams,  William  D.  Walcott, 
Daniel  E.  Wager,  John  P.  Gray,  John  G.  Crocker,  and  Theodore 
S.  Faxton,  constitute  a  Board  of  Councillors  of  said  Society — the 
foregoing  being  all  the  officers  of  said  society  for  the  first  year. 

[Signed]  Horatio  Seymour,  Deerfield,  N.  Y.  ;  Alexander  Sew- 
ard, Utica,  N.  Y.  :  Charles  W.  Hutchinson,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  Pomroy 
Jones,  Lairdsville.  N.  Y.  ;  Robert  S.  Williams,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  M.  M.  Bagg,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  John 

F.  Seymour,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  E.  D.  Buckingham,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;  S. 
N.  Dexter  North,  Utica,  N.  Y.  •  Andrew  McMillan.  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; 
Harold  Frederic,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  M.  M.  Jones,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; 
James  Benton,  Utica.  N.  Y.  ;  Francis  Kernan,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; 
Samuel  G.  Wokott.  Utica.  N.  .Y.  :  Joseph  E.  West,  Utica.  N.  Y.  ;  S. 

G.  Visscher,  Rome,  N.  Y.  ;  Richard  U.  Sherman,  New  Hartford,  N. 
Y.  ;  J.  L.  Earll,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Edgar  O.  Wagner,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; 
P.  G.  Webster,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  ;  W.  H.  Christian,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; 
George  Graham,  Oriskany,  N.  Y.  ;  Matt.  D.  Bagg,  Utica,  N.  Y. : 
William  J.  Bacon,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ;   DeWitt  C.  Grove.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


State  of  New  York,  ) 

Oneida  County,  City  of  Utica,    j 

On  the  18th  day  of  September,  1878.  personally  appeared  before 
me,  Charles  W.  Hutchinson,  Alexander  Seward,  Robert  S.  Wil- 
liams, and  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1878,  personally  appeared 
before  me,  Moses  M.  Bagg,  John  F.  Seymour,  E.  D.  Buckingham. 
Andrew  McMillan,  Harold  Frederic,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 187S,  personally  appeared  before  me,  James  Benton,  Joseph 
E.  West,  S.  G.  Visscher,  Richard  U.  Sherman,  Peter  G.  Webster, 
S.  G.  Wolcott,  Francis  Kernan,  and  on  the  18th  day  of  October. 
1878,  personally  appeared  before  me,  Horatio  Seymour,  Pomroy 
Jones,  William  H.  Christian,  George  Graham.  M.  D.  Bagg,  William 
J.  Bacon  and  D.  C.  Grove,  all  of  whom  are  to  me  well  known  and 
whom  I  know  to  be  the  persons  who  executed  the  above  written 
articles  of  association,  and  they  severally  acknowledged  that  they 
had  subscribed  their  names  to  said  articles  of  association: 

M.  M.  JONES, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,   Utica,  N.   V. 
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Oneida  County,  ) 
City  of  Utica.    j"  Ss' 

On  the  26th  day  of  October,  1878.  before  me  personally  came 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  S.  N.  Dexter  North  and  Morven  M.  Jones,  who 
are  to  me  well  known,  and  whom  I  know  to  be  three  of  the  persons 
who  executed  the  above  written  articles  of  association,  and  they 
severally  acknowledged  that  they  had  subscribed  their  names  to 
said  articles  of  association. 

GEORGE  L.   ROBERTS, 

Notary  Public,  Oneida  County. 


State  of  New  York,  \ 
Oneida  County.      ) 

I,  Taliesin  Evans,  Clerk  of  said  county,  hereby  certify  that 
Morven  M.  Jones,  who  subscribed  the  within  certificate  of  acknow- 
ledgment as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  George  L.  Roberts,  who 
subscribed  the  within  certificate  of  acknowledgment  as  a  Notary 
Public,  were  during  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
respectively,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Notary  Public,  of  Oneida 
County,  duly  sworn  and  residing  in  the  City  of  Utica,  and  were 
duly  authorized  to  take  such  acknowledgments,  and  that  their  sig- 
natures are  genuine. 

In  Testimony   Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
[l.  s.]       affixed  the  seal  of  said  county,   at   Utica,   November 
14,  1878. 

TALIESIN  EVANS,    Clerk. 


State  of  New  York,  ) 
Oneida  County, 

I  hereby   consent  to  and  approve  of  the   foregoing   certificate, 
and  of  the  objects  therein  expressed,  and  of  the   Society   therein 

named. 

M.  H.  MERWIN, 

Justice  Supreme  Court. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  6,  1878. 


State  of  New  York.  ) 

v  ss 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  j 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  certificate  of 
incorporation  of    the   Oneida   Historical   Society   at    Utica,    with 

M 
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acknowledgments  thereto  annexed,  filed  in  this  office  on  the  16th 
day  of  November,  1878,  and  do  hereby  certify  the  same  to  be  a 
correct  transcript  therefrom,  and  the  whole  of  said  original. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,   at  the  City  of.  Albany,  this  nineteenth 
[l.  s.]        day  of  November,   one  thousand   eight  hundred  and 
seventy-eight. 

GEORGE  MOSS, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

Certificate  of  incorporation  &c.  also   filed   in   Oneida   County 
Clerk's  Office,  on  November  21,  1879. 


Constitution, 

AS  AMENDED  TO  DATE. 


Article  I. 

This  society  shall  be  called  The  Oneida  Historical  Society 
at  Utica. 

Article  II. 

The  objects  of  the  society  shall  be  the  discovery,  collection, 
preservation  and  publication  of  the  history,  historical  records  and 
data  of  and  relating  to  that  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York 
formerly  known  as  Tryon  county,  and  originally  occupied  or 
claimed  by  the  Oneida  and  Mohawk  tribes  of  the  Iroquois;  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  books,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  maps, 
geneaologies.  portraits,  paintings,  relics,  manuscripts,  letters,  jour- 
nals, surveys,  field-books,  and  any  and  all  other  materials  which 
may  establish  or  illustrate  such  history,  or  the  growth  and  progress 
of  population,  wealth,  education,  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures 
and  commerce  in  central  New  York. 

Article  III. 

The  society  shall  consist  of  resident,  corresponding,  honorary 
and  life  members.*  The  names  of  all  candidates  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  membership,  and  action  shall  not  be  taken 
until  a  subsequent  meeting,  when,  upon  a  report  from  that  com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  votes  shall  be  required  for  election. 

Article  IV. 

Resident  members  shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  two  dollars, 
which  shall  be  full  payment  for  the  first  year,  ending  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January  following,  and  thereafter  an  annual  fee  of  two 
dollars.  Any  member  in  arrears  for  annual  dues  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January  in  each  year,  and  who  shall  have  received 
notice  thereof  from  the  Treasurer  as  early  as  the  preceding  first 
day  of  October,  shall  no  longer  be  considered  a  member  of  the 
society. 

•It   will   be  noticed  that  the  former  limitation  of    resident   members  to  Oneida 
County  has  been  removed. 
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Article  V. 


The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  three  Vice 
Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a 
Librarian,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  January,  by  a  majority  of  ballots;  and  who, 
(except  the  Librarian,)  together  with  an  Executive  Committee  of 
five,  to  be  elected  annually  in  the  same  manner  from  among  the 
number  of  the  Board  of  Councilors,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  society,  exercising  the  duties  and  discharging  the 
responsibilities  which  belong  to  boards  of  trustees  in  general. 
Five  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  if  the  number  include 
the  President  or  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  at  any  regularly  called  meeting. 

Article  VI. 

There  shall  be  a  Board  of  twenty-six  Councilors,  who  shall  hold 
office  for  life  or  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  to  be  members.  An 
Executive  Committee  of  five  shall  be  elected  annually  from  among 
the  number  of  the  Councilors.  All  vacancies  in  the  Board  of 
Councilors  shall  be  filled  at  the  next  succeeding  annual  meeting  of 
the  society,  by  a  majority  of  ballots,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Article  VII. 

None  but  resident  or  life  members  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  or 
qualified  to  vote. 

Article  VIII. 

The  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time  shall  constitute 
a  life  member,  exempt  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues. 

Article  IX. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  society,  regu- 
late its  proceedings,  and  have  a  casting  vote.  He  shall  be  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Managers.  Either  of  the  Vice  Presidents 
may  discharge  the  duties  of  the  President  in  his  absence. 

Article  X. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  constitu- 
tion, by-laws  and  records  of  the  society.  He  shall  give  due  notice 
of  all  regular  and  special  meetings,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  same.  At  least  two  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of 
all  special  meetings.  He  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, and  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings. 

Article  XI. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  letters 
and  communications  on  the  business  of  the  society,  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  society  all  communications  received  by  him  as  such 
secretary.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  society,  prepare 
all  communications  to  be  addressed  to  others  in  the  name  of  the 
society,  and  keep  true  copies  of  such  as  may  be  important. 

Article  XII. 

The  Librarian,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
shall  have  the  custody  of  the  library  and  cabinet,  including  all 
manuscripts,  documents,  coins,  relics,  pictures  and  maps,  and  shall 
prepare  and  continue  a  catalogue  of  the  same.  He  shall  arrange 
the  collections  of  the  society  in  a  manner  suitable  for  convenient 
reference  and  inspection.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  donations 
to  the  society,  and  make  a  report  of  the  same  at  each  regular 
meeting  and  shall  prepare  and  read  at  each  annual  meeting  a 
statement  of  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  library  and  collec- 
tions of  the  society. 

Article  XIII. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  arud  keep  all  securities  and  moneys 
due  and  payable  or  belonging  to  the  society.  He  shall  keep  the 
funds  of  the  society  on  deposit  to  his  credit  as  such  treasurer,  in 
some  institution  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and 
shall  pay  such  sums  as  the  society  shall  direct,  upon  the  written 
order  or  warrant  of  the  President,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  dis- 
ability, one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or  the  warrant  of  the  chairman 
of  a  standing  committe  directed  by  the  society  to  incur  a  particular 
expense.  He  shall  keep  a  true  account  of  his  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, and  render  a  statement  thereof  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society,  or  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  society  or 
the  Board  of  Managers.  He  may  also  be  required  to  give  such 
bonds  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  direct. 

Article  XIV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  .the  Board  of  Managers  to  discharge 
towards  the  society  the  duties  which  ordinarily  belong  to  boards  of 
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trustees  of  corporations,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  of  this 
constitution.  It  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  funds 
and  affairs  of  the  society,  and  at  any  time  may  restrain  any  appro- 
priation of  money  ordered  by  the  society,  which  in  its  judgment  is 
not  warranted,  or  is  forbidden  by  article  eighteen  of  this  constitu- 
tion. It  shall  make  annually,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January, 
a  detailed  report  to  the  society  of  its  transactions  for  the  preceding 
year  with  such  recommendations  for  the  development  of  the  society 
as  seem  to  it  best.  * 

Article  XV.  ' 

All  officers  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are 
elected.  Any  vacancies  in  office,  except  in  the  number  of  the 
councilors,  may  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  society. 

Article  XVI. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  held  monthly,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month.  The  President,  or  either  of  the 
Vice  Presidents,  may  direct  the  call  of  a  special  meeting  at  any 
time. 

Article  XVII. 

Seven  members  who  shall  attend  any  regularly  called  meeting 
of  the  society  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  XVIII. 

No  debt  shall  be  incurred  in  the  name  of  the  society,  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  beyond  the  amount  of  its  unappropriated  funds 
in  the  hands  of,  the  Treasurer  at  the  time  any  expenditure  may  be 
authorized.  Nor  shall  any  officer  incur  any  obligations  in  the 
name  of  the  society  without  authority  previously  conferred  by  a 
vote  of  the  society,  or  by  the  written  order  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Article  XIX. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  society,  provided 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  given  at  the  previous  regular 
meeting,  and  notice  thereof  published  in  at  least  one  of  the  daily 
papers  of  Utica. 


•  As  to  number  and  change  of  same,  liabilities  and  duties  of  Managers,  see  Sec- 
tions 4,  8  and  9  of  Chapter  267,  Laws  1875,  as  amended  by  Chapter  9S,  Laws  1880,  or  3 
R.  S.  (8th  ed.)  2026-7. 


By-Laws, 

AS    AMENDED    TO     DATE. 


i.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  in  the  City  Library  Building,  at  four  o'clock 
p.  M.,  unless  a  different  hour  shall  be  designated  by  the  previous 
meeting. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
President  or  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may  designate.  The 
Recording  Secretary  shall  give  notice  through  the  press  or  other- 
wise, of  both  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  Society. 

3.  Any  meeting  may  be  adjourned  to  such  time  as  a  majority  of 
the  members  present  shall  determine. 

4.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year.  The  election  of  officers 
shall  then  take  place,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  officers  of  the 
previous  year  shall  be  received,  and  if  approved,  adopted.  At 
each  annual  meeting  there  shall  be  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Society,  by  some  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  Society,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Addresses. 

5.  At  the  next  regular  meeting 'after  the  annual  election  of  offi- 
cers, or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  convenient,  the  President 
shall  appoint  from  among  the  active  members  of  the  Society,  the 
following  standing  committees^  viz.  : 

To  consist  of  three'  members  each — 
1.   A  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  Committee  on  Library  and  Exchanges. 

A  Committee  on  Donations  and  Collections. 

A  Committee  on  Property  and  Fixtures. 

A  Committee  on  Addresses. 

A  Committee  on  Publications  of  the  Society. 

A  Committee  on  Natural  History  and  Specimens. 

A  Committee  on   Biography,   Necrology   and   Historical 

Material. 
A  Committee  on  Statistics. 
A  Committee  on  Membership. 
A  Committee  on  .Monuments,  (of  five  members.)   * 


2. 

3- 

■ 

4. 

5- 

1 

6. 

, 

7- 

1 
: 

8. 

' 

9- 

10. 

By-Laws, 

AS    AMENDED    TO     DATE. 


i.  The  regular  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  in  the  City  Library  Building,  at  four  o'clock 
p.  M.,  unless  a  different  hour  shall  be  designated  by  the  previous 
meeting. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
President  or  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents  may  designate.  The 
Recording  Secretary  shall  give  notice  through  the  press  or  other- 
wise, of  both  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  Society. 

3.  Any  meeting  may  be  adjourned  to  such  time  as  a  majority  of 
the  members  present  shall  determine. 

4.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year.  The  election  of  officers 
shall  then  take  place,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  officers  of  the 
previous  year  shall  be  received,  and  if  approved,  adopted.  At 
each  annual  meeting  there  shall  be  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Society,  by  some  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  Society,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Addresses. 

5.  At  the  next  regular  meeting 'after  the  annual  election  of  offi- 
cers, or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  convenient,  the  President 
shall  appoint  from  among  the  active  members  of  the  Society,  the 
following  standing  committees,  viz. : 

To  consist  of  three'  members  each — 

1.  A  Committee  on  Finance. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Library  and  Exchanges. 

3.  A  Committee  on  Donations  and  Collections. 

4.  A  Committee  on  Property  and  Fixtures. 

5.  A  Committee  on  Addresses. 

6.  A  Committee  on  Publications  of  the  Society. 

7.  A  Committee  on  Natural  History  and  Specimens. 

8.  A  Committee  on   Biography,   Necrology   and   Historical 

Material. 

9.  A  Committee  on  Statistics. 

10.  A  Committee  on  Membership. 

11.  A  Committee  on  .Monuments,  (of  five  members.)   - 
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[Special  committees  have  been  appointed,  under  resolutions,  and 
yet  exist,  viz.: 

A  Committee  on  Early  Utica  Publications. 
A  Committee  on  a  Permanent  Building  for  the  Society. 
A  Committee  to  Procure  an  Appropriation  for  Preserving 
and   Designating  the  Grave  of  General  Nicholas  Her- 
kimer in  Danube.  Herkimer  county.] 

6.  The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  committee  to  supervise 
the  books,  accounts  and  reports  of  the  treasurer,  and  the  financial 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society ;  it  shall  also  be  its  duty 
to  consider  and  recommend  all  suitable  measures  to  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  Society,  and  promote  economy  in  its  expendi- 
tures. It  shall  examine  and  report  upon  all  accounts  and  claims 
against  the  Society,  and  upon  all  propositions  for  the  appropriation 
and  expenditure  of  its  funds,  when  such  propositions  have  not 
been  made  or  reported  upon  by  some  other  standing  committee  of 
the  Society.  It  shall  also  recommend  to  the  Society  a  proper 
investment  of  its  funds. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Library  and  Exchanges  shall  have  the 
general  charge  and  supervision  of  the  library,  and  of  all  proposi- 
tions in  regard  to  its  use.  increase  and  management  ;  or  in  regard 
to  the  procurement,  exchange,  or  other  disposition  of  books, 
periodicals  and  pamphlets,  or  their  binding  and  preservation. 
It  shall  supervise  the  cataloguing -of  the  collections  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  take  such  steps,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  proper  accountability  for  said  collections  and 
library. 

8.  The  Committee  on  Donations  and  Collections  shall  have 
supervision  of  the  discovery,  solicitation  and  transportation  of 
donations  for  the  collections  of  the  Society;  it  shall  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Society  in  regard  to  the  procuring  of 
historical  materials,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  as  shall  seem  to  it 
desirable. 

9.  The  Committee  on  Property  and  Fixtures  shall  have  the 
charge  and  supervision  of  the  rooms  of  the  Society  and  its  prop- 
erty, otherwise  than  its  catalogued  collections ;  shall  keep,  the  same 
in  repair,  and  shall  recommend  such  additions,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  growth  of  the  Society  shall  render  necessary. 
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10.  The  Committee  on  Addresses  shall  arrange  for  the  delivery 
of  papers  and  addresses  on  historical  topics  and  investigation  con 
nected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  to  be  read  at   the  regular 
meetings,  and  shall  recommend  an  orator  to  address  the  Society  at 
its  annual  meetings, 

11.  The  Committee  on  Publications  shall  have  the  charge  and 
supervision  of  all  the  publications  of  the  society,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  properly  and  correctly  printed  whenever  directed  by 
the  society.  It  shall  also  recommend  for  publication  by  the 
society,  such  material  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

12.  The  Committee  on  Geological  and  Natural  History  Speci- 
mens shall  have  the  whole  charge  and  supervision  of  these  depart- 
ments of  the  society's  collections,  their  procurement,  arrangement 
and  cataloguing,  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
society  regarding  these  departments,  as  the  needs  of  the  cabinet 
may  require. 

13.  The  Committee  on  Biography.  Necrology  and  Historical  Ma- 
terial shall  have  charge  of  the  procuring  of  details  and  data  respecting 
the  history  of  central  New  York,  and  the  individuals  prominent  in 
that  history  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  its  members  to  prepare 
and  arrange  these  data  in  a  manner  suitable  for  preservation  and 
reference. 

14.  The  Committee  on  Statistics  shall  have  -the  charge  and 
supervision  of  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  statistics  of  the 
manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  agriculture  and  business  of  Utica 
and  central  New  York,  and  place  them  in  proper  shape  for  pres- 
ervation and  reference. 

15.  The  Committee  on  Membership  shall  enquire  into  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  proposed  for  members,  and  promptly 
report  thereon  to  the  society ;  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  labor  to 
increase  the  membership,  by  inducing  all  proper  persons  to  become 
members. 

16.  All  reports  of  the  standing  committees  shall  be  made  to  the 
society  in  writing,  and  placed  upon  rile  ;  but  the  committees  may 
report  by  resolution  if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

17.  All  books,  manuscripts  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the 
society  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  society,  and 
with  the  name  of  the  donor.  They  shall  be  numbered  and  entered 
correspondingly  in  the  catalogue. 
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1 8.  No  books,  maps,  charts,  manuscripts,  or  copies  thereof,  nor 
any  other  article  belonging  to  the  library  or  cabinet  of  the 
society,  shall  be  taken  from  its  rooms  without  the  written  permis- 
sion of  the  librarian,  who  shall  take  and  file  a  receipt  for  the 
same. 

19.  No  books  or  other  articles  placed  on  deposit  with  the 
society  shall  be  removed  from  the  library  except  on  the  written 
consent  of  the  owner. 

20.  The  printed  books  in  the  library  of  the  society  shall  be 
accessible  to  all  members,  whether  resident,  life,  honorary  or  corre- 
sponding, and  its  manuscript  collections,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
librarian.  To  visitors  who  are  not  members,  access  to  the  manu- 
script collections  of  the  society  can  be  had  only  by  the  consent  of 
the  librarian,  or  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  library. 

21.  Any  member  of  this  society  may  be  expelled  by  the  affirm- 
ative vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present  at  a  regular 
meeting,  but  no  such  vote  shall  be  taken  unless  notice  of  the 
motion  to  expel  shall  have  been  given  at  a  meeting  held  at  least 
four  weeks  previous  thereto. 

22.  Any  of  these  by-laws  may  be  suspended  in  case  of  a  tem- 
porary emergency,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  meeting,  duly 
organized.  They  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting,  provided 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  given  at  the  previous 
regular  meeting. 

23.  At  the  regular  meetings  of  the  society,  the  following  shall 
be  the  order  of  business  : 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Acknowledgement  of  donations  to  the  society. 

3.  Reports  and  communications   from   the   officers  of  the 

society. 

4.  Reports  from  the  standing  committees. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Election  of  members. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

8.  Reading  of  papers  and  delivery  of  addresses. 


Members  of  the  Society. 


RESIDENT  MEMBERS. 

By  Article  4  of  the  Constitution,  Resident  Membership  expires  if  the  Annual  Dues,  $2.00, 
are  unpaid  on  the  Second  Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year.  By  Article  8,  $25  00,  paid  at 
one  time,  makes  a  Life  Member,  who  is  exempt  from  annual  dues. 


Abbott,  Henry  G..  Utica. 
Adams,  George  W.,  Utica. 
Agne,  Jacob,  Jr.,  Utica. 
Albro,  Addis,  Utica. 
Armstrong,  Jonas  W.,  Rome. 
Bagg,  Egbert.  Utica. 
Bailey,  E.  Prentiss.  Utica. 
Baker,  Smith,  Utica. 
Baker,  Thomas  F..  Utica. 
Balloir,  Daniel,  Utica. 
Bannister,  Thos.  L..  New   Hartford. 
Barber,  A.  Dutton.  Utica. 
Barrows.  Samuel  J..  Utica. 
Batchelor,  Daniel.  Utica. 
Beach,  Bloomfield  J.,  Rome. 
Beardsley.  Arthur  M..  Utica. 
Beare,  Henry  C.  Utica. 
Beckwith.  Henry,  Utica. 
Benham,  Thomas  L..  Utica. 
Benton,  James,  Utica. 
Bidwell,  Hudson,  Utica. 
Bierdeman.  Gustavus  A..  Utica. 
Bigelow,  Dana  W..  Utica. 
Bigelow,  Horace  P..  Waterville. 
Bissell,  John  G.,  Rome. 
Blumer.  G.  Alder.  Utica. 
Borst,  Charles  A..  Baltimore. 
Bradish,  Theodore  H..  Utica. 
Bradford,  George  L.,  Utica. 
Brandegee,  John  E..  Utica. 
Brower.  Abram  G,.  Utica. 
Brown,  John  G.,  Utica. 
Bulger,  Patrick  F.,  Utica. 
Butler,  Morgan,  New  Hartford. 
*Butterfield,    Theodore   F..     Utica, 
(Feb.  22,  1891.) 


Canfield.  Mortimer  T.,  Utica. 
*Cantwell,    Edward,    Utica.     (April 

11,  1891.) 
Capron,  John  S.,  Utica. 
Carter,  George  C,  Utica. 
Chamberlavne,  John  K.,  Utica. 
Child,  Elias,  Utica. 
Childs,  J.  Morris,  Utica. 
Childs,  Lucius  C,  Utica. 
Churchill.  G.  Clarence.  Utica. 
Clark,  Frank  H..  Utica. 
Clark.  George  A..  Utica. 
Coggeshall,  Henry  J..  Waterville. 
Comstock,  Edward,  Rome. 
Cookinham,  Henry  J..  Utica. 
Constable.  James.  Jr..  Utica. 
Cooper,  G.  Edward,  Utica. 
Cooper,  Henry  H..  Utica. 
Coventry.  George,  Utica. 
*Corey,  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  G.,  Utica, 

(Feb.  20.  1890.) 
Crumb,  Everett  F..  Utica. 
Curran,  Edward,  Utica. 
Curran.  George  L.,  Utica. 
Dana,  James  W.,  Utica. 
*Darling,  President  Henry.  Clinton. 

(April  20,  1 89 1.) 
Davies,  Peter.  Utica. 
DeAngelis.  Pascal  C.  J.,  Utica. 
Deecke,  Theodore.  Utica. 
Dering.  Sylvester,   Utica. 
Devereux,  Nicholas  E.,  Utica. 
Dimon,  George  D..  Utica. 
Dodge,  Melvin  G..  Clinton. 
Doolittle,  Julius  T.  A.,  Utica. 
Dorrance,  Daniel  G.,  Oneida  Castle 


Died  since  last  Catalogue  published,  1889. 
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Doux,  Jules,  Utica. 

Dunham,  Moses  E.,  Whitesboro. 

Dunmore,  Watson  T.,  Utica. 

Earll,  John  L..  Utica. 

•Eaton.    James,    Utica,     (Nov.    18, 

1890.) 
Fake,  A.  James.  Clinton. 
Fincke,  Frederick  G.,  Utica. 
Fish,  Winslow  P..  Utica. 
Ford.  Willis  E..  Utica. 
Foster,  David.  Utica. 
Frank,  George  D.,  Utica. 
Gardner.  Abner  B.,  Utica. 
Geerer.  Charles  F.,  Utica. 
Gibson.  John  G.,  Utica. 
Glass,  James  H.,  Utica. 
Glenn,  Hugh,  Utica. 
Goodale,  John  A.,  Utica. 
Goodier.  Jonathan.  Utica. 
Goodwin,  Alexander  T..  Utica. 
*Grav,   Israel  J..    Utica,    (April  21. 

1891.) 
Griffiths.  Thomas  J.,  Utica. 
Guillaume,  Clement  T..  Utica. 
Heath.  William  R.,  Utica. 
Haberer.  Joseph  V..  Utica. 
•Hackett,  Cordon.  Utica,  (Dec.  31, 

1891-) 
Hieber,  John  C.  Utica. 
Holbrook.  Henry  J..  Utica. 
Hopkins.  Abel  G.,  Clinton. 
Hopper.  Thomas,  Utica. 
Hopson,  Henry,  Utica. 
Horton,  George  C.  Utica. 
Hoyt.  John  C,  Utica. 
Hunt,  James  G..  Utica. 
Hunt,  Ward.  Utica. 
Hurd.  DeWitt  C,  Utica. 
Hurlburt.  Edward,  Utica. 
Hurlburt,  Frazier  W..  Chicago,  111. 
Hurlburt.  Henry.  Utica. 
Hutchinson,  James  M..  Utica. 
•Jackson,   William    B.,   Utica  (Dec. 

28,  1890.) 
Judson.  Henry  R..  Utica. 
Kernan,  Francis,  Utica. 
Kernan,  William.  Utica. 
Kernan,  Nicholas  E.,  Utica. 


Kimball.  C.  Cotton,  Utica. 
Kinney,  Thomas  E.,  Utica. 
Lewis,  Benjamin  F.,  Utica. 
Locke,  Francis  C,  Utica. 
Lombard,  Louis,  Utica. 
Lux,  Arthur,  Utica. 
Lynch,  J.  De  Peyster,  Utica. 
McClure,  Warren  O.,  Utica. 
McDonald,  John  J..  LTtica. 
McGucken,  Daniel,  L'tica. 
Mcintosh,  Ichabod  C,  L'tica. 
McMillan,  Andrew,  Utica. 
McQuade,  Thomas  R..  Utica. 
Marsh.  Eli,  Whitesboro. 
Maynard,  Isaac  N.,  Utica. 
Maxfield,  Rouse  B.,  Utica. 
•Marlove,  John  G.,  Utica  (Aug.  21, 

1891) 
Martin,  Henry,  Utica. 
Merwin,  Milton  H..  Utica. 
Miller,  Addison  C,  L'tica. 
Millar,  Henry  W„  Utica. 
Mooney,  Thomas  N.,  LTtica. 
Moore,  Horatio  S.,  Utica. 
Mullany,  J.  F..  Syracuse. 
Munson,  Edmund  L.,  Utica. 
North,  Edward.  Clinton. 
•North,  Walter  C   Utica  (Sept.  6, 

1 891.) 
•Oatley,  Francis  M.,  Utica  (July  8, 

1891.J 
Olmsted,  Charles  T.,  Utica. 
Osborn,  William,  Waterville. 
Owen.  John,  Utica. 
Owen,  Philip.  Utica. 
Palmer,  Henry  C.  LTtica. 
Parker,  Matthew  M.,  Utica. 
Parker.  Timothy,  Utica. 
Peckham.  Merritt,  L'tica. 
Perkins,  David  W.,  L'tica. 
Pixley,  Henry  D..  Utica. 
Powell.  Edward  P..  Clinton. 
Prescott,  Cyrus  D.,  Rome. 
Proctor.  Thomas  R.,  L'tica. 
Putnam,  Frederick  W.,  Waterville. 
Ray,  Franklin  T..  Utica. 
Risley.  Edwin  H.,  L-tica. 
Roberts,  Ellis  H.,  Utica. 


RESIDENT  MEMBERS. 
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♦Roberts,  J  as..  Utica  (July  4/1889.) 
Roberts,  John  C,  Utica. 
Roberts,  John  E..  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Rockwell,  James.  Utica. 
Rogers,  Publius  V.,  Utica. 
Rogers,  Charles  B..  Utica. 
Root,  Oren,  Clinton. 
Roth,  Theophilus  B.,  Utica. 
Rowley,  Warren  C.  Utica. 
•Russell,  M.  I)..  William,  Utica  (June 

27,  1890.) 
Russell,  Charles  P..  Utica. 
Sawyer.  George  C.  Utica. 
Sayre,  Theodore  S..  Utica. 
Sayre,  Charles  H..  Utica. 
Schiller,  Charles  H.,  Utica. 
Schreiber,  John  C,  Utica. 
Scranton,  William  C  Utica. 
*Seymour,  John  F.,  Utica  (Feb.  22. 

1890.) 
Seymour,  George,  Utica. 
Shaver,  Charles  C,  Utica. 
Sheehan.  John  H..  Utica. 
Sherman,  Richard  U.,  New  Hartford. 
Shepard,  W.  P.,  Utica. 
Sherwood,  Joseph  B.,  Utica. 
Smith,  William  T.,  Utica. 
Smyth,  Charles  H..  Jr..  Clinton. 
Spencer,  Thomas  W.,  Utica. 
Stewart,  Victor  B.,  Utica. 
Storrs,  William  M.,  Utica. 
Symonds,  Charles  S.,  Utica. 
Sutton,  Richard  E.,  Rome. 
Swan,  Joseph  R.,  Utica. 


Tall  man,  Edward  A.,  Utica. 
Terry,  Israel  N.,  New  Hartford. 
Thomas,  Hugh  E.,  Utica. 
Thorn,  John,  Utica. 
Ulrich,  Joseph,  Maynard. 
Van  Embergh,  Thomas,  Utica. 
Vose,  Riley  A.,  Utica. 
Wager,  Daniel  E.,  Rome. 
*Walcott,   William    D.,    New    York 

Mills  (April  1.  1890.) 
Walcott,  W.  Stuart,  New  York  Mills. 
Wamick,  Leslie  A.,  Utica. 
Watson,  James  T.,  Clinton. 
Watson,  William  H.,  Utica. 
Weaver,  Abram  B..  Deerneld. 
Weaver,  George  M.,  Utica. 
Webster,  William  P.,  Utica. 
Wetmore,  Ezra  F.,  Sew  York  Mills. 
*  Wells,  JohnB.,Utica(Nov.2  7.i89i.) 
Wells,  Edward  L.,  Utica. 
Wells,  Edward  H.,  Utica. 
Wheeler.  Russel,  Utica. 
White,  William  M.,  Utica. 
White,  N.  Curtis.  Utica. 
White,  Hugh,  Utica. 
White,  W.  Pierrepont.  Utica. 
Wiley,  George  H..  Utica. 
Williams,  James     H..  Utica. 
Williams,  Rees  G.,  Utica. 
Winston,  Dwight  D.,  Utica. 
Whitten.  Daniel  ,C.  Utica. 
Wood,  Henry  J..  Utica. 
Woodward,  George  E.,  Utica. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Armour,  Philip  D.,  Chicago,  111. 
Armour,  H.  ().,  New  York. 
Bachman,  Robert  L.,  Utica. 
Bagg,  Moses  M.,  Utica. 
Crouse,  Daniel  N..  Utica. 
Darling,  Charles  W.,  Utica. 
*Dwight,    Rev.    Dr.   Benjamin 

Clinton  (Sept.  18.  1889.) 
Everts,  Daniel  T...  Utica. 
Gibson,  William  T.,  Utica. 


Guiteau,  Frederick  W.,  Irvington. 
Hartley,  Isaac  S.,  Great  Barrington, 

Mass. 
Handy,  Truman  P.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Hutchinson,  Charles  W.,  Utica. 
Jenkins,  Thomas  C,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.j  Mclntyre,  Donald,  Utica. 

Osborn,  Amos  O.,  Waterville. 
Sanger,  William  Cary,  New  York. 
Seward,  Alexander,  Utica. 
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Shurtleff,  George  K..  Denver.  Col.     *  Walker,   George,   Utica  (Nov.    22. 

Thomson.  Milton  H..  Utica.  1890.) 

*Tower.     Charlemagne.     Waterville  Williams.  Robert  S..  Utica. 

(July  24.  1889.)  Wright,  Ebenezer  K.,  New  York. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Parkman.  Francis.  Boston.  Mass.         Seymour,  Horatio,  Marquette.  Mich. 
*Spinner.  Francis  E..  Mohawk.  N.  Y.    Trumbull,  J.   Hammond,   Hartford, 
(Dec.  31st,  1890.)  Conn. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

[If  residence  is  in  this  state, state  is  omitted.] 


Armstrong,  Dr.  Geo.  S.,  Buffalo. 
Adams,  F.  G..  Topeka.  Kansas. 
Adams.  Herbert  B.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Andrews.  W.  J..  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 
Angel,   Mvron,  San    Luis,   Obispo. 

Cal. 
Babcock.  B.  Pratt,  Cayuga.  111. 
Babcock.  H.  G..  Little  Falls. 
Bagg,  Charles  I..  Deer  Lodge. 
Bailey.  W.  T..  Richfield  Springs. 
Barnes.  Charles  C,  Canajoharie. 
Barnum,  George  C,  Buffalo. 
Barton,  Edward  P.,  Freeport.  III. 
Barton.  E.  M..  Worcester.  Mass. 
Baxter.  James  P..  Portland.   Me. 
Beauchamp.    W.  M..  Baldwinsville. 
Beebe,  A.  M..   Hamilton. 
Belden,  B.  L..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Bennett.  Alfred,    Hannibal,  Mo. 
Bigelow.  Horace.  R..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Brock.  R.  A.,  Richmond,    Ya. 
Bryant,  William  C.  Buffalo. 
Burt.  Bradley  B.,   Oswego. 
Burton,  Mont.  I..  Tuscaloosa.   Ala. 
Brigham.  Albert  P..  Hamilton. 
Brown.  S.  Reed.  St.  Johnsville. 
Bradlee.  Caleb  I)..  Boston.   Mass. 
Benjamin.  Walter  R..   New  York. 
Bice,  Hiram  T..  Collinsville,  111. 
Camp,  Walter  B..  Sacketfs  Harbor. 
Campbell,  Douglass,  New  York. 
Carter,  Herman  G.  New  York. 
Caton,  John  Dean,  Chicago,   111. 


Clyde.  Jefferson  N.,  Cherry  Yalley. 
Cohen.  Mendes,  Baltimore,   Md. 
Colvin,  Yerplanck.  Albany. 
Colling.  Thomas  R..  Oswego. 
Conover,  Geo.  S.  Geneva. 
Conkling,  Alfred  R..  New  York. 
Constable.  Cassimer.  Constableville. 
Cook.  Frederick,  Rochester. 
Cook,  James  H..  Canajoharie. 
Curtis.  George  W..  Nora,  Hi. 
Cobb.  Lyman  Jr..  Yonkers. 
Collins,  Daniel  M..  Jersey  City.  N.J. 
Cooley,  James  £.,  Westport.  Conn. 
Courtenay.  W.  A..  Charleston.  S.  C. 
Chamberlin.  H.  B.,  Denver.  Col. 
Dana,  James  D.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Danforthv  Elliot,  Albany. 
Danforth,  P.  S..  Middleburg. 
Davis.  Henry.  McGregor.   Iowa. 
Davis.  M.  W.,  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 
Davies,  Wm.  A..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Day.  David  F..  Buffalo. 
DeLancey,  Edward  F..  New  York. 
DePeyster.  J.  W,.  Tivoli. 
DeGraff.  Alfred.  Fonda. 
Duren.  E.  T..  Bangor.  Maine. 
Dygert,  James  M..  Ilion. 
Dwight.   Theodore  W..   New  York. 
Dunlop.  Thomas.  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Earl.  Robert.  Herkimer.  N.  Y. 
Eaton,  John,  Washington.   D.  C. 
Eastman.  Samuel  C  Concord.  N.  H. 
Edmonds.  Walter  D..  New  York. 
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English,  Thomas  Dunn,   Fort  Lee. 

Ellis,  George  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fitch,  Chas.  E..  Rochester. 

Fisk,  Richmond,  Watertown. 

Fiske,  John.  New  York. 

Fox,  Christopher  G.,  Buffalo. 

Fraser,  Mclntyre,  Johnstown. 

Frey,  S.  L.,  Palatine  Bridge. 

Frothingham,  W.  \V.,   Tribe's  Hill. 

Flandrau,  Charles  E.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Furniss,  F.  H.,  Waterloo. 

Flower,  Roswell  P.,  Albany. 

Gatfield,  George,  London  England. 

Gold,  Sir  Henry  V.,  London,  Eng. 

Gardner,  James  T.,  Albany. 

Gardner,  Theo.  F..  Pans.  France. 

Gebhard,  John,  Schoharie. 

Graham,  A.  A.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Goldsmid,  Edmund,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

Griswold,  Stephen  R.,  Albany. 

Hale,  Horatio.  Clinton,  Ontario. 

Hall,  James,  Albany. 

Hanchett,  Henry  G..  New  York. 

Hardin,   Geo.  A.  Herkimer. 

Hardin.  William,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Harris,  George  H.,  Rochester. 

Haven,  E.  O.,  Syracuse. 

Haven.  S.  I).,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Heath,  S.  P.,  Amsterdam. 

Henderson,  Wm.  W.,  Jamestown. 

Henion,  Charles  K.,  Waterloo. 

Herkimer,  Warren,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Holden,  A.  W.,  Glens  Falls.  . 

Holt,  Henry  H.,  Muskegon,   Mich. 

Howard,  Geo.  E.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Howell.  George  R..  Albany. 

Howarth,  Jonathan  W..  Glen  Rid- 
dle, Pa. 

Hubbard,  Bela,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Hubbard.  Oliver  P.,  New  York. 

Hubbard,  A.  S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Irwin,  Theodore,  Oswego. 

Johnson,  W.  C,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Jones,  Edward  F.,  Binghamton. 

Jones,  Wm.  Carev.  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Judson,  R.  W.  Ogdensburg. 


Kendrick.  A.  C,  Rochester. 
Knapp,   Lyman   E.,  Sitka,  Alaska. 
Knox,  Charles  E.,  New  Jersey. 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  New  York. 
Lacey,  R.  B.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Ledyard,  L.  W.,  Cazenovia. 
Letch  worth,  W.  P.  BurTalo. 
Lintner,  J.  E.,  Albany. 
Littlejohn,  A.  N.,  Brooklyn. 
Long,  Oscar  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mack,  Rob'tC,  Londonderry,  N.H. 
Manchester,   D.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Mann,  Edward  C,  New  York. 
Marsh,  Luther  R.,  New  York. 
Mason,  D.,  Syracuse. 
Merriam,  C.  L.,  Locust  Grove. 
Messenger,  I.  N.,  Oneida. 
Milligan,  M.  G.,  Little  Falls. 
Miller,  Warner,  Herkimer. 
Morris,   Edward  D.,  Cincinnati  O. 
Moses,  Bernard,  Berkley.  Cal. 
Moss,  George,  Rochester, 
Munsell,  Frank,  Albany. 
Nelson,  Anson,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newman.  Louis  F..  Denver,  Col. 
North.  S.  N.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
O'Callaghan,  E.  B.,  New  York. 
Parkhurst,  Frank  B.,  Frankfort. 
Parker,  Ely  S..  New  York. 
Pearson.  Jonathan,  Schenectady. 
Poillon,  William.  New  York. 
Potter,  Eliphalet  N..  Geneva. 
Pratt.  Daniel  ].,,  Albany. 
Phillips,   Henrv,    Jr.,   Philadelphia. 

Pa. 
Richmond.  A.  G..  Canaioharie. 
Ricard,  F.  W.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rogers,  Horatio,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Rowley,     H.     Curtis,     Springfield, 

Mass. 
Roof.  Garrett  L.,  Troy. 
Roof,  F.  H.,  Rhinebeck. 
Roosevelt,  R.  B.,  New  York. 
Roosevelt,  Chas.  H.,  New  Rochelle. 
Ropes,  John  C.  Boston.  Mass. 
Sammons,   Simeon,  Johnstown. 
Sanborn,  J.  W.,  Albion. 
Seymour,  Norman,   Mount   Morris. 
Sheard,  Titus,  Little  Falls. 
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Shreve,  B.  F.  H..  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 
Silsbee.  William,  Trenton. 
Sims,  William    R.,  Lafayette.  Miss. 
Snow,  B.  B.,  Auburn. 
Starin,  J.  H.,  Fultonville. 
Stevens,  John  Austin,  New  York. 
Stone,  Wm.  L.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Sparks,  J.  W.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
Spencer,  Wm.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Taylor,  James  W.,  Winnipeg,  Man- 

nitoba. 
Terry,  Benjamin  S.,  Hamilton. 
Throckmorton,  B.  W.,  New  York. 
Tilly,  R.  H.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Timmermann,  W.  S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Trenchard.  Edward,  New  York. 
Trowbridge,  Thomas  R.,  Jr.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Upson,  Anson  J.,  Glens  Falls. 
VanSchaick,  Henry  C,  Manlius. 
Van  Siclen,  George  W.,  New  York. 
Vermilye,  A.  G.-,   Englewood,  N.  J. 


Vosseller,  Klias,    Flemington,  N.  J. 
Vrooman,  John  W\,  New  York. 
Wagner,  Peter  J.,  Fort  Plain. 
Waite,  Henry  R-,  New  York. 
Walker,  Charles  FT.,  Chittenango. 
Walrath,  D.  D.,  Chittenango. 
Ward,  Edwd.  A.,  Richfield  Springs. 
Waters,  T.  Frank.  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Watson,  S.  M.,  Portland.  Me. 
Webster,  Horace   K.,  Schenectady 
Wells,  S.  R.,  Waterloo. 
Wemple,  Edward,  Fultonville. 
Wetmore,  Edmund,  New  York. 
Wilson,  James  G.,  NevrYork. 
White,  Andrew  P.,  Ithaca. 
Wickes,  Stephen.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Wilcox,  E.  W.,  West  Winfield. 
Willers,  Deidrich,  Albany. 
Williams,  W.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Woolen,  W.  W.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Wright,  W.  W.,  Geneva. 
Wurtele,  F.  C,  Quebec,  Can. 


Treasurer's  Annual  Report, 


JANUARY    12,    1892. 


The  Treasurer,  Warren  C.  Rowley,  submitted  his  annual  report.a  sum- 
mary of  which  follows : 

General  fund — Receipts  : 

Cash  balance  at  date,  of  last  report $236  01 

Cash  members'  dues  for  the  year 340  00 

Total  .  , $576  01 

Disbursements  : 
Total $222   49 

Balance  cash  on  hand  this  date,  on  deposit  in  Oneida  National 

Bank...  .  ; $353   52 

Special  Funds — Oriskany  Monument   Fund. •....$  37    70 

Building  Fund  and  Interest 118  04 
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